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fRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


The present volume of translations from ‘the Hebrew 
of Achad Ha-Am 1 differs in character from tfie valyme 
of Selected Essays published in 1912 by the Jewish 
Publication Society of America. The earlier selection 
was confined, by the express desire of the publishing 
Society, to essays dealing with the broader aspects of 
Judaism and Jewish thought ; essays of a more polemical 
character, in which the author has defined his attitude 
to the modepn Jewish national movement, were de- 
signedly omitted. Of the ten further essays included in 
the present selection, only two belong to the former 
category, and tlies^ have been placed, out of their chrono- 
logical order, at the end. The other eight essays all 
,deal with one aspect or another of Zionism, and they 
„form a series which will enable the English reader who 
is interested in ..the Zionist movement to follow its 
history under the guidance of one who is at the same 
time among its staunchest pillars and its most unsparing 
critics. *The first 2 of the eight — which is also the first 
essay written by Achad Ha-Am — belongs to Jhe early 

1 Achad Ha-Am (= “ one of the. people ”) is the pen-nyune of Asher 
Linzberg, a famous Hebrew thinker and essayist, born in Russia. in 
1856, who has lived in London since 1908. His biography (up to 
1902) is given in the Jewish Encyclopaedia. For .some actyunt of his 
teaching I may refer to the essay called “ One of the People ” in my 
Studies in Jewish Nationalism (Longmans, 1920). 

3 This essay (“ The Wrong Way ”)> when firsfr published, had 
to be expressed somewhat obscurely so as to pass the Russian 
Censor. It was altered subsequently, when the first collection of 
Achaji Ha-Am’s essays was published in book form, but it still 
lacks somewhat of the absolute clarity which distinguishes his usual 
style. 
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years of the Jewish national movement, when the 
Zionist Organisation was unborn, and the very name 
“ Zionism ” uninvented. The last of the eight — and the 
most Recent of Achad Ha-Am's essays, for the war* and 
ill-health have made him silent of recent years — recortfs 
his impressions of the practical 'results achieved by 
Ziofliem in Palestine upito 1911. 

^As the background of these essays is for the* most 
part unfamiliar to English readers, it will not be out of 
place to give here a ’brief sketch of the phases through 
which the Zionist movement has passed, in so far as 
that is necessary for a proper understanding of the 
criticisms and allusions in the essays themselves. 

The first organised form of Zionism took shape in 
Russia under the stress of the pogroms of 1880-81. 
Those pogroms, following a period during which the 
Russian Government had seemed to be'working sincerely 
towards the emancipation of the Jews, and themselves 
followed by a whole code of restrictive legislation 
known as the May Laws, awoke into a blaze the 
national sentiment which had slumbered but* had not 
died in the Russian Ghetto. They revealed the evils of 
galuth — exile, life outside Palestine — in all their hideous- 
ness, and turned men’s minds to the active accbmplish- 
ment of that escape from galuth for which during many 
centuries the Jew had only prayed. Chibbath Zion 
(Love of Zioti) became an organised movement, and 
throughout Russia groups of Choveve Zion (Lovers of 
Zion) began to work for the settlement of Jews on the 
land in Palestine. At the head of the movement stood 
Dr. Leo Pinst:er, who in his pamphlet Auto-Emancipa- 
tion had outlined an ambitious scheme for the emigration 
of Jews en masse to some territory (not necessarily 
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Palestine) where they could be their own masters'. His 
proposal found no response among the emancipated 
Western Jews, to whom it was addressed ; and as its 
jrealfsation was obviously beyond the powef ot the 
oppressed and persecuted Russian Jews, its author turned 
to Chibbath Zion as th^only means open to him of work- 
ing for a national regeneration of#Jewry. Events s^on 
showed«that Chibbath Zion was as yet unable to achieve, 
so large an aim. The difficulties in the way of settling 
Jews on the land in Palestine were Enormous, and the 
resources of the Choveve Zion were painfully limited. 
The national sentiment was not sufficiently alive in the 
Jewish masses to induce large numbers of them to brave 
the hardships and privations of life in Palestine for the 
sake of a national ideal. Any Jew whose primary object 
was to escape from pogroms and May Laws and to better 
his individual position would naturally prefer some 
country, like the United States, where economic life was 
already developed. The Choveve Zion attempted, 
letter unwisely, to make Palestine attractive to the less 
idealistically minded by exaggerating the possibilities 
of individual self-advancement which it held out. The 
natural result was disappointment and disillusion ; and 
the Palestinian agricultural settlements (or colonies, as 
they are generally called) would have faded* away 
altogether but for the generous assistance of Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild, of Paris. Thagiks ‘to him the* 
first colonies pulled through, and after many vicissitudes 
were set on the road to independence. But the whole 
colonisation movement remained small and jDO«r, and 
any hopes which might have been entertained of its 
bringing about even the # beginning ot a solution of the 
materfal problem of galuth were dissipated at an early 
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date. Meanwhile, however, the Choveve Zion con- 
tributed to a national work of the first importance by 
helping to lay the foundations of a revival of the HebVew 
language, especially in Palestine — a development which , r 
while it had nothing to do with the solution of any 
material^ problem, had very much to do with the 
sfciffiulation of that national 'sentiment which is the onl/ 
possible basis of a national as distinct from a* purely 
philanthropic or economic movement. 

In 1895, when the colonisation work was at a low 
ebb, the Jewish world was startled by the appearance 
of Der Jndcnstaat , a pamphlet in which a brilliant 
Viennese journalist and playwright, I)r. Theodor Herzl, 
advocated, as a solution of the Jewis’h problem, the 
establishment of an autonomous Jewish State in some 
suitable territory (not necessarily Palestine). Herzl's 
scheme was (unconsciously) more or less a reproduction 
of that of Pinsker ; but it met with a different fate, 
largely, no. doubt, thanks to the silent growth of the 
national sentiment which h^d been brought about duilng 
the intervening years by the awakeifing — albeit to little 
purpose from a purely practical point of view — of Jewish 
interest in Palestine. While the Western Jews were 
for the most part as deaf to Herzl’s call as they had 
been t6 Pinsker’s, many of the Choveve Zion found in 
his pamphlet a new inspiration, and their pressure 
‘induced him to* take in hand himself the practical reali- 
sation^! a scheme which he had meant to leave others 
to carry out., The result v^as the Zionist Organisation, 
which A^asJounded at the first Zionist Congress at Basle 
in 1897. This organisation, though the great body of 
its supporters was drawn from the ranks of the C}iovev 6 
Zion , reflected the outlook and ideas of Herzl and his 
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handful of friends and supporters from the West. There 
was to be no more waste of time and effort on “ petty 
colonisation.” Instead, there was to be a political 
organisation of Jewry, with a large National Fund, 
which wouid first of all buy Palestine from the Turk 
under a Charter guaranteed by the European powers, 
*hnd would then proceed to 'settle* in Palestine all tfrft&e 
Jews who could not be happy where they were. This 
beautiful dream roused the Jewish masses for a time to a 
kind of Messianic fervour ; it was so much more alluring 
than the hard realities which the Chovcvi Zion had 
had to face. But after a few yaars the inevitable 
awakening came. Realities remained realities, and the 
Charter remained a distant vision. Herzl passed away 
untimely in 1904, and with him and his wonderful per- 
sonality passed the only force which could make the 
dream-world appear for a time real. He had, indeed, 
obtained from the British Government an offer of a 
territory in East Africa (commonly, though incorrectly, 
footed in JJganda) for a qi^asi-autonomous settlement 
of Jews ; but this triumph of the Zionist Organisation 
only served to bring out the essential difference, hitherto 
more or less successfully kept in the background, between 
the head of the Organisation and its body. The ChovevS 
Zion , however they may have erred in attempting to 
further the colonisation of Palestine by appeals to indi- 
vidual self-interest, had at any rate remaned sufficiently 
nationalist to feel that a national Jewish settjement 
could by no possibility have any other home than 
Palestine. They had seen to it that t*he* Zionist 
Organisation put Palestine and no otljcr country into its 
programme. Now, when they found their trusted and 
beloved leader attempting to divert them to East 
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Africa — though he averred solemnly that East Africa 
was only intended as a temporary refuge, a Nachtasyl, 
and Palestine remained the real goal — they felt 'that 
they, had been betrayed. Herzl’s enormous influence 
averted, at the Congress of 1903, a direct refusal of The 
British Government’s offer: ^a Commission was 
appointed to study tke proposed territory. But when 
the next Congress met, in 1905, Herzl was m more, 
and the opponents of East Africa — the ZionS Zion , 
“ Zion-Zionists,” as they were called — carried the day. 
There was of course a violent reaction : the masses 
swung away from Zionism, now that it no longer held 
out to them the hope of a refuge from persecution and 
poverty, and some of the minority party founded a new 
body, the Jewish Territorial Organisation, to search the 
globe for a home of refuge. This was all to the good, 
for the Zionist Organisation was piirged of Messianism 
and was able to face realities again. The framework, 
and to a large extent the phraseology, created by Her&l 
were retained, but essentially the Zionist Organisation 
became perforce an instrument for the realisation of the 
national ideal along the two lines on which alone real 
advance is possible — the lines of Palestinian develop- 
ment and national education. It was only during the 
war, which brought on the one hand the Balfour Declar- 
ation, with its promise of a National Home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine, and on the other hand untold 
suffering and loss to the Jewish masses in Eastern 
Europe, that Messianic hopes were again aroused — 
again to be followed by the inevitable disillusionment 
and reaction. 

On the position 0 created by the recent developments 
of Zionism Achad Ha-Am has commented in a brief 
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introduction, written in June, 1920, for a new edition 
of his collected essays in Hebrew. As the question of 
the* scope of the Balfour Declaration is still much 
.debated, and has a special interest for English ^readers, 
I reproduce here the greater part of that Introduction. 

“ When,” he writes* ” I returned from Palestine in 
•1912, and my Summa Summarumr aroused violent aager 
in various quarters, I wrote an explanatory note by way 
of supplement to that essay ; and I should like to remind 
my readers on this occasion of some of the things that 
I said then, because they seem to me relevant at the 
present time. ‘ There must be,' I wjote, * some natural 
connection of cause and effect between an object and the 
means by which its attainment is sought : we must be 
able to show how this object can be attained by these 
means. So long as that connection does not exist, so 
long as we cannot attempt to justify our choice of means 
except by such vague phrases as ” Perhaps .... you 
pever can tell .... times change . . .” — we may speak 
ot^cherished hopes and an ideal for the distant future, 
but we cannot speak of a practical object which can 
serve as a basis for a systematic plan of work. For 
every systematic plan of work must necessarily be based 
on a cleat conception (whether intellectual or imagin- 
ative) of the chain of cause and effect which connects 
the various activities one with another, and all of them 
together with the object. . . . No doubt, 'we cannot 
foretell the future ; no doubt it is possible that unfore- 
seen things may happen an'd may change the face of 
reality. But a possibility of that kind cannpt be made 
the basis of a systematic plan of work, and we are 
dealing no longer with an objective of immediate activity, 
but with a vision of the future.’ 
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“ About two years after these words were written and 
published the world-war began, and led to those results 
which we know: ‘ unforeseen things happened * and 
changed the face of reality/* Our own life, too,* was 
caught in the maelstrom of world-happenings ; and^he 
face of our own reality, too, was changed as a conse- 
quence? Much might be &aid, and has already been 
said, about the character of these changes, about their 
good and their bad side, about their significance both 
for the Diaspora and for Palestine. I cannot now deal 
with this subject fully, and I wish for my part only to 
say a word or two on one of the principal features of 
the changed situation — I mean the widening of the 
horizon of our work in Palestine through the famous 
Declaration of the British Government, which has 
recently been confirmed by the Supreme Council, and 
thus has ceased to be merely the promise of a single 
Government and has become an international obliga- 
tion. This Declaration has provided a new ‘basis for 
a systematic plan of work/ and has set up 4 an objecjjve 
of immediate activity’ — activity on # a large*scale, such 
as has been hitherto only a theme for the anticipations 
of orators and essayists, with no real basis in the 
present. But at the same time the Declaration has 
winged anew the imagination of those who were already 
accustomed to build castles in the air, without regard 
to the realities of this earthly life. That is, I fancy, one 
of the reasons why there is still a demand for this book, 
thougn much of its content/; does not fit the realities of 
to-day. ( It is not so much the contents that- matter as 
the point of view from which I have tried to deal with 
the various questions as they arose. I have tried to 
judge not on the basis of tnat ‘ you-never-can-tell ’ 
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attitude which shrouds itself in the mists of the future, 
but on the basis of present realities, or of impending 
realities which can be prognosticated from existing con- 
ditions. Even to-day this* point of view needs* reitera- 
tion. For once it has happened, as by a miracle, that 
what was wildly improbable a short time ago has become 

a certain extent actual:. and this ‘miracle* ha& led 
those wjio were always waiting for miracles to claim a 
victory, and to insist on maintaining their attitude for 
the future also, and on laying down as the one principle 
of policy this perverted axiom — that if such a thing has 
happened once in exceptional circumstances, its like 
may happen again, and we can therefore construct our 
world as we please, regardless of present realities, and 
relying on a repetition of the miracle when we need it. 
There is a Jewish proverb which says : ‘ A mistake which 
succeeds is none thedess a mistake.* So a plan of work 
which turns its back on realities, and relies on the 
possibility that something out of the ordinary may turn 
up and change realities to its advantage, is a mistaken 
plan, even if it succeeds for 0 once in a way. And if it 
goes on banking on the element of chance, which does 
in fact interfere occasionally with the normal course of 
events, and continues to act accordingly, it will end in 
disaster, despite its initial success. 

“ All the details of the diplomatic conversations in 
London which led to the Declaration have not yet been 
made public ; but the time has come to reveal one 
1 secret,* because knowledge of it will make it easier to 
understand the true meaning of the Declaration. 

“ ‘To facilitate the establishment in Palestine of a 
National Home for the Jewish people 1 — that is the text 
of the -promise given to ( us by the British Government. 
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But that is not the text suggested to the Government 
by the Zionist spokesmen. They wished it to read : 

‘ the reconstitution of Palestine as the National Home 
of t]ae Jewish people’ ; but when the happy day arrived 
on which the Declaration was signed and sealed b)T*the 
Government, it was found to contain the first formula 
ap<& ndt the second. ThatHs to say, the allusion to the 
fact that we are about to rebuild our old national home 
was dropped, and at the same time the words * consti- 
tution of Palestine as the national home ’ were replaced 
by * establishment of a national home in Palestine/ 
There were somejvho understood at once that this had 
some significance ; but others thought that the difference 
was merely one of form. .Hence they sometimes attempted 
on subsequent occasions, when the negotiations with the 
Government afforded an opportunity, to formulate the 
promise in their own wording, as though it had not been 
changed. But every time they found in the Government’s 
reply a repetition of the actual text of the Declaration-^— 
which proves that it is not a case where the sajjie 
thing may be put equally well in either of two ways, but 
that the promise is really defined in this particular form 
of words, and goes no further. 

“ It can scarcely be necessary to explain at length the 
difference between the two versions. Had the British 
Government accepted the version suggested to it — that 
Palestine should be reconstituted as the national home 
of the Jewish people — its promise might have been 
interpreted as meaning that Palestine, inhabited as it 
now is* w|ts restored to the Jewish people on the ground 
of its historic right; that the Jewish people was to 
rebuild its waste places and was destined to rule over it 
and to manage all its affairs in its own way, without 
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regard to the consent or non-consent of its present 
inhabitants. For this rebuilding (it might have been 
understood) is only a renewal of the ancient right of the 
Jews> which over-rides the right of the present inhabi- 
tants, who have wrongly established their national home 
on a land not their own. But the British Government, 
as it stated expressly in the Declaration itself, * was jiot> 
willing to promise anything which would harm the 
present inhabitants of Palestine, and therefore it 
changed the Zionist formula, and gave it a more 
restricted form. The Government thinks, it would 
seem, that when a people has only the moral force of 
its claim to build its national home in a land at present 
inhabited by others, and has # not behind it a powerful 
army or fleet to prove the justice of its claim, that people 
can have only what its right allows it in truth and 
justice, and not what conquering peoples take for them- 
selves by armed force, under the cover of various 'rights' 
•invented for the occasion. Now the historic right of a 
people in relation to a country inhabited by others can 
mean only the right to settTe once more in its ancestral 
land, to work the land and to develop its resources 
without hindrance. And if the inhabitants complain 
that straagers have come to exploit the land and its 
population, the historic right has a complete aiswer to 
them : these newcomers are not strangers, but the 
descendants of the old masters of the country, and ag 
soon as they settle in it again, they are as good as 
natives. And not only the* settlers as individuals, but 
the collective body as a people, when it has ogee more 
put into this country a part of its national ^alth — men, 
capital, cultural institutions and so forth — has again in 
the country its nations^ home, and has the right to 
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extend and to complete its home up to the limit of its 
capacity. But this historic right does not over-ride the 
right of the other inhabitants, which is a tangible right 
based on generation after generation of life and work in 
the country. The country is at present their national* 
home too, *and they too have the right to develop their 
nqtiojial potentialities-so far as they are able. This # 
position, then, makes Palestine common grotyid for 
different peoples, each of which tries to establish its 
national home there ; and in this position it is impossible 
for the national home of either of them to be complete 
and to embrace all that is involved in the conception of 
a 1 national home.' If you build your house not on 
untenanted ground, but in a place where there are other 
inhabited houses, you are sole master only as far as your 
front gate. Within you may arrange your effects as 
you please, but beyond the gate all the inhabitants are 
partners, and the general administration must be 
ordered in conformity with the good of all of them-. 
Similarly, national homes of different peoples in the 
same country can demand only national freedom ?or 
each one in its internal affairs, and the affairs of the 
country which are common to all of them are admin- 
istered by all the ‘ householders * jointly if the relations 
between them and their degree of development qualify 
them for the task, or, if that condition is not yet ful- 
filled, by a guardian from outside, who takes care that 
the rights of none shall be infringed. 

“When, then, the British Government promised to 
facilitate the establishment in Palestine of a, national 
home for t^e Jewish people — and not, as was suggested 
to it, the reconstitution of Palestine as the national 
home of the Jewish people — that promise meant two 
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things. It meant in the first place recognition ‘ of the 
historic right of the Jewish people to build its national 
hcyne in Palestine, with a promise of assistance from 
the British Government ; and it meant in the second 
place a negation of the power of that right to over-ride 
the right of the present inhabitants and to make the 
Jewish people sole ruler the country. Thef national* 
home # of the Jewish people must be built out of the 
free material which can still be found in the country 
itself, and out of that which the Jews will bring in from 
outside or will create by their work, without overthrow- 
ing the national home of the other inhabitants. And 
as the two homes are contiguous, and friction and con- 
flicts of interest are inevitable, especially in the early 
period of the building of the Jewish national home, of 
which not even the foundations have yet been properly 
laid, the promise aecessarily demands, though it is not 
expressly so stated, that a guardian shall be appointed 
over the two homes — that is, over the whole country — 
’to see to it that the owner of the historic right, while he 
Joes not injure the inhabitants in their internal affairs, 
shall not on his side have obstacles put in his way by 
his neighbour, who at present is stronger than he. And 
in course of time, when the new national home is fully 
built, and its tenant is able to rely, no less than his 
neighbour, on the right which belongs to a large popu- 
lation living and working in* the country, it will b.e 
possible to raise the question whether £he time has not 
come to hand over the control of the country *to the 
* householders * themselves, so that they may .together 
administer their joint affairs, fairly and justty, in accord- 
ance with the needs of each of theffi and the value of 
his work for the revival* and development of the country. 
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“ This and no more, it seems to me, is what we can 
find in the Balfour Declaration ; and this and no more 
is what our leaders and writers ought to have told *he 
people, so that it should not imagine more than what is < 
actually there, and afterwards relapse into despair afftd 
absolute scepticism . ^ 

v But* we all know ''how tile Declaration was inter- * 
preted at the time of its publication, and how much 
exaggeration many of our workers and writers have 
tried to introduce Into it from that day to this. The 
Jewish people listened, and believed that the end of the 
galuth had indeed come, and that in a short time 
Palestine would be a. ‘ Jewish State.’ The Arab people 
too, which we have always ignored from the very begin- 
ning of the colonisation movement, listened, and 
believed that the Jews were coming to expropriate its 
land and to do with it what they liked. All this 
inevitably led to friction and bitterness on both sides, 
and contributed much to the state of things -which wa$ 
revealed in all its ugliness in the events at Jerusalem 
last April . 1 Those events, in conjunction with others 
which preceded them, might have taught us how long 
is the way from a written promise to its practical reali- 
sation, and how many are the obstacles, not easily to be 
removed, which beset our pathv But apparently we 
learned nothing ; and only a short time after the events 
at Jerusalem, when the British promise was confirmed 
at San Remo, we began once more to blow the Messianic 
trumpet, to announce the * redemption,’ and so forth. 

* * 

1 [The antjjjewish riots of April, 1920, in which many lives 
were lost. In a footnote at this point the author recalls that as far 
back as 1891 he drew attention to the Arab question, and pointed out 
the folly of regarding the Arabs as “ vteld men of the desert*,” who 
could not see what was going on around them.] 
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The confirmation of the promise, as I said above, raised 
it to the level of an international obligation, and from 
that point of view it is undoubtedly of great value. But 
►essentially it added nothing, and the text of the earlier 
promise remains absolutely unaltered. What the real 
meaning of that text ic* we have seen above ; but its 
brevity and vagueness allow those who so wish-^as* 
experience in Palestine fyas shown — to restrict its mean- 
ing much more — indeed, almost to nothing. Everything, 
therefore, depends on the good will of the ‘guardian/ 
on whom was placed at San Remo the duty of giving 
the promise practical effect. Had we paid attention to 
realities, we should have restrained our feelings, and 
have waited a little to see how the written word would 
be interpreted in practice. 

“ I have dwelt perhaps at undue length on this point, 
because it is the fundamental one. But in truth we are 
now confronted with other questions, internal questions, 
•which demand a solution without delay ; and the 
solutions ydiich we hear from time to time are as far 
from realities as are the poles asunder. It will not be 
long, however, before these visionary proposals, which 
are so attractive, have to make way for actual work, 
and we have to show in practice how far we have the 
material and moral strength to establish the national 
home which we have been given permission to establish 
in Palestine. 

“And at this great and # difficult moment I appear 
before my readers — perhaps for the last time — on the 
threshold of this book, and repeat once mdVe*my old 
warning, on which most of the essays in tfiis book are 
but a. commentary : 

“ Do not press on too quickly to the^goal, so long as 
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the actual conditions without which it cannot be reached 
have not been created ; and do not disparage the work 
which is .possible at any given time, having regard r to 
actual' conditions, even if it will not bring the Messiah 
to-day or tQ-morrow.” 

It is because Achad Ha-Am has consistently driven 
home the lesson reiterated in *these last words, and 
because that lesson* is so strikingly apt at the present 
time, that one feels justified to-day in producing a 
translation of some of his essays which, as regards their 
actual subject-matter, are somewhat out of date. The 
point of view from which ^he approaches Zionist ques- 
tions — that of an idealism guided but not subdued by a 
sternly objective apprehension of realities — is not out 
of date, and never will be until either human beings or 
external realities change very much. And that point of 
view is capable of a wider application than is. expressly • 
given to it by the Lover of Zion, concerned primarily 
with the problems and the destiny of his ownr people : 
for it is true of any other ideal movement no less than 
of Zionism that it is endangered not alone by those who 
oppose it, but also by those who adhere to it only because 
they expect it to work miracles. 


The translations in this volume, like those in its pre- 
decessor, have had the advantage of revision by Achad 
Ha-Am. The few foot-notes which the translator has 
added are enclosed in square brackets. 

I am much indebted to Mr. Fisher Unwin and to 
Messrs. Paul Goodman and Arthur D. Lewis for. per- 
mission to include in this volume the translation of “A 
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Spiritual Centre,” which first appeared in Zionism : 
Problems and Views, and to the Union of Jewish 
Literary Societies for permission to reprint that part of 
“ The Time has Come ” which appeared in tKe Jewish 
Lvterary Annual for 1907. My best thanks are due to the 
Editors of the Jewish Reyiew, Messrs. Norman Bentwich 
and Joseph Hockman, who have 'kindly allowecT Tne % *to 
include ” Judaism and the Gospels ” and “ Summa Sum- 
marum ” from the Jewish Review. I have also to thank 
ihe Jiidischer Verlag , which now owns* the copyright of the 
Hebrew original, for consenting to the publication of 
this volume of translations. 
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I 

For many centuries the Jewish ^people, sunk in 
poverty and degradation, has been sustained by faith 
and hope in the divine mercy. The present generation 
has seen the birth of a new and far-reaching idea, which 
promises to bring down our faitji and hope from heaven, 
and transform both into living and active forces, making 
our land the goal of hope, and our people the anchor 
of faith. • 

Historic ideas of this kind spring forth suddenly, as 
though of their own accord, when the time is ripe. They 
at once establish their sway over the minds which respond 
to them, and from these they spread abroad and make 
their way through the world — as a spark first sets fire 
to the most inflammable material, and then spreads to 
the framework of the building. It was in this way that 
our idea came to birth, without our being able \o say 
who discovered it, and won adherents among those who 
halted half-way : among those, that is, w&ose faith had 
weakened, and who had no longer the patience to^wait 
for miracles, but who, on tlie other hand, were still 
attached to their people by bonds which had nofc lc£t their 
strength, and had not yet abandoned Relief its right 
to exist as a single people. These first “ nationalists 
raised the banner of the ^iew idea, and w^nt out to fight 
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its battle full of confidence. The sincerity of their own 
conviction gradually awoke conviction in others, and 
daily fresh recruits joined th^m from Left and Ri^ht : 
so that one might have expected them in a short time to 
be numbered by tens of thousands. 

But /neanwhile the movement underwent a fundamental 
change. The idea took practical shape in the work of' 
Palestinian colonisation. This unlooked-for develop- 
ment surprised friends and foes alike. The friends of 
the idea raised a shout of victory, and cried in exultation : 
Is not this a thing unheard-of, that an idea so young has 
strength to force Its way into the world of action ? Does 
not this prove clearly that we were not mere dreamers ? 
The foes of the movement, on their side, who had 
hitherto despised it and mocked it, as an idle fancy of 
dreamers and visionaries, now began grudgingly to admit 
that after all it showed signs of life and was worthy of 
attention. 

From that time dates a new period in the history df 
the idea ; and if we glance at the whole cpurse of its 
development from that time to the present, we shall find 
once again matter for surprise. Whereas previously the 
idea grew ever stronger and stronger and spread more 
and mpre widely among all sections of the people, while 
its sponsors looked to the future with exultation and high 
hopes, now, after its victory, it has ceased to win new 
adherents, and even its old adherents seem to lose their 
energy, and ask for nothing more than the well-being 
of the few poor colonies 1 already in existence, .which are 
what remains of all their pleasant visions of an earlier 
day. But even this modest demand remains unfulfilled ; 
the land is full of intrigues andy quarrels and pettiness — 

1 Jewish agricultural settlements in Palestine.] 
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all for the sake and for the glory of the great idea — which 
give them no peace and endless worry ; and who knows 
what will be the end of it all ? 

as a philosopher has said, it is melancholy to 
witness the death from old age of a religion which 
brought comfort to meji in the past^ how much mqjre sad 
is it when an idea full of youthful vigour — the hope ftf 
the passing generation and the salvation of that which 
is coming — stumbles and falls at the outset of its career ! 
Add to this that the idea in question is one which we see 
exercising so profound an influence over many peoples, 
and surely we are bound to ask .ourselves the old 
question : Why are we so different from any other race 
or nation ? Or are those of our’people really right, who 
say that we have ceased to be a nation and are held 
together only by the. bond of religion ? But, after all, 
those who take that view can speak only for themselves. 
It. is true that between them and us there is no longer 
ahy bond except that of a common religiofi and the 
hatred which our enemies have for us ; but we ourselves, 
who feel our Jewish nationality in our own hearts, very 
properly deride anybody who tries to argue out of exist- 
ence som^hing of which we have an intuitive conviction. 
If this is so, why has not the idea of the national jebirth 
succeeded in taking root even among ourselves and in 
making that progress for which we hoped ? . 

Writers in the press give us two answers to this 
question. Some blame the Chalukah 1 with its Rabbis 

1 f Chalukah — lit. “ division ” — is the Hebrew name fo^ the stream 
of charity which flows — or flowed before the war — i^ito Palestine 
from all quarters of the Jewish dispersion, ^tended primarily for 
the support of scholars, it has in practice done much to pauperise 
the Jewish population in the cities of Palestine, and has created a 
problem which it may take a generation or more of economic 
progress to solve.] 
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and scribes, others “ the Baron ” 1 with his agents and 
administrators in Palestine. All alike try to fasten the 
blame on certain men, as though but for them the Jewish 
problem would have been solved for all time; and'th# 
only point at issue is whether it is A. and B. or X. and Y. 
who stand in the way of that consummation. But such 
‘arj^wers are not at all satisfying. They simply raise a* 
further question : How is it that certain individuals, be 
they who they may, are in a position to obstruct the 
progress of the whole nation ? Must it not be a sorry 
‘‘national movement ” which depends for its success on 
the generosity of* a philanthropist and the kindness of 
his agents, and cannot withstand the miserable Chalukah , 
which is itself fighting for its existence with what 
strength it has left ? 

We must look, then, for the cause of all the evil not 
in isolated facts, in what this man or the other does, but 
much deeper. If we do that we shall find, I think, the 
true cause to lie in the “victory” which the idea has 
achieved prematurely through the fault of its champions. 
In their eagerness to obtain great results before the time 
was ripe, they have deserted the long road of natural 
development, and by artificial means have forced into the 
arena of practical life an idea which was still young 
and tender, neither fully ripened nor sufficiently 
developed ; and thanks to this excessive haste their 
strength has failed them, and their labour has been in 
vain. « „ 

This judgment will certainly not be widely acceptable, 
and I will therefore endeavour in what follows to explain 
it so far as I am able, and so far as the nature of the 
subject permits. 

1 [Baron Edmond de Rothschild.] 
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Every belief or opinion which leads to action* must 
necessarily be founded on the following three judgments : 
First, that the attainment of a certain object is felt by us 
to be needed ; secondly, * that certain actions 'ar% the 
m£ans to the attainment of that object ; and thirdly, that 
those actions are not beyond our power, and* the effort 
• which they require is* not so great as to outweigh the 
value oi the object in our estimation. The first of these 
judgments is based on feeling, and needs no proof ; the 
second and third are based on knowledge of facts and 
phenomena outside ourselves, and therefore need the 
assent of reason. 

When, therefore, a new idea summons us to a new 
course of action, it may be simply discovering new 
methods of attaining an object which we valued before, 
and may at the same time be able to demonstrate by 
conclusive proofs, whether theoretical or practical, that 
these methods really lead to the attainment of the 
Qbject, and are commensurate with its value and with 
our resources. A new discovery of this sort belongs 
entirely t<5 the sphere of reason, and therefore its 
sponsors need put their case only before people of 
intelligence and good judgment. If such men pronounce 
the new Idea right, and proceed to act as it bids, its 
victory among the masses is assured : for gradually the 
masses will follow in the right course. But it will be 
different if one of these conditions is lacking — if, that j 
is, the object which the new idea sets before us is one 
that we do not already value, or one not valued pro- 
portionately to the difficulty of its attainment ; or again 
if it cannot compel reason, by convincing arguments, to 
admit the correctness of its judgment as regards the 
connection between th^ means and the object, and as 
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regards the resources and the effort necessary for the 
attainment of the object. In either of these cases the 
new idea must rely for its success not on reason, but on 
sentiment. For the growth of a feeling of affection, and 
desire for the object will carry with it not only * a 
strengthening of the determination to strive after its 
attainment, no matter how great the effort required, but 
cflso an increasing intellectual belief in the possibility of 
its attainment, in spite of the absence of conclusive 
evidence that it* is attainable. Hence those who 
originate an idea of this kind have not, at the outset of 
their activity, any concern with the intellectuals, the 
men of dry logic and cold calculation : it is not in that 
quarter that they will find support. They must turn only 
to those whose sensibilities are quick, and who are 
governed by their feelings ; they alone will listen. And 
for that reason the originators of *the idea must them- 
selves be above all things men of keen sensibility, 
temperamentally capable of concentrating .their whole 
spiritual life on a single point, on one idea and one desire, 
of devoting their whole life to it and expending in its 
service their last ounce of strength. By doing their work 
competently and with absolute devotion they will show 
that they have themselves boundless faith in the truth of 
their idea, and infinite love for its service ; and that will 
be the only sure means of awakening faith and love in 
others. In tljat way, and not by mere talk, will they 
gain wide support for their idea. And if they appeal 
in tMs way to sentiment, Yhen there is a chance for the 
idea (proyided that it does in some way correspond to a 
current need) to spread gradually and to win many 
adherents who will be devoted to it heart and soul. It 
is true that such adherents, being strong mainly on the 
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side of feeling, are not generally fitted, for all • their 
good will, to carry out a difficult undertaking, which 
neecjs strength, discernment, and experience ; but that 
matters not at all. For in course of time, as the idea 
spikes root more and more firmly in the heart of the 
people, and makes its way into every house and every 
^family, it will at last capture the great men, the Wdei£ 
and the t thinkers. They, too, will begin, whether the^ 
like it or no, to feel the workings of the new force which 
envelops them on every side. Their opposition will 
grow feebler and feebler, until at last they will succumb 
and take their place in the van. Then the idea will 
become a force to be reckoned with in practical affairs, 
and its originators, setting out on the task of its realisa- 
tion, with the confidence born of strength, and with 
the necessary equipment of knowledge and skill, may 
achieve brilliant results, and have the laugh of the 
intellectuals and the sceptics who used to scoff at them 
as- dreamers. 

The history of ideas and beliefs afford actual examples 
of all that has been said above' But it is time to return 
to our immediate subject. 

The idea which we are here discussing is not new 
in the sense of setting up a new object of endeavour ; but 
the methods which it suggests for the attainment*of its 
object demand a great expenditure of effort, and it 
cannot prove the adequacy of ith methods 50 conclusively 
as to compel reason to assent to the truth of its 
judgments. What it needs, therefore, is to make <?f the 
devotion and the desire which are felt for it^ ideal an 
instrument for the strengthening of faith and the 
sharpening of resolution. Now the* devotion of the 
individual to the well-being of the community, which is 
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the Meal here in question, is a sentiment to which we 
Jews are no strangers. But if we would estimate aright 
its capacity to produce the faith and the resolution- that 
are needed for the realisation of our idea, we must* first 
of all study the vicissitudes through which it has pas$£cl, 
and examine its present condition. 

« AH* the laws and Ordinances, ‘all the blessings and* 
Curses of the Law of Moses have but one unvarying 
object : the well-being of the nation as a whole in the 
land of its inheritance. The happiness of the individual 
is not regarded. The individual Israelite is treated as 
standing to the^people of Israel in the relation of a single 
limb to the whole body : the actions of the individual 
have their reward in the good of the community. One 
long chain unites all the generations, from Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob to the end of time ; the covenant which 
God made with the Patriarchs die keeps with their 
descendants, and if the fathers eat sour grapes, the teeth 
of the children will be set on edge. For the people' is 
one people throughout all its generations,, and the indi- 
viduals who come and go in each generatiofi are but as 
those minute parts of the living body which change every 
day, without affecting in any degree the character of that 
organic unity which is the whole body. * 

It ft difficult to say definitely whether at any period 
our people as a whole really entertained the sentiment 
of national loyalty in this high degree, or whether it was 
only a moral ideal cherished by the most important section 
of tile people. But at any rate it is clear that after the 
destruction of the first Temple, when the nation’s star 
had almost set, and its well-being was so nearly shattered 
that even its best sons despaired, and when the elders 
of Israel sat before Ezekiel and said : ,c We will be as 
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the heathen, as the families of the countries ,’ 1 and * 14 Our 
bones are dried, and our hope is lost” — it is clear that 
at that time our people began to be more concerned 
about the fate of the righteous individual who perishes 
despite his righteousness. From that time date the 
familiar speculations about the relation betwee'n goodness 
and happiness which find in ETzekiel, in Ecclesiastes • 
and in«many of the Psalms (and in Job some would adaV 
holding that book also to have been written in this 
period); and many men, not satisfied by any of the 
solutions which were propounded, came to the con- 
clusion that 4 ‘ it is vain to serve God,*” and that 44 to 
serve the Master without expectation of reward” is a 
fruitless proceeding. It would, seem that then, and not 
till then, when the well-being of the community could 
no longer inspire enthusiasm and idealism, did our 
people suddenly remember the individual, remember 
that besides the life of the body corporate the individual 
has a life -peculiarly his own, and that in. this life of 
his own he yvants pleasure and happiness, and demands 
a personaPreward for his personal righteousness. 

The effect of this discovery on the Jewish thought of 
that epoch is found in such pronouncements as this : 
41 The present life is like an entrance-hall to the future 
life.” The happiness which the individual desires will 
become his when he enters the banqueting-hall, if only 
he qualifies for it by his conduct in the ante-room. The 
national ideal having ceased to satisfy, the religious 
ordinances are endowed instead with a meaning and £ 
purpose ‘ for the individual, as the spirit <Tf the age 
demands, and are put outside the domain of the national 
sentiment. Despite this change, the national sentimenl 
continued for a long time to live on and*to play its pari 
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in the political life of the people : witness the whole 
history of the long period which ended with the wars of 
Titus and Hadrian. But since on the political side there 
was *a continuous decline, the religious life grew corre- 
spondingly stronger, and concurrently the individualist 
element in the individual members of the nation pre- 
' vailed more and more over the nationalist element, and 
c 3rove it ultimately from its last stronghold — tRe hope 
for a future redemption. That hope, the heartfelt 
yearning of a nation seeking in a distant future what 
the present could not give, ceased in time to satisfy 
people in its original form, which looked forward to a 
Messianic Age “differing from the life of to-day in 
nothing except the emancipation of Israel from servi- 
tude/ ' For living men and women no longer found any 
comfort for themselves in the abundance of good which 
was to come to their nation in the latter end of days, 
when they would be dead and gone. Each individual 
demanded -his own private and personal share of the 
expected general happiness. And religion went so far 
as to satisfy even this demand, by laying less emphasis 
on the redemption than on the resurrection of the 
dead. 

Thus the national ideal was completely changed. No 
longer is patriotism a pure, unselfish devotion ; no 
longer is the common good the highest of all aims, over- 
' riding the pefsonal aims of each individual. On the 
contrary : henceforward the summum bonum is for each 
individual his personal well-being, in time or in 
eternity, * and the individual cares about the common 
good only in so far as he himself participates in it. To 
realise how complete the change of attitude became in 
course of time,^we need only recall the surprise expressed 
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by the Tannaim 1 because the Pentateuch speaks of “ the 
land which fhe Lord swore to your ancestors to give 
to them In fact, the .land was given not to them, 
hjjt'only to their descendants, and so the Tannaim* find 
in this passage an allusion to the resurrection of the 
dead (SifrS ). 1 This shows that in their time that deep- 
rooted consciousness of the union of all ages in the bo% 
corporate of the people, which pervades the whole of 
the Pentateuch, had become so weak that they could 
not understand the words “ to them ” except as 
referring to the actual individuals to whom they were 
addressed. 

Subsequent events — the terrible oppressions and fre- 
quent migrations, which intensified immeasurably the 
personal anxiety of every Jew for his own safety and 
that of his family— contributed still further to the 
enfeebling of the already weakened national sentiment, 
and to the concentration of interest primarily in the life 
of the family, secondarily in that of the congregation 
(in which the individual finds 'satisfaction for his needs). 
The national life of the people as a whole practically 
ceased to matter to the individual. Even those Jews 
who are §jtill capable of feeling occasionally an impulse 
to work for the nation cannot as a rule so far transcend 
their individualism as to subordinate their own love of 
self and their own ambition, or their immediate family 
or communal interests, to the requirements of the nation. 
The demon of egoism — inditidual or congregatidhal — 
haunts us-in all that we do for our people, and oppresses 


1 [The Jewish teachers of the period (roughly) from 200 B.C. to 
200 C.E. They were responsible for the Mishnah — the first Code of 
Jewish taw after the Pentat^ich — and for the earliest commentaries 
on the Bible or parts of it, one of which is called Sifr6.~\ 
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the rare manifestations of national feeling, being the 
stronger of the two. 

This, then, was the state of feeling to which we had 
to appeal, by means of which we had to create* the 
invincible faith and the indomitable will that are needed 
for ajgreat, constructive national effort. 

What ought we to have done ? 

It follows from what has been said above that \&e ought 
to have made it o\ir first object to bring about a revival — 
to inspire men with a deeper attachment to the national 
life, and a more ardent desire for the national well-being. 
By these means we should have aroused the necessary 
determination, and we should have obtained devoted 
adherents. No doubt such work is very difficult and 
takes a long time, not one year or one decade ; and, I 
repeat, it is not to be accomplished by speeches alone, 
but demands the employment of "all means by which 
men’s hearts can be won. Hence it is probable — in fact 
almost certain — that if we had chosen this ‘method we 
should not yet have had time to produce concrete results 
in Palestine itself : lacking the resources necessary to 
do things well, we should have been too prudent to do 
things badly. But, on the other side, we should have 
made*. strenuous endeavours to train up Jews who would 
work for their people. We should have striven gradu- 
ally to extend the empire of our ideal in Jewry, till at 
last it could find genuine, whole-hearted devotees, with 
all the qualities needed tp enable them to work for its 
practical realisation. 

But such was not the policy of the first champions of 
our ideal. As Jews, they had a spice of individualism 
in their nationalism, and were not capable of planting 
a tree so that ‘others might eat 1 its fruit after they them- 
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selves were dead and gone. Not satisfied with wbrking 
among the people to train up those who would ultimately 
work in the land, they wanted to see with their own eyes 
the* actual work in the land and its results. When, 
therefore, they found that their first rallying-cry, in 
which they based their appeal on the general good, did 
not at once rouse the'national determination to tctke up« 
Palestinian work, they summoned to their aid — like odfe 
teachers of old — the individualistic motive, and rested 
their appeal on economic want, which is always sure 
of sympathy. To this end they began to publish favour- 
able reports, and to make optimistic calculations, which 
plainly showed that so many dunams 1 of land, so many 
head of cattle and so much equipment, costing so-and- 
so much, were sufficient in Palestine to keep a whole 
family in comfort and affluence : so that anybody who 
wanted to do well afid had the necessary capital should 
betake him to the goodly land, where he and his family 
would prosper, while the nation too would benefit. An 
appeal on these lines did reajly induce some people to 
go to Palestine in order to win comfort and affluence ,* 
whereat the promoters of the idea were mightily pleased, 
and did not examine very closely what kind of people 
the emigfants to Palestine w r ere, and why they went. 
But these people, most of whom were by no means 
prepared to submit cheerfully to discomfort for the sake 
of a national ideal, found when they reached Palestine 
that they had been taken in by imaginative reports and 
estimates ; and they set up — and are still keeping up — 
a loud and bitter outcry, seeking to gain their individual 
ends by all means in their power, and % regardless of any 
distinction between what is legitimate and what is not, 

1 [A Turkish measure = a bdut \ acre.] 
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or of the fair name of the ideal which they dishonour. 
The details of the story are public property. 

What wonder, then, that so great an ideal, presented 
in so unworthy a form, can n’o longer gain adherents; 
that a national building founded on the expectation of 
profit and -self-interest falls to ruins when it becomes 
generally known that the expectation has not been 
^alised, and self-interest bids men keep away* 

This, then, is th‘e wrong way. Certainly, seeing that 
these ruins are already there, we are not at liberty to 
neglect the task of mending and improving so far as 
we can. But at the same time we must remember that 
it is not on these that wejnust base our hope of ultimate 
success. The heart of the people — that is the foundation 
on which the land will be regenerated. And the people 
is broken into fragments. « 

So let us return to the road on which we started when 
our idea fir§t arose. Instead of adding yet more ruins, 
let us endeavour to give the idea itself strong roots and 
to strengthen and deepen its hold on the Jewish people, 
not by force, but by the spirit. Then we shall in time 
have the possibility of doing actual work. 

“ I shall see it, but not now : I shall behold it, but 
not nigh.” 


II 

“ Let us not theorise bxTmuch, or slacken our efforts. 
Let us#ayoid impatience and undue haste. 'Let us 
increase our devotion to our people and our love for our 
ancestral land, ariS the God of Zion will help us. M 
These are the, concluding wor^s of the long criticism 
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of my first essay which appeared in ha-Meliz. 1 It 
might be inferred that my advice to the ChovevS Zion 
was that they should confine themselves to theory, give 
up practical work, proceed with undue haste, and refrain 
from increasing devotion to our people and love for our 
ancestral land. But any attentive reader of- my article 
will not need to be told that as* regards the two laet 
points *1 said the exact opposite : that we should no^ 
through undue haste, attempt to achieve by the appeal 
to self-interest things which are not y£t ripe for achieve- 
ment by force of the ideal itself, because so long as 
Chibbath Zion is not a living and burning passion in the 
heart of the people we lack the only basis on which the 
land could be regenerated, anc^ for that reason we must 
strive with all our might to increase our devotion to our 
people and our love for our ancestral land. But as 
regards theorising and neglecting action, I may really 
have left my meaning uncertain through excessive 
brevity. Though I said explicitly that propaganda could 
be made only by work competently done, and not by 
speeches alone, it is possible that I ought to have added 
— what is really self-evident from the context — that so 
long as the time is not ripe for the actual carrying out 
of our id£&, the object of everything that we do on a small 
scale ought to be simply to win adherents to our "cause ; 
that by that test and that alone we ought to distinguish 
between what is well and what is ill don$ b<3th in Pales- 
tine and outside it ; that therefore quality and not quantity 
must be our concern, and we must not confine our efforts 
to the improvement of the colonies, but must*is« all the 
many and various ways of appealing^to the* people. 

1 [The Hebrew paper in which this and the foregoing essay 
originally appeared.] 
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It i£ therefore futile for my critic to labour to prove 
that the Choveve Zion had no right “ to defer action 
until they had created a new state of mind in the Jewish 
masses and awakened their national consciousness/ * 

Idea and action,’ 1 he says, “ are not separated in our 
minds ; it ^requires deeds to convince us. How then 
could the idea of resettlement gain acceptance with the 
^masses if it were not accompanied by action? 1 * All 
this does not touch my position, because I did not 
demand deferment of action. On the contrary, I 
demanded that everything possible should be done to 
awaken the love of Palestine, and from that it follows 
that when the champions of the idea themselves cultivate 
the Holy Land with the sweat of their brows and their 
hearts* blood, as an example , they are doing the very 
best propaganda work. But the settlement as it is 
to-day — can it be regarded as propaganda work of this 
kind? My critic himself says that “the champions of 
the idea did*not do the work with their own hands,** but 
“talked in four languages,;'* and what they said was 
calculated only to incite those who were out for material 
advancement to go to Palestine and do the work. Such 
men did in fact go to Palestine, and we know what they 
did and what happened to them and what the settlement 
has become. No wonder, then, that the idea has gone 
on losing its influence on the minds of the people, and 
that the heart Gf the Jew does not glow at the vision of 
Jewish farmers hoeing and ploughing the land of our 
fathers, as in the days of David and Solomon. Neither 
the deeds ttor the doers are such as to inspire enthusiasm 
in a people 1 whose^ heart is chilled by age and trouble. 

But my critic joins issue with me in principle as # well. 
He maintains that by no possible*- means can we succeed 
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in arousing a strong national sentiment among our 
people, because ever since we became a nation “ the 
sentiment of nationality has been foreign to the spirit of 
our people, and the individual Jew seeks rather his. own 
good and his private advantage ; " and it is vain for us 
to fight against the spirit and natural character of the 
people, “for nothing avails against national character/’ 
Hence the Choveve Zion chose the line of self-interest, 
not because they preferred it, but because no other was 
open. “The Jewish masses do not properly understand 
the language of the national sentiment. Our endeavour 
must be to make actions speak to thenf in a language 
which they do understand — the language of self-interest. 
Then calculation will succeed where sentiment cannot." 

Now “ the language of self-interest " is the language 
of the struggle for existence, which speaks to each indi- 
vidual in the particular style adapted to his position and 
ambitions, and to no man in a speech which his neigh- 
bour understands ; and I for my part am unable to see 
how it can^scrve us instead oC the unvarying appeal of 
the national sentiment, which unites all hearts for one 
aim and one purpose. Even the Utilitarians, who tried 
to trace all moral and social tendencies to the pursuit of 
individuaf advantage, were concerned only to explain 
the first cause of these tendencies, and to show how they 
came into existence and developed, as against those who 
attributed their presence to a direct interposition of 
Providence. But it is universally admitted that, self- 
interest alone, as it is in itself, cannot provide a basis 
for any organised society or any great collects Effort. 

Let us, however, waive that pointy and fet us hear 
from ojur critic's own lips what is the language of self- 
interest in this matter. «“ National sentiment, " he says, 
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"is foreign to the spirit of our people. The way to 
convince them is to show by figures that any industrious 
and peaceable man will find what he wants in Palestine, 
provided he has physical strength and capital." c He 
admits, then, that only a man who has capital and 
physical strength, and is industrious and peaceable to 
boot, will find in Palestine what he wants — that is to say, 
his individual advantage. Now it is difficult to find the 
last-named qualifications in a Jew who has capital, and 
is accustomed to make his living easily and to have 
a great regard for his own dignity ; and apart from that, 
we have to remember that such a man will not easily find 
what he wants in Palestine. For a man with capital 
wants not merely plain food and raiment : he wants also 
the luxuries and pleasures to which he has been used. 
And if he is thinking of his individual advantage, he will 
certainly come to the conclusion that it is folly to lay out 
his capital in purchasing a piece of land in Palestine, 
where at the very best he will have to work hard without 
being able to find satisfaction for even 3 half of his 
desires. To the truth of this statement our*critic him- 
self bears witness. He tells us that " in those days also 
( i.e ., in the beginning of the colonisation work) the 
movement existed principally among the pcror, who 
hoped' co be established by the generosity of others ; and 
the rich held aloof, then as now." Again : "In the 
.winter of 1881-82 the first emissary travelled to Pales- 
tine, bearing written authority from a number of men 
in good circumstances to purchase land on their behalf. 
He bougfct the land of Rishon-le-Zion, but those who 
had authorised him to buy for them changed their 
minds." And again : " Of those who bought plots of 
land in the colqny just mentioned it was only the poor 
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who went to Palestine; the rich remained at home . ” 
Finally : “ The net result of the whole movement was 
that, with few exceptions, those who remained in 
Palestine were men in *the last stage of poverty.” 
Experience, therefore, teaches us that men of capital, 
if they understand no language except that of* individual 
> self-interest, will not go to find in Palestine “ what they, 
want,”«because they want more than they will find there. 
Who is there, then, whom figures can persuade or to 
whom self-interest can recommend Palestine, if those 
who could go will not, and those who would cannot ? 

I asked in my article why the idea lost. ground among 
our people from the time when it began to take practical 
shape in the land. Our critic answers with a sigh : 

” Our impatient people saw that a long time and a great 
deal of money would be needed to put the colonies which 
had been founded into a satisfactory condition, and their 
courage failed them. For eighteen hundred years we 
found it possible to exist without moving a finger for the 
colonisation of our land and the salvation of our people ; 
but now that we have not been able to make our colonies 
all that they should be in six years, we lose heart. Are 
we not an impatient people?” He does not realise 
that whart he attributes to impatience is simply an 
inevitable result of the appeal to self-interest.* For 
eighteen hundred years we did not move a finger for the 
colonisation of our land, because we did^ not expect it . 
to bring us advantage as individuals. In recent years 
we have paid attention to the colonisation of our "land, 
because feports and statistics have led us to hope* that it 
will bring us advantage as individuals. But mow, when 
we see that a long time and a great cteal of money will 
be needed to put the polonies already ^Founded into a 
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satisfactory condition, it becomes clear that from the 
point of view of individual self-interest the thing is not 
worth while ; and so we have quite justifiably lost heart, 
and the colonisation of our lan‘d has become a charitable 
affair, which affords a scant subsistence to some hundreds 
of people “in the last stage of poverty.* * 

Such, then, is the language of individual self-ifiterest. 
Ilad our critic really been able to adduce convincing 
arguments in support of his severe judgment that there 
never was and never will be any national sentiment 
among the Jews*, and that individual Jews will never be 
able to rise above “ private advantage and individual 
self-interest,’ * then we , might as well throw up the 
sponge. We should have no right to be called a people 
or to lay claim to a land. But, luckily for us, his 
arguments are not so dangerous. * 

As a general rule, ethnological investigations into the 
characteristics of different people are extremely specu- 
lative and hazardous. One ethnologist set about to 
collect the opinions of the foremost authorities as to the 
characteristics of the Arabs, and this is what he found. 
Some maintain that the Arab is a man of action, con- 
cerned only with concrete things, and very weak on the 
side o*f imagination ; while others assert that both the 
Arabs and the Hebrews are strongly imaginative, and 
•that among The Arabs the imagination is always more 
powerful than the reason. t On the other hand, Sprenger 
regards it as self-evident that the predominance of the 
imagination over the reason is a characteristic opposed 
to the Aral# spirit, and lays it down as a truth universally 
recognised that the spirit of the Semitic peoples gener- 
ally is objective** whereas Lassenr, and after him Renan, 
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regard it as universally recognised that the fundamental 
characteristic of the Semitic peoples is subjectivity . 1 

If there are these differences of opinion as regards the 
characteristics of the Afabs, who have never ,been 
uprooted and driven into exile, can anybody have the 
assurance to dogmatise about the characteristics of a 
people like our own, 'which has 'been scattered amowg 
different peoples these two thousand years ? Can any- 
body be so all-knowing as to distinguish with precision 
between those characteristics which' are innate and 
original in us, and those which have been produced in 
us by our own environment in exile ; to trace one by one 
all the mutations which the original and the acquired 
traits have undergone in the passage from generation to 
generation and from land to land ; to forecast which of 
our characteristics may or may not change with a change 
of environment ? Why, here is our critic laying down 
the law about the Jewish character as though it were 
something- fixed and unchangeable by tirr\e or place, 
while one famous modern writer has picked out the Jews 
to demonstrate the truth of his theory that national 
characteristics depend more on environment and social 
conditions than on heredity, because he finds that our 
characteristics differ in different countries and change at 
different periods, according to our environment and the 
spirit of the people among whom we live . 3 

This being so, I will not enlarge oi\, the details of« 
our critic's theory as to Jewish characteristics, but will 
confine myself to that one dangerous characteristic 
which he attributes to us —the innate lack cJL national 
sentiment. 

\ 

1 A. ’Muller, Zeitschrift ftir Volkerpsychologic^XIV . , p. 436. 

* Henry George, Progression d Poverty, p. 362. 
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In my essay I argued thus : Seeing that the Law of 
Moses is entirely based on the welfare of the whole 
nation, so much so that it has no need to appeal to belief 
in future reward and punishment (a belief which *was 
known in Egypt in very early times) in order to satisfy 
the individual, we are # justified in inferring the existence 
'St that time of a very strong national sentiment in the 
whole people, or the most important section of it ; and 
it was only through historical circumstances that this 
sentiment afterwards lost its force. Thus we are at 
liberty to believe that by appropriate means it is possible 
to revive to-d^y in our people a sentiment which it 
already had in ancient times. To this our critic replies : 

If the Law looked only* at the general good, that is not 
because at a certain time the spirit of individualism did 
not exist in Israel, but because the Law is practical and 
reckons with facts. We see tliat the individual is 
exposed to all kinds of accidents and misfortunes. How, 
then, could a practical Law like ours guarantee indi- 
vidual happiness, which unrealisable ? '* # 

I have tried my hardest, Heaven knows, to discover 
what this means, but in vain. It simply proves my 
point. For if Judaism is realistic, and if the happiness of 
the individual on earth is unrealisable, and if at the same 
time there was no national sentiment, and the people 
attached no great importance to the well-being of the 
* nation as a whole — then how could Judaism 1)© content 
with promising a reward *which could not have mitch 
value as an incentive to right living, when it might have 
done as either religions have done, both before and since, 
and as it du! itself at a much later period, in response to 
the needs of the time : namely, have promised* every 
individual a reward in heaven ? * 
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And our qritic gets himself into all this difficulty simply 
because he finds it stated by Chwolson that all Semites 
are individualistic by nature. If that is so, we cannot 
adroit the existence of a national sentiment in Israel at 
any period. Now we have seen above how much 
reliance can be placed in such matters on the statements 
of well-known authorities. But if we examine carefully* 
the passage which our critic quotes from Chwolson, we 
shall be even more surprised at his finding in it sufficient 
ground for passing such a sweeping judgment on his 
people. Chwolson says: " There was scarcely ever 
a strong bond of union between the Jewish tribes. A 
full national consciousness has never developed very far 
among Semites. Each tribe is»a unity, the members of 
which are closely bound together among themselves ; 
but* there is no feeling of unity between the different 
tribes.* * The explahation, according to Chwolson, lies 
in that individualism “ which is especially characteristic 
of' the Semites.* * But who can show how “ a full 
national consciousness ** differs in character from a 
feeling of fove for and attachment to a single tribe ? 
And if it was individualism — and not external circum- 
stances — which prevented the Jewish tribes from being 
joined b^* a strong bond of union/* how is it th^t this 
individualism allowed each tribe to become a closely- 
knit unity ? Surely, when a man feels it necessary and 
possible to subordinate his individual interests to those 
of the larger unit to which he. belongs, even if that* unit 
is only a petty tribe, he has already got beyond indi- 
vidualism, and is therefore capable even of ** *a full, 
national consciousness,** provided that thd-e are no 
external obstacles ; and the only differ^ce between the 
national sentiment of a Frenchman and the tribal senti- 
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ment* of a Montenegrin lies in the magnitude of what 
inspires the sentiment, not in the character of the 
sentiment itself. And, in fact, it does happen in all 
periods, under suitable conditions, that tribal patriQtism 
expands into national patriotism. The ancient Greeks 
were at first divided into small tribes, continually at war 
ft *with one another, arid it was only at a late period that 1 
they acquired the sentiment of national unity. In the 
Middle Ages the Italian cities were separate and mutu- 
ally hostile, ancP yet at last the Italians developed a 
strong national sentiment. And, to come to recent 
times, who dees not know what the Germans were until 
a few decades ago? “We still remember ,’ 1 says one 
of their great writers,' ” the time when we were justly 
reproached with being conspicuous among all the civil- 
ised peoples of Europe for our lack of a strong and 
healthy national sentiment.” And look at the Germans 
now ! 

In a word : the contention that Semites* in general, 
or the Jews in particular, cannot have a national 
sentiment (a sentiment of which one of the greatest 
scientists 2 finds traces even in animals) needs to be 
supported by weightier evidence. 

And until such evidence is forthcoming, “-iet us not 
slacken our efforts, and let us avoid undue haste. Let 
us increase our devotion to our people and our love for 
our ancestnal, land, and* the God of Zion will help us.” 


1 Ed, Zeller, Vo^ir&ge, II., p. 434. 

8 Du Bois-Reymond, Reden, I., p. 209. 
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The^Congress of the Zionists, the subject of a contro- 
versy which has filled the emptiness of our little world 
for some months past, is now a piece of history. About 
two hundred Jews, of all lands and of all parties, met 
at Basle, and for three days (29-31 * August) from 
morning till evening they discussed publicly, in the sight 
of the whole world, the establishment of a secure home 
for the Jewish people in the land of its ancestors. Thus 
the national answer to the “ Jewish problem ” came 
out of its retirement <anto the light of day, and was pro- 
claimed to the world in ringing tones, in clear language 
and in manly fashion — a thing the like of which had never 
happened since the Jews were exiled from their land. 

That is ^ 11 . The Congress could do no more, had 
need to do no more. 

For — why deceive ourselves ? — of all the great objects 
of Chibbftth Zion (or, as they call it now, “ Zionism ”), 
there is only one towards the accomplishment of which 
we have at present the strength to approach in any 
appreciable degree, and that is the mor^l "object — the 
emancipation of ourselves from the inner slavery and 
the spiritual degradation which assimilation has proSuced 

1 [This note on the first Zionist Congress evoked a storm^'M indig- 
nation, which led the author to explain his views nior# fully in the 
essay on “The Jewish State and the Jewish Problem. " As to the 
unwonted harshness of some expressions in the^Note, see the con- 
cluding paragraph of that esjay (p. 55).] 
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in us,, and the strengthening of our national unity by 
joint action in every sphere of our national life, until 
we become capable and worthy of a life of dignity and 
freedom at some time in the, future. Everything else 
lies a*t yet in the realm of idea and imagination. Th # ose 
who oppose the “Jewish State” doubt whether it will 
fye possible to obtains the consent of the nations, and 
especially of Turkey, to its establishment. But seems 
to me that there is a still more difficult question. If we 
had this consent, should we, in our present moral con- 
dition, be fit to accept it ? . . . Nor is that all. One 
may even douljt whether the establishment of a “Jewish 
State” at the present time, even in the most complete 
form that we can imagine, having regard to the general 
international position, vtauld give us the right to say 
that our problem had been completely solved, and our 
national ideal attained. “ Reward is proportionate to 
suffering.” 1 After two thousand years of untold misery 
and suffering, the Jewish people cannot possibly be 
content with attaining at last to the position of a small 
and insignificant nation, with a State tossed about like 
a ball between its powerful neighbours, and maintaining 
its existence only by diplomatic shifts and continual 
truckling to the favoured of fortune. An ancieijt people, 
which was once a beacon to the world, cannot possibly 
accept, as a satisfactory reward for all that it has 
endured, a ihing so trifling, which many other peoples, 
unrenowned and uncultured, have won in a short time, 
without going through a hundredth part of the suffering. 
It wa^ not for nothing that Israel had Prophets, whose 
vision sa?£ Righteousness ruling the world at the end 
of c^ays. It wa? their nationalism, their love for their 
1 [A familiar qu<£tation from the Talmud — Aboth > V., 23.] 
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people and their land, that gave the Prophets that .vision. 
For in their day the Jewish State was always between 
two fires — Assyria or Babylon on one side, and Egypt 
on the other — and it never had any chance of a peaceful 
life* and natural development. So “ Zionism ” in the 
minds of the Prophets expanded, and produce^ that great 
vision of the end of days, when the wolf should lie dowji 
with tfce lamb, and nation should no longer lift up the 
sword against nation — and then Israel too should dwell 
securely in his land. And so this idead for humanity has 
always been and will always be inevitably an essential 
part of the national ideal of the Jewish ^people ; and a 
1 ‘ Jewish State ’ ’ will be able to give the people rest only 
when universal Righteousness is enthroned and holds 
sway over nations and States. * 

We went to Basle, then, not to found a Jewish State 
to-day or to-morrow, but to proclaim aloud to all the 
nations that the Jewish people still lives and desires to 
live. W e have to proclaim this in season and out, not 
in order that the nations may hearken and grve us what 
we want, but primarily in order that we ourselves may 
hear the echo of our cry in our inmost hearts, and 
perhaps be roused thereby from our degradation. 

This function the Basle Congress fulfilled admirably 
in its opening stages ; and for this it would have deserved 
eternal commemoration in letters of gold — had it not 
tried to do more. 

Once again our impatience, that curse*which dogs us 
and ruins all that we do, had full rein. If those who 
convened the Congress had armed themselvejs with 
patience, and had begun by stating clearhr tHat the 
Messiah was not yet in sight, and that for the moment 
we could achieve nothing beyond what ^k>rds and enthu- 
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siasm could do — the revival of our national spirit, and 
the announcement of this revival in a public manner — 
then, no doubt, the Congress would have been much less 
well attended than it was, and one day would have 
sufficed for its business instead of three : but that one day 
would have' been worth whole generations, and the dele- 
gates, the chosen of our people "(for only the chosen 
of our people would have been interested in fuch a 
Congress) would have returned to their several homes 
filled with life and determination and new-born energy, 
to impart their life and determination and energy to the 
whole people.^ 

But as it is 

The founders of this* movement are “Europeans/* 
and, being expert in the ways of diplomacy and the pro- 
cedure of latter-day political parties, they bring these 
ways and procedure with them to the “Jewish State.** 

Emissaries were sent out before the Congress, 

and various* hints were spread abroad in writing and by 
word of mouth, so as To arouse in the masses an 
exaggerated hope of imminent redemption. Thus was 
kindled the false fire of a feverish enthusiasm, which 
brought to the Basle Congress a rabble of youngsters — 
in ygars or in understanding — and their Senseless 
proceedings robbed it of its bloom and made it a 
mockery. 

Councils large and small, committees without number, 
a sheaf of fantastic proposals about a “National Fund ,** 1 
and the rest of the haute politique of the Jewish State — 
these &K; the “ practical ** results of the Congress. How 
could it fcfe otherwise ? Most of the delegates, repre- 
senting the do^f-trodden Jews who long for redemption, 

1 The capital then suggested was ten* million pounds l 
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were sent for one purpose and on one understanding 
only — that they should bring redemption back with them. 
How could they return .home without being able to 
announce that the management of the “ State* * In all 
its various branches had been put in good jbands, and 
that all the important questions connected with it h^ 
been raised and examined and solved ? 

History repeats itself. Seven years ago our people 
looked to the Executive Committee 1 art Jaffa as it looks 
now to the Basle Congress. A large number of people 
went to Palestine, thinking to buy the laiyf and to build 
dozens of colonies in a single day. Hope and enthusiasm 
grew day by day, not less than now. Then also haute 
politique — though in a different form — was our undoing. 
The leaders of the movement aroused an artificial 
exaltation in the people by promises and expectations 
which were not destined to be fulfilled ; and this exalta- 
tion could, not last long. The dream fled,. eyes were 
opened, and # disappointment begat despair! At that 
time, in the midst of the hubbub and enthusiasm, I 
ventured to tell the public the bitter truth , 3 to warn the 
people not to be led astray by false hopes ; and many 
regarded me as a traitor to my people, as one who 
hindered the redemption. Now we have seen*these 
same men, the "practical” men of that day, among 
the delegates at Basle, crowning the new movement with 
wreaths, and making game of " practical colonisation” — 
as though they had completely forgotten that the 
responsibility for what has happened to the colonisation 
work lies not on the work itself, but on thejn, because 

1 [Of the Chovevt Zion.] y 

a [The reference is to an article called “ The Truth about 
Palestine,” written after tha author’s first visit to that country in 
1891 *] 
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they carried it on by crooked methods and turned it from 
its true purpose, in order to create a great popular 
movement at a single stroke. ’ « 

At Basle, as at Jaffa, I sat solitary among my friends, 
like a mourtier at a wedding-feast. But now, as then, I 
fftay not hold back the truth. Let others say what they 
will, out of too much simplicity or for worse reasons : 
I cannot refrain from uttering a warning that danger is 
at hand and the reaction is close upon us. To-day, as 
before, the enthusiasm is artificial, and in the end it will 
lead to the despair that follows disillusionment. 

Seven years ago the delegates returned from Jaffa 
full of good tidings. Redemption had come to the land, 
and we had nothing to do but wait till the vine bore 
its fruit. Now the delegates return and tell us that 
redeemers have arisen for Israel, and we have nothing 
to do but wait till diplomacy finishes its work. And 
now, as then, the eyes of the people will soon be opened, 
and they will see that they have been misled. The fire 
suddenly kindled by hope will die down again, perhaps 
to the very last spark. 

Could I tommand the waters of Lethe, I would see 
that everything that the delegates saw and heard at 
Basle was effaced from their recollection, and would 
leave them only one memory : that of the great and 
sacred hour' when they all — these down-trodden Jews 
who came from the ends of the earth — stood up together 
like brothers, their hearts full of sacred emotion and their 
eyes lft&ed up in love and pride towards their great 
brother- Je^, 1 who stuod on the platform and spoke 
wonders of his yfeople, like one of the Prophets of old. 
The memory of that hour, were ( ,it not that many other 

1 [Dr? Max Nordau.J 
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hours which followed dimmed the purity of the first 
impression, might have made this Congress one of the 
most momentous events in our history. 

The salvation of Israel will be achieved by Prophets, 
not by diplomats. . . . 



THE JEWISH STATE AND THE 
JEWISH PROBLEM 

(1897') 

Some months have passed since the Zionist Corfgress, 
but its echoes are still heard in daily life and in the press. 
In daily life the echoes take the form of meetings small 
and big, local and central. Since the delegates returned 
home, they have been gathering the public together and 
recounting over and over again the wonders that they 
saw enacted before their, eyes. The wretched, hungry 
public listens >and waxes enthusiastic and hopes for sal- 
vation : for can “ they ” — the Jews of the West — fail to 
carry out anything that they plan ? Heads grow hot and 
hearts beat fast ; and many “ communal workers ” whose 
one care in Jife had been for years — until last 'August— 
the Palestinian settlement, and who would have given 
the whole world for a penny donation in aid of Palestine 
workmen or the Jaffa School, have now quite lost their 
bearings, and ask one another : “ What’s the good 

of this sort of work ? The Messiah is near at hand, and 
we busy ourselves with trifles ! The time has come for 
great deeds : great men, men of the West, march before 
«us in the van/,’ — There has been a revolution in their 
world, and to emphasise it they give a new name to 
the ca\ise : it is no longer “Love of Zion” ( Chibbath 
Zion), *j^ut “ Zionism ” ( Zioniyuth ). Nay, the more 
careful amomg them, determined to leave no loop-hole 
for error, even k^ep the European form of the name 

1 [One of a sene'? of three essays on *j Political Zionism."] 

3 2 
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(" Zionismus *'} — thus announcing to all and sundry that 
they are not talking about anything so antiquated as 
Chibbath Zion, but about a new, up-to-date movement, 
which comes, like its name, from the West, where people 
do not use Hebrew. 

In the press all these meetings, g with their addresses, 
motions % and resolutions’ appear over again in the guise 
of articles — articles written in a vein of enthusiasm and 
triumph. The meeting was magnificent, every speaker 
was a Demosthenes, the resolutions were carried by 
acclamation, all those present were swept off their feet 
and shouted with one voice : “ We will do and obey !*' — 
in a word, everything was delightful, entrancing, perfect. 
And the Congress itself still produces a literature of its 
own. Pamphlets specially devoted to its praises appear 
in several languages ; Jewish and non-Jewish papers still 
occasionally publish Articles and notes about it ; and, 
needless to say, the “ Zionist* * organ 1 itself endeavours 
to maintain the impression which the Congfess made, 
and not to allow it to fade too rapidly from the public 
memory. It searches the press of every nation and every 
land, and wherever it finds a favourable mention of the 
Congress, even in some insignificant journal published 
in the language of one of the smaller European national- 
ities, it immediately gives a summary of the article, with 
much jubilation. Only one small nation's language has 
thus far not been honoured with such attention, though 
its journals too have lavished praise on the Congress : I 
mean Hebrew. 

In short, the universal note is one of rejoicing; and 
it is therefore small wonder that in the midst of this 
general harmony my little Note on the Congress sounded 

1 Welt, the German or|an founded by Herzl.J 
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discordant and aroused the most violent displeasure in 
many quarters. I knew from the start that I should not 
be forgiven for saying such things at such a time, ft and 
I had steeled myself to hear with equanimity the clatter 
of high-sounding phrases and obscure innuendoes — of 
• which our writers are so prolific — and hold my peace. 
But when I was attacked by M. L. Lilienblum, 1 %. writer 
whose habit it is not to write apropos des bottes for the 
sake of displaying his style, I became convinced that 
this time I had really relied too much on the old adage : 
Verbum sapi^nti satis. It is not pleasant to swim against 
the stream ; and when one does something without 
enjoyment, purely as a duty, one does not put more than 
the necessary minimum of work into the task. Hence 
in the note referred to I allowed myself to be extremely 
brief, relying on my readers to fill in the gaps out of 
their own knowledge, by connecting what I wrote with 
earlier expressions of my views, which were already 
familiar to them. I see now that I made a mistake, and 
left room for the ascription to me of ideas and opinions 
which are utterly remote from my true intention. 
Consequently I have now to perform the hard and 
ungrateful task of writing a commentary on myself, and 
expressing my views on the matter in hand with greater 
explicitness. 

Nordau’s address on the general condition of the Jews 
wash sqrt of introduction to the business of the Congress. 
It exgpsed in incisive language the sore troubles; material 
or moral,# which beset the Jews the world over. In 
Eastern countries their trouble is material : they have 

1 [The first Secretary of the Chovevfy Zion , and an opponent of the 
“ spiritual ” ideas of Achad Ha-Am.] 
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a constant struggle to satisfy the most elementary physical 
n^eds, to win a crust of bread and a breath of air — things 
which are denied them because they are Jews. In, the 
West, in lands of emancipation, their material condition 
is not particularly bad, but the moral trouble is serious. 
They want to take full advantage* of their rights, and^ 
cannot ; % they long to become attached to the people of 
the country, and to take part in its social life, and they 
are kept at arm's length ; they strive* after love and 
brotherhood, and are met by looks of hatred and con- 
tempt on all sides ; conscious that they arc Tiot inferior 
to their neighbours in any kind of ability or virtue, they 
have it continually thrown in their teeth that they are 
an inferior type, and are not fit to rise to the same level 
as the Aryans. And more to the same effect. 

Well — what then ? * 

Nordau himself did not touch on this question : it was 
outside the ‘scope of his address. But the who\e Congress 
was the answer. Beginning a& it did with Nordau' s 
address, the Congress meant this : that in order to escape 
from all these troubles it is necessary to establish a 
Jewish State. 

Let us imagine, then, that the consent of Turkey 
and the other Powers has already been obtained, and 
the State is established — and, if you will, established 
volkerrechtlich, with the full sanction of, international 
law, as the more extreme members of the Congress 
desire. Does this bring, or bring near, thevend ot the 
material' trouble ? No doubt, every poor Jew v^jll be 
at ^perfect liberty to go to his State and to seek his living 
there, without any artificial hindrances in the shape of 
restrictive laws or anything of that kind. But liberty to 
seek a livetihcjpd is not though : he must be able to find 
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what he seeks. There are natural laws which fetter 
man’s freedom of action much more than artificial laws. 
Modern economic life is so complex, and the develop- 
ment of any single one of its departments depends 6n so 
many conditions, that no nation, not even the strongest 
and richest, could in* a short time create in any country 
view sources of livelihood sufficient for many millions 
of human beings. The single country is no longer an 
economic unit : the whole world is one great market, in 
which every State has to struggle hard for its place. 
Hence onlya fantasy bordering on madness can believe 
that so soon as the Jewish State is established millions 
of Jews will flock to it, and the land will afford them 
adequate sustenance. f Think of the labour and the 
money that had to be sunk in Palestine over a long 
period of years before one new branch of production — 
vine-growing — could be establish e*d there ! And even 
to-day, after all the work that has been done, we cannot 
yet say that Palestinian wine has found the openings that 
it needs in the world market, although its quantity is 
still small. But if in 1891 Palestine had been a Jewish 
State, and all the dozens of Colonies that were then 
going to be established for the cultivation of the vine had 
in f&ct been established, Palestinian wine would be to-day 
as common as water, and would fetch no price at all. 
Using the analogy of this small example, we can see 
how difficult* it will be to start new branches of pro- 
duction in Palestine, and to find openings for its products 
in the world market. But if the Jews are to. flock to 
their *State in large numbers, all at once, we may 
prophesy with perfect certainty that home competition 
in every branch of production (and home competition 
will be inevitable, because the ajnount of labour available 
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will increase more quickly than the demand for it) will 
prevent any one branch from developing as it should. 
And then the Jews will turn and leave their State, flying 
from*the most deadly of allenemies — an enemy not to be 
kept off even by the magic word volkenechtlich : from 
hunger. 

True, agriculture in its elementary form does not 
depend % to any great extent on the world market, and 
at any rate it will provide those engaged in it with food, 
if not with plenty. But if the Jewish State sets out to 
save all those Jews who are in the grip of the material 
problems, or most of them, by turning them into agri- 
culturists in Palestine, then it must first find the neces- 
sary capital. At Basle, no dout}t, one heard naive and 
confident references to a “National Fund” of ten 
million pounds sterling. But even if we silence reason, 
and give the rein to fancy so far as to believe that we can 
obtain a Fund of those dimensions in a short time, we 
are 'still no 'further. Those very speeches that we heard 
at Basle about the economic condition of the Jews in 
various countries showed beyond a doubt that our 
national wealth is very small, and most of our people 
are below the poverty-line. From this any man of sense, 
though he be no great mathematician, can re^jjily 
calculate that ten million pounds are a mere nothing 
compared with the sum necessary for the emigration of 
the Jews and their settlement in ’Palestine on an agricul- 
tural basis. Even if all the rijh Jews suddenly became 
ardent “ Zionists, 0 and every one of them gave hall his 
wealth to’ the cause, the whole would still not ma|js up 
the thousands of millions that would be needed for the 
purpose. 

There is no doubt, then, that even when the Jewish 
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State is established the Jews will be able to settle in it 
only little by little, the determining factors being the 
resources of the people themselves and the degree of 
economic development reached by the country. Mean- 
while the natural increase of population will continue, 
both among those who settle in the country and among 
those who remain outside it, with the inevitable result 
'that on the one hand Palestine will have less <and less 
room for new immigrants, and on the other hand the 
number of those remaining outside Palestine will not 
diminish very much, in spite of the continual emigration. 
In his opting speech at the Congress, Dr. Herzl, 
wishing to demonstrate the superiority of his State idea 
over the method of Palestinian colonisation adopted 
hitherto, calculated that by the latter method it would 
take nine hundred years before all the Jews could be 
settled in their land. The members of the Congress 
applauded this as a conclusive argument. But it was a 
cheap victory. The Jewish State itself, do what it will, 
cannot make a more favourable calculation. 

Truth is bitter, but with all its bitterness it is better 
than illusion. We must confess to ourselves that the 
“ingathering of the exiles* * is unattainable by natural 
means. We may, by natural means, establish a Jewish 
State one day, and the Jews may increase and multiply 
in it until the country will hold no more : but even then 
the greater part of the people will remain scattered in 
strange lands. “To gather our scattered ones from 
the<-four corners of the* earth** (in the words of the 
Prater Book) is impossible. Only religion, with its 
belim in a miraculous redemption, can promise that 
consummation. 

But if this is so, if the Jewish State too means not an 
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"ingathering of the exiles , " but the settlement of a 
small part of our people in Palestine, then how will it 
solve the material problem of the Jewish masses in the 
lands of the Diaspora ? 

Oi*do the champions of the State idea think, perh&ps, 
that, being masters in our own country, we shall be 
able by diplomatic means to get the* various governments 
to relieve the material sufferings of our scattered fellow- 1 * 
Jews ? That is, it seems to me, Dr. Herzl’s latest theory. 
In his new pamphlet (Der Baseler Ktongress) we no 
longer find any calculation of the number of years that it 
will take for the Jews to enter their country^ Instead, 
he tells us in so many words (p. 9) that if the land 
becomes the national property of the Jewish people, even 
though no individual Jew owns privately a single square 
yard of it, then the Jewish problem will be solved forever. 
These words (unless we exclude the material aspect of 
the Jewish problem) can be understood only in the way 
suggested above. But this hope seems to me so fantastic 
that I see no ne,ed to waste words in demolishing it. We 
have seen often enough, even in the case of nations 
more in favour than Jews are with powerful Governments, 
how little^diplomacy can do in matters of this kind, if it 
is not backed by a large armed force. Nay, it is con- 
ceivable that in the days of the Jewish State, w&en 
economic conditions in this or that country are such as to 
induce a Government to protect its people against Jewish 
competition by restrictive legislation, that* Government 
will find it easier then than it is^iow to find an excuse for 
such action, for it will be able to plead that if the Jews are 
not happy where they are, they can go to their own 9 ?ate. 

The material problem, then, will not be ended by the 
foundation of a Jewish State, nor, generally speaking, 
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does* it lie in our power to end it (though it could be 
eased more or less even now by various means, such as 
the encouragement of agriculture and handicrafts among 
Jews in all countries) ,* and Whether we found a St$te or 
not, this particular problem will always turn at bottom 
on the economic condition of each country and the degree 
t of civilisation attained by each people. 

Thus we are driven to the conclusion that the Snly true 
basis of Zionism is to be found in the other problem, the 
moral one. 

But the moral problem appears in two forms, one in 
the West°and one in the East ; and this fact explains the 
fundamental difference between Western “ Zionism " 
and Eastern Chibbath %ion. Nordau dealt only with the 
Western problem, apparently knowing nothing about the 
Eastern ; and the Congress as a whole concentrated on 
the first, and paid little attention to the second. 

The Western Jew, after leaving the Ghetto and 
seeking to attach himself to the people of the country 
in which he lives, is" unhappy because his hope of an 
open-armed welcome is disappointed. He returns reluc- 
tantly to his own people, and tries to find within the 
Jewish community that life for which he yeafUs — but in 
vain. Communal life and communal problems no longer 
satisfy him. He has already grown accustomed to a 
broader social and political life ; and on the intellectual 
side Jewish ( cultural work has no attraction, because 
Jewish culture has played no part in his education from 
chifdhood, and is a closed book to him. So in his trouble . 
he (prns to the land of his ancestors, and pictures to 
himself how good it would be if a Jewish State were 
re-established there-r-a State arranged and organised 
exactly after the pattern of other States* Then he 
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could live a full, complete life among his own people, 
and find at home all that he now sees outside, dangled 
before his eyes, but out of reach. Of course, not all the 
Jew§ will be able to take wing and go to their State* but 
the very existence of the Jewish State will raise the 
prestige of those who remain in ejdle, and their fellow 
citizens will no more despise them and keep them at arm^e 
length, as though they were ignoble slaves, dependent 
entirely on the hospitality of others. „ As he contem- 
plates this fascinating vision, it suddenly dawns on his 
inner consciousness that even now, before Jte Jewish 
State is established, the mere idea of it gives him almost 
complete relief. He has an opportunity for organised 
work, for political excitement ; he finds a suitable field of 
activity without having to become subservient to non- 
Jews ; and he feels that thanks to this ideal he stands 
once more spiritually erect, and has regained human 
dignity, without overmuch trouble and without external 
aidr^tTlie deyotes himself to the ideal with all the 
ardour of which he is capable ; he 'gives rein to his fancy, 
and lets it soar as it will, up above reality and the limita- 
tions of human power. For it is not the attainment of 
the ideal that he needs : its pursuit alone is sufficient 
to cure him of his moral sickness, which is the conscious- 
ness of inferiority ; and the higher and more distant the 
ideal, the greater its power of exaltation. 

This is the basis of Western Zionism a»<J the secret 
of its attraction. But Eastern Chibbath Zion h#s a 
different origin and development. Originally, like 
M Zionism, ** it was political ; but being a resiJt of 
material evils, it could not rest satisfied with an 
“ activity' ' consisting only of outbursts of feeling and 
fine phrases. These things may satisfy the heart, but 

♦ k 
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not the stomach. So Chibbath Zion began at once to 
express itself in concrete activities — in the establishment 
of colonies in Palestine. This practical work soon 
clipped the wings of fancy, and made it clear «that 
Chibbath Zion could not lessen the material eyil.by one 
iota. One might have thought, then, that when this fact 
became patent the Choveve Zion would give qp their 
activity, and cease wasting time and energy on work 
which brought them no nearer their goal. But, no : they 
remained true to their flag, and went on working Jfjth 
the old c^husiasm, though most of them did not under- 
stand even in their own minds why they did so. They 
felt instinctively that so they must do ; but as they did 
not clearly appreciate the nature of this feeling, the things 
that they did were not always rightly directed towards 
that object which in reality was drawing them on without 
their knowledge. 

For at the very time when the material tragedy in the 
East was aft its height, the heart of the .Eastern Jew was 
still oppressed by another tragedy — the moral one ; and 
when the ChovevS Zion began to work for the solution 
of the material problem, the national instinct of the 
people felt that just in such work could it find the remedy 
for its moral trouble. Hence the people took up this 
work and would not abandon it even after it had become 
obvious that the material trouble could not be cured in 
this way. The Eastern form of the moral trouble is 
absolutely different from the Western. In the West it is 
the problem of the Jews, in the East the problem of 
Judaism. The one weighs on the individual, the other 
on the nation. The one is felt by Jews who have had a 
European education, the other by Jews whose education 
has been Jewish, The one is a product of anti-Semitism, 
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and is dependent on anti-Semitism for its existence ; the 
other is a natural product of a real link with a culture 
of thousands of years, which will retain its hold even if 
the •troubles of the Jews all over the world come £0 an 
end, tjppther with anti-Semitism, and all the Jews in 
every "land have comfortable positions, are on the best 
possible terms with their neighbours, and are allowed 
by them to take part in every sphere of socia^rttTpol id- 
eal Jife on terms of absolute equality. • 

It is not only Jews who have come out of the Ghetto : 
Judaism has come out, too. For Jews the exr'skis is con- 
fined to certain countries, and is due to toleration ; but 
Judaism has come out (or is coming out) of its own accord 
wherever it Ins come into contact with modern culture. 
This contact with modern culture overturns the defences 
of Judaism from within, so that Judaism can no longer 
remain isolated and live a life apart. The spirit of our 
peoplejstrives for development : it wants to absorb those 
elements of general culture which reach it frbm outside, 
to digest them and to make them a part of itself, as it 
has done before at different periods of its history. But 
the conditions of its life in exile are not suitable. In our 
time culture wears in each country the garb of the 
national spirit, and the stranger who would woo her usmst 
sink his individuality and become absorbed in the 
dominant spirit. For this reasop Judaism in^exile cannot 
develop its individuality in its own way. When it leaves 
the Ghetto wafts it is in danger of losing its essential 
being or — at best— its national unity : it is in danger 
of being split up into as many kinds of Judaism, %ach 
with a different character and life, as there are countries 
of the Jewish dispersion. 1 

* See my essay Imitation ami Assimilation. [Selected essays by 

Achad Ha- Am, pp. 1 07-1 24.] % *■» 
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And now Judaism finds that it can no longer tolerate 
the galuth 1 form which it had to, take on, in obedience to 
its will-to-live, when it was exiled from its own country, 
and that if it loses that form its life is in danger. • So 
it seeks to return to its historic centre, in order to live 
there a life of naturali development, to bring its powers 
into play in every department of human cultye, to 
developr c&d perfect those national possessions which it 
has acquired up.* to now, and thus to contribute to the 
common stock of humanity, in the future as in the past, 
a great "isaiional culture, the fruit of the unhampered 
activity of a people living according to its own spirit. 
For this purpose Judaism needs at present but little. It 
needs not an independent State, but only the creation 
in its native land of conditions favourable to its develop- 
ment; a good-sized settlement of Jews working without 
hindrance 2 in every branch of culture, from agriculture 
and handicrafts to science and literature. This Jewish 
settlement/ which will be a gradual growth, wnTbecome 
in course of time the centre of the nation, wherein its 
spirit will find pure expression and develop in all its 
aspects up to the highest degree of perfection of which 
it is capable. Then from this centre the spirit of 
Jifl&aism will go forth to the great circumference, to all 
the communities of the Diaspora, and will breathe new 

1 [Galuth — “*extle ” — is the ‘word commonly used by Jews to denote 
the condition of 'the Jewish people so tong ns it is not in its own land, 
Palestine.! 

1 «■ 

*The “political” Zionists generally think and say that they were 
the first to lav it down as a principle that the colonisation of 
PaVOne by secret and surreptitious means, without organisation and 
in defiance of the ruling Power, is of no value and ought to be 
abandoned. They do not know that this truth was discovered by 
others first, and that years ago the Chibbath Zion of Judaism 
demanded that everything should be done openly, , with proper 
organisation and with the consent of the Turkish Government, 

«&■*' ' .. f 
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life into them and preserve their unity; and when our 
national culture in Palatine has attained that level, we 
may be confident that it will produce men in the country 
who will be able, on a favourable opportunity, to estab- 
lish a State which will be a Jewish State, and not merely 
a State of Jews. 

Thlte Chibbath Zion , which takes thought for th^r pre- 
servation of Judaism at a time when Jew^/SMers so 
much, is something odd and unintelligible to the 
“ political’ 1 Zionists of the West, just as the demand 
of R. Jochanan ben Zakkai for Jabneh was strange and 
unintelligible to the corresponding people of that time. 1 
And so political Zionism cannot satisfy those Jews who 
care for Judaism : its growth sebms to them to be fraught 
with danger to the object of their own aspiration. 

The secret of our people’s persistence is — as I have 
tried to show elsewhere 2 — that at a very early period 
the Prophets taught it to respect only spiritual power, 
and not to worship material power. For thfs reason the 
clash with enemies stronger than itself never brought 
the Jewish nation, as it did the other nations of antiquity, 
to the point of self-effacement. So long as we are 
faithful to this principle, our existence has a secure 
basis : for in spiritual power we are not inferior to 6fher 
nations, and we have no reason to efface ourselves. But 
a political ideal which does uot rest on. the national 
culture is apt to seduce us from our loyalty to spiritual 


1 [After the fall of Jerusalem in 70 C.K., Titus asked Rabbi 
Jochanan, one of the leading Jews of the time, what he Ran ted. 
The reply was, “ Give me Jabneh and its scholars.” The Kabbi 
understood — though the Roman conqueror did not — that in the con- 
ditions then existing a centre of Jewish learning would do more to 
preserve Israel than political institutions.] 

a In Imitation and Assimilation. 
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greatness, and to beget in us a tendency to find the path 

of glory in the attainment of material power and political 
dominion, thus breaking the thread that unites us with 
the past, and undermining our historical basis. NeecHess 
to say, if the political ideal is not attained, it will have 
disastrous" consequences, because we shall have lost the 
olthbasis without finding a new one. But even if it is 
attained^der present conditions, when we are a scat- 
tered people no 4 only in the physical but also in the 
spiritual sense — even then Judaism will be in great 
danger. ‘"’’Almost all our great men, those, that is, whose 
education and social position fit them to be at the head 
of a Jewish State, are spiritually far removed from 
Judaism, and have no true conception of its nature and 
its value. Such men, however loyal to their State and 
devoted to its interests, will necessarily regard those 
interests as bound up with the foreign culture which 
they themselves have imbibed ; and they will endeavour, 
by moral persuasion or even by force, to, implant that 
culture in the Jewish State, so that in the end the Jewish 
State will be a State of Germans or Frenchmen of the 
Jewish race. We have even now a small example of this 
process in Palestine. 1 And history teaches us that in the 
days of the Herodian house Palestine was indeed a 
Jewish^ State, but the national culture was despised and 
persecuted, and the ruling house did everything in its 
power to implant Roman culture in the country, and 
frittered away the national resources in the building of 
heathen temples and amphitheatres and so forth. Such 

1 [The reference here is to the schools of the Alliance Israelite 
Vmversellc , which were French in spirit. Many years after this essay 
was written, in 1913, the Germanising tendencies of the schools 
maintained by the Hilfsverein der dents chen ]uden in Palestine led to 
an acute conflict between that tody and the Zionists.] 
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a Jewish State would spell death and utter degradation 
for our people. WeYshould never achieve sufficient 
political power to deserve respect, while we should miss 
the.living moral force within. The puny State, being 

tossed about like a ball between its powerful neigh- 
bours, and maintaining its existence only by* diplomatic 
shifts^nd continual trutkling to the favoured of fortune/ 1 
wqpld not be able to give us a feeling of natioij|l*glbry ; 
and the national culture, in which we mjgfefcliave sought 
and found our glory, would not have been implanted in 
our State and would not be the principle of it§ t life. So 
we should really be then — much more than we are now — 
“ a small and insignificant nation,” enslaved in spirit to 
“ the favoured of fortune,” turning an envious and 
covetous eye on the armed force of our “ powerful 
neighbours ” ; and our existence as a sovereign State 
would not add a glorious chapter to our national history. 
Were it not better for “an ancient people which was 
once a beacon to the world ” to disappear *than to end 
by reaching such a goal as this P 1 Mr. Lilienblum 
reminds me that there are in our time small States, like 
Switzerland, which are safeguarded against interference 
by the other nations, and have no need of “continual 
truckling.” But a comparison between Palestine 
and small countries like Switzerland overlooks the 
geographical pqsition of Palestine and its religious 
importance for all nations. These two £atts will make 
it quite impossible for its “powerful neighbours” (by 
which expression, of course, I did not mean, as Mr. 
Lilienblum interprets, “the Druses and the Persians*”) 

\The phrases in inverted commas are taken from my note on the 
Congress. As my critics have misinterpreted them, I have taken 
this opportunity of explaining their true meaning. 
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to leave it alone altogether ; and when it has become a 
Jewish State they will all still keep an eye on it, and 
each Power will try to influence its policy in a direction 
favourable to itself, just as we see happening in the case 
of other weak states (like Turkey) in which the great 
European hations have " interests/’ 

*In a word : Chibbath Zion , no less than ” Ziopism,” 
wanl^*^wish State and believes in the possibility of 
the establishment of a Jewish State in the future. But 
while ” Zionism ” looks to the Jewish State to provide 
a remedyjfor poverty, complete tranquillity and national 
glory, Chibbath Zion knows that our State will not give 
us all these things until “ universal Righteousness is 
enthroned and holds sway over nations and States” : 
and it looks to a Jewish State to provide only a ” secure 
refuge” for Judaism and a cultural bond of unity for 
our nation. ” Zionism,” therefore, begins its work with 
political propaganda ; Chibbath Zion begins with national 
culture, because only through the national culture and 
for its sake can a Jewish State be established in such a 
way as to correspond with the will and the needs of the 
Jewish people. 

Dr. Herzl, it is true, said in the speech mentioned 
al>*ye that ” Zionism ” demands the return to Judaism 
before the return to the Jewish St#te, But these nice- 
sounding words are so much at variance with his deeds 
that we are forced to the unpleasant conclusion that they 
are toothing but a well-tusned phrase. 

It is very difficult for me to deal with individual 
afctj^is, on which one cannot touch without reflecting 
on individual men. For this reason I contented myself, 
in my note on the Congress, with general allusions, 
which, I believed, would be readily intelligible to those 
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who werfe versed in the subject, and especially to 
Congress delegates. But some of my opponents have 
turned this scrupulousness' to use against me by pretend- 
ing not to understand at all. They ask, with affected 
simplicity, what fault I have to find with the Congress, 
and they have even the assurance k> deny publicly facts 
which t^e common knowledge. These tactics constrain 
me here, against my will, to raise the artistic veM^hich 
they have cast over the whole proce^iftgs, and to 
mention some details which throw light on the character 
of this movement and the mental attitude of its adhxrents. 

If it were really the aim of “ Zionism ” to bring the 
people back to Judaism — to make it not merely a nation 
in the political sense, but a nation living according to 
its own spirit — then the Congress would not have post- 
poned questions of national culture — of language and 
literature, of education and the diffusion of Jewish 
knowledge — to the very last moment, after the end of 
all # the debates on rechilich and volkerrechtlich , on the 
election of X. as a member of the Committee, on the 
imaginary millions, and so forth. When all those pre- 
sent were tired out, and welcomed the setting §un on 
the last day as a sign of the approaching end, a short 
time was allowed fdr a discourse by one of the members 
on all those important questions, which are in reality 
the most vital and essential questions. Naturally, the 
discourse, however good, had to be *fiurried and 
shortened; there was no time .for discussion of details ; 
a suggestion was made from the platform that all these 
problems should be handed over to a Commission 
sisting of certain writers, who were named ; and the 
whole assembly agreed simply for the sake of finishing 
the business and getting away. 
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But there is no need to ascertain the attitude of the 
Congress by inference, because it was stated quite 
explicitly in one of the official 'speech es*r-a speech which 
appeared on the agenda as ‘“An Exposition of the 0 basis 
of Zionism," and was submitted to Dr. Herzl before 
it was read to the fongress. In this speech we were 
told plainly that the Western Jews were nearer th^n those 
oh' the East to the goal of Zionism, because they had 
already "do^Jialf the work : they had annihilated the 
Jewish culture of the Ghetto, and were thus emancipated 
from jth e yoke of the past. This speech, too, was 
received with prolonged applause, and the Congress 
passed a motion ordering it to be published as a pamphlet 
for distribution among Jews. 

In one of the numbers of the Zionist organ Die Welt 
there appeared a good allegorical description of those 
Jews who remained in the National German party in 
Austria even after it had united with the anti-Semites. 
The allegory is of an old lady whose lover' deserts her 
for another, and who, after trying without success to 
bring him back by all the arts which used to win him, 
begins to display affection for his new love, hoping that 
he may take pity on her for her magnanimity. 

^1 have a shrewd suspicion that this allegory can equally 
well be applied, with a slight change, to its inventors 
themselves. There is an old lady* who, despairing 
utterly of regaining her lover by entreaties, submission 
and humility, suddenly ^ decks herself out in splendour 
and begins to treat him with hatred and contempt. Her 
object is still to influence him. She wants hirti at least 
torespect her in his heart of hearts, if he can no longer 
love her. Whoever reads Die Welt attentively and 
critically will not be able to avoid the impression that 
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the Western “ Zionists 7 always have their eyes fixed 
on the non-Jewish world, and that they, like the 
assimilated Jews,* are aimiftg simply at finding favour in 
the eyes of the nations : only that whereas the others 
want love, the “ Zionists' 1 want respect. They are 
enormously pleased when a Gentile «says openly that the 
“ Zionhtfs ” deserve respect, when a journal prints some 
reference to the “ Zionists " without making a joke^of 
them, and so forth. Nay, at the last sitting gjnthe Congress 
the President found it necessary publicly to tender special 
thanks to the three Gentiles who had honoured the 
meeting by taking part in it, although they were all 
three silent members, and there is no sign of their having 
done anything. If I wished to go into small details, I 
could show from various incidents that in their general 
conduct and procedure these ‘ 1 Zionists * * do not try to 
get close to Jewish culture and imbibe its spirit, but that, 
on the contrary, they endeavour to imitate, as Jews, the 
conduct and procedure of the Germans, even where they 
are most foreign to the Jewish spirit, as a means of 
showing that Jews, too, can live and act like all other 
nations. It may suffice to mention the unpleasant inci- 
dent at Vienna recently, when the young “ Zionists 
went out to spread the gospel of “ Zionism ” with sticky 
and fisticuffs, in German fashion. And the Zionist organ 
regarded this incident sympathetically, and, for all its 
carefulness, could not conceal Its satisfagfion at the 
success of the Zionist fist. 

The whole Congress, too, was designed rather as a 
demonstration to the world than as a means of making 
it clear to ourselves what we want and what we can do. 
The founders of the movement wanted to show the out- 
side world that they had behind th<*in a united and 
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unanimous Jewish people. It must be admitted that 
from beginning to end they pursued this object with clear 
consciousness and determination. In those countries 
where Jews are preoccupied with material troubles, and 
are not likely on the whole to get enthusiastic about a 
political’ ideal for the distant future, a special emissary 
iwent about, before the Congress, spreading favourable 
reports, from which it might be concluded that both the 
consent ofT^tarkey and the necessary millions were nearly 
within our reach, and that nothing was lackiifg except 
x national representative body to negotiate with all parties 
on behalf of the Jewish people : for which reason it was 
necessary to send many delegates to the Congress, and 
also to send in petitions with thousands of signatures, 
and then the Committee to be chosen by the Congress 
would be the body which was required. 1 On the other hand, 
they were careful not to announce clearly in advance that 
Herzl’s Zionism, and that only, would be the basis of 
the Congress, that fhat basis would be above criticism, 
and no delegate to the Congress would have the right 
to question it. The Order of Proceedings, which was 
sent out with the invitation to the Congress, said merely 
in general terms that anybody could be a delegate “ who 
expresses his agreement with th e 4 general programme of 
Zionism/* without explaining what the general pro- 
gramme was or where it could be found. Thus there 
met at Basle men utterly at variance with one another 
in /heir views and asp ; rations. They thought in their 
simplicity that everybody whose gaze was turned Zion- 

1 The fact mentioned is familiar to many Chovevd Zion in all the 
towns which the emissary visited with a letter from the headquarters 
of the movement. In my Note I only alluded to it briefly, and I 
am sorry that the denials of my opponents have compelled me here 
to refer to it again tijpre fully. 
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wards , though he did not t see eye to eye with HerzJ, had 
done iiis duty to the general programme and had a right 
to be a member of the Congress and to express his views 
before. it. But the heads of the Congress tried with .all 
their might to prevent any difference of opinion on funda- 
mental questions from coming to tfye surface, and used 
every ‘^parliamentary ” ’device to avoid giving oppor- 
tunity for discussion and elucidation of such questions. 
The question of the programme actually cajpe up at one 
of the preliminary meetings held before the Congress 
itself (a Vorkonferenz) ; and some of the delegates^ fro jji 
V ienna pointed to the statement on the Order of Pro- 
ceedings, and tried to prove from it that that question 
could not properly be raised, since all the delegates had 
accepted the general programme of Zionism, and there 
was no Zionism but that of Vienna, and Die Welt was its 
prophet. But many of those present would not agree, 
and a Commission had to be appointed to draw up a 
programme." This Commission skilfully contrived a 
programme capable of a dozen interpretations, to suit all 
tastes ; and this programme was put before Congress 
with a request that it should be accepted as it stood, 
without any discussion. But one delegate refused to 
submit, and his action led to a long debate on a single^ 
word. This debate showed, to the consternation of 
many people, that there were several kind of ” Zionists,” 
and the cloak of unanimity wa*s in danger of being 
publicly rent asunder ; but the leaders quickly and skil- 
fully patched up the rent^ before it had got very tar. 
Dr. Herd, in his new pamphlet, uses this to prove what 
great importance Zionists attached to this single wor5" 
(volkerrechtlich). But in truth similar 14 dangerous 
debates might have been raised on many other words. 
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For many delegates quite failed to notice the wide gulf 
between the various views on points of principle, and a 
discussion on any such point was calculated to open 
people's eyes and to shatter the whole structure to 
atoms. But such discussions were not raised, because 
even the -few who sa;v clearly and understood the position 
shrank from the risk of “ wrecking.” And so the object 
was attained ; the illusion of unanimity was preserved 
till the last^the outside world saw a united people 
demanding a State ; and those who were inside returned 
born& full of enthusiasm, but no whit the clearer as to 
their ideas or the relation of one idea to another. 

Yet, after all, 1 confess that Western “Zionism” 
is very good and useful for those Western Jews who have 
long since almost forgotten Judaism, and have no link 
with their people except a vague sentiment which they 
themselves do not understand. The establishment of a 
Jewish State by their agency is at present but a distant 
vision ; but the idea of a State induces them meanwhile 
to devote their energies to the service of their people, 
lifts them out of the mire of assimilation, and strengthens 
their Jewish national consciousness. Possibly, when they 
find out that it will be a long time before we have police- 
men and watchmen of our own, many of them may leave 
us altogether ; but even then our loss through this Move- 
ment will not be greater than our gain, because 
undoubtedly^ there wifi be among them men of larger 
heart, who, in course of time, will be moved to get to 
the bottom of the matter and to understand their people 
and its spirit : and these men will arrive of themselves at 
that genuine Chib bath Zion which is in harmony with our 
national spirit. But in the East, the home of refuge of 
Judaism and the birthplace of Jewish Chibbath^Zion , 
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thjs ** political '* tendency can bring ns only harm. * Its 
attractive force is at the same time a force repellent to 
the moral ideal which has' till now been the inspiration 
of Eastern Jewry. Those who now abandon that ideal 
in exchange for the political idea will never return again, 
not evefi when the excitement dies >down and the State 
is not established : for ’rarely in history do we find a 
movement retracing its steps before it has tried to go 
on and on, and finally lost its way. When, therefore, 

I see what chaos this movement has brought into the 
camp of the Eastern Choveve Ziojx — when I see men who 
till recently seemed to know what they wanted and how 
to get it, now suddenly deserting the flag which but 
yesterday they held sacred, and bowing the knee to an 
idea which has no roots in their being, simply because it 
comes from the West : when I see all this, and remember 
how many paroxysms of sudden and evanescent enthu- 
siasm we have already experienced, then I really feel the 
heavy hand 'of , despair beginning to lay hold* on me. 

It was under the stress of that feeling that I wrote my 
Note on the Congress, a few days after its conclusion. 
The impression was all very fresh in my mind, and my 
grief was acute ; and I let slip some hard expressions, 
which I now regret, because it is not my habit to use^ 
such expressions. But as regards the actual question 
at issue I have nothing to withdraw. What has happened 
since then has not convinced me* that I wa^* wrong : on 
the contrary, it has strengthened my conviction that 

fhnncrVi T wrnfp in ann-pr T rlirl nnf writ#* in ^ r rOr, 



PINSKER AND POLITICAL ZIONISM 

(To the memory of £fr. Pinsker, on the tenth anniversary 
o) his death) 

(1902) 

'Tfre 2 1st of December last (1901) was the tenth 
anniversary of the death of Dr. Leo Pinsker. 

A decade is a long time in our days, when everything 
keeps changing faith extraordinary rapidity ; when events 
come pell-mell, pushing and jostling one another, with a 
new sensation every day ; when men rise and fall one 
after the other, famous to-day and forgotten to-morrow, 
rising to the top in an hour, and going under in 
the next ; when the *umult of to-day is so* loud that men 
have no time to pause and look calmly back on 
yesterday. 

Pinsker is one of those men of yesterday, whom the 
men of to-day have already had time to forget. He 
fiied ten years ago, and in these ten years things have 
changed, and we with them. New birds have come and 
brought new songs. They pipe in a loud and strident 
chorus, in the din of which who shall remember the 
forlorn lay of a lonely songster whom earth knows .no 
more ? 

--In his day Pinsker was head of the Chovevi Zion } and 
hfe worked hard for Palestinian colonisation. But; in the 
interval Chibbath Zinh itself has given place to Zionism. 

56 
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Petty colonisation, the result of the “ infiltration ” 
policy, which absorbed the time and energy of Pinsker 
and the Choveve Zion ofvyesterday, is*to-day a source of 
merjiment even for the merest tyro in Zionism. Every- 
body knows that Herzl has enlarged the narrow horizon 
of his predecessors by basing the Zionist ideal on a 
broader foundation — oil politics and diplomacy, on the 
Bank and the Charter. 

Twenty years ago Pinsker wrote a small pamphlet of 
thirty-six pages, called Auto-Emancipation. In its day 
this pamphlet made a certain stir and evoked 
response. But who pays attention now to a little 
pamphlet that dates from before the new dispensation ? 
Have we not now the Judenstaat , and Reports of four 
Congresses, full of debates and speeches, as well as a 
heap of pamphlets and leaflets in every language, ex- 
plaining and expounding Zionism in every aspect and 
every detail ? 

Yes — Pinsker was a great man iji his day ; j he was one 
of the ” precursors” of Zionism — so much even the new 
Zionists admit. And when they have occasion to recount 
the history of the Zionist idea to non-Zionists, they begin, 
in the most approved scientific manner, with the 
“embryonic” period. Here they commend in one 
breath all the worthy men who came before the birth 
of Zionism and prepared the way for it, not forgetting 
Pinsker and other leaders of the ChovevS 7 /on who were 
contemporary with him. But ?\11 this is for them simply 
by way of introduction to the main theme, which entftrs 
with th£ year 1896 — the year when Herzl revealed him- 
self in his pamphlet Der Judenstaat. Here they draw 
a line, as who should say, “Thus far the embryonic 
period of Zionism, the period of its preparation for 
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birth. Now behold Zionism itself in all its glory and 
magnificence/’ 

How is it, then, that many people have now suddenly 
remembered that Pinsker died ten years ago, on tha2ist 
of December ; and that in so many places there have 
been prayers recited for the peace of his soul, and 
memorial addresses delivered in his honour, on this sad 
anniversary? Truth to tell, it is only because the work 
of the “petty colonisation” movement still maintains 
its existence, and there is still a Society which works for 
tiie^upport of the colonies. For that reason, and for 
that reason alone — because he stood at the head of those 
who worked for the Palestinian Colonies, and afterwards 
of the Society formed for their support — Pinsker is 
remembered by his colleagues, the original Choveve Zion 
of his own country, whose privilege it was to know him 
personally and to work with him. It is they who have 
made the anniversary a matter of public interest. If 
not for this, the ne*y Zionists, whose calendar begins 
with the birth of political Zionism, would not have 
remembered the man who, fifteen years before Herzl, 
worked out the whole theory of political Zionism from 
beginning to end, with a logical thoroughness and an 
"elevation of style unequalled by any subsequent 
work. 

How indeed should tjiese new Zionists remember him, 
seeing that they know nothing at all of Pinsker as the 
author of the theory of political Zionism ? And whence 
should they know of him, if their leaders have never yet 
J*)ld them, explicitly or by implication, in print or on the 
platform, in Zionist Congresses or outside them, who 
was the true author of that theory, the real if unacknow- 
ledged fountain from which all who came after him 
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have drunk? 1 Pinsker’s pamphlet in the original 
German is already out of print and rare. While a 
stream of new pamphlets, mostly poor and tasteless 
reckauffds , is daily poured forth and spread among the 
people with the assistance of thy Zionist organisation 
and with the concurrence of its leaders, for propaganda 
purposes, this pamphlet of Pinsker’s, which is uniquely 
capable of ifttracting intelligent Jews in every country 
to the Zionist idea, has not been honoured with a new 
edition to this day f and many of the new Zionists^ 
especially in the West, have never seen it, nor even 
heard of its value. 3 All that they hear is that there were 
Zionists even before Herzl, but they were poor, simple- 
minded dreamers, who — incapable of comprehending 
a great political idea — thought to solve the Jewish 
problem by founding a few colonies in Palestine and 
supporting them with halfpence ; and as for Pinsker — 
well, he was the leader of these poor visionaries. 4 

1 We hear now that Herzl commended Pinsker and his pamphlet — 

for the first time — at one of the sittings of the Fifth Congress. That 
Congress met at Basle some weeks after the Chovevd Zion in Russia 
had given prominence to Pinsker’s name on the anniversary of his 
death. This is evidence that the President of the Zionist Congress 
still sometimes pays attention to the public opinion of Russian Jewry. 
But, of course, this does not affect what is said above. , 

2 [A second edition was published about a year after the appearance 
of this Essay.] 

8 Here is an incident which illustrates the extent to which the 
contents of Pinsker’s pamphlet have be^n forgotten, even in Russia. 

A short time ago, some of the Jewish periodicals in jtussia published 
a letter of Pinsker’s dating from 1883, which was found among the 
papers of the Odessa Committee. The letter contains only a. few 
headings of the ideas which are explained in detail in his pamphlet. 
But the periodicals were surprised, and found it necessary to remark 
that it appeared from this letter that so long as twenty years agr> 
Pinsker had M foreseen, as it were,” the Zionist movement of our day. 

4 In Austria the Chovevd Zion used to call themselves “Zionists” 
long before Herzl’s time. I believe that Dr. Birnbaum invented the 
name in his journal Selbst-Emanzipation. Herzl mentions the 
“ Zionists ” a few times in his brochure, and satirically represents 
them as trying to raise a heayy load by the steam of a tea-kettle., 
(Judenstaat, p. 4J. 
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I doubt whether the time has' yet come to restore to 
Pinsker the place of honour in the Zionist movement 
that belongs to him of right. We are in the thick of the 
tumult and the shouting, and as yet there is no room for 
a true and unbiassed judgment. That must be left for 
later history, for the time when “ the tumult and the 
shouting dies,*’ and the influence of personality and fleet- 
ing circumstance gives place to a nation^ motif more 
general in scope and more permanent in character. But 
as the memory of Pinsker is now in the public mind — be 
ft T 5 Tit for a moment — we may not improperly take 
advantage of the opportunity to recall the message which 
Pinsker brought to his people, but for which he has not 
yet received the credit? 

That message is, as I have said, the message of 
political Zionism. Pinsker was the first to lay down a 
clear theoretical basis for political Zionism. He was also 
the first to work out — though only in outline — a definite 
practical programme* for the realisation of, the idea. ‘ It 
is this programme, or the fundamental points in it, that 
the new Zionists have laid hold on ; it is because of this 
programme that they call themselves "political,” 
denoting thereby, as they believe, the original feature 
“Which distinguishes them from their predecessors. 
Pinsker compressed all his teaching, theoretical and 
practical as well, into his one small pamphlet, which is 
characterised by conciseness of style and absence of 
systematic arrangement, His outraged feelings were 
too strong for the cold processes of thought, and did not 
^llow him to arrange his ideas systematically, * Pinsker 
did not write a scientific treatise ; he uttered a loud, 
bitter, heart-felt cry, fraught with indignation and grief 
at our external and internal degradation. For that 
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reason he must be studied with close attention before one 
can put together the scattered fragments of ideas — some 
repeated time and again with a wealth of poetic 
eloquence, others no more than briefly hinted at 
by the way — and discover the full import of his 
teaching. 0 

This is what I propose here to attempt. But first of 
all I must p^jnt out — what might not be self-evident to 
all my readers — that my object is only to explain 
Pinsker's teaching in its relation to present-day political 
Zionism. 1 am not here giving a statement of my 
views on political Zionism in general. What I had to 
say on that subject has been said in various essays, which 
will be familiar to many of my readers ; and these 
previous utterances absolve me, I think, from the 
necessity of commenting here on every point with which 
I am not in agreement. In this essay I take for granted 
the fundamental standpoint of political Zionism, which 
was Pinsker's standpoint also, though, as we shall soon 
see, he gave it a peculiar turn, making it approximate 
more to that Zionist ideal which is nowadays called 
“ spiritual Zionism." 

Pinsker, like all subsequent political Zionists, arrived 
at the idea of Zionism not through the problem o ( 
Judaism — through the necessity of seeking for a new 
foundation for our national existence and unity, in place 
of the old foundation, which is crumbling away — but 
through the problem of Jewry — through a definite con- 
viction that even emancipation and general progress*will 
not improve the degraded and insecure position of the . 
Jews among the nations, and that anti-Semitism will 
never cease so long as we have not a national home of 
our own. But it is worth while to examine particularly 
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Ihe w&y in which he arrived at 'this conviction of the 
eternity of the feud between Israel and the nations, 
because it is a different way /from that of the later 
Zionists, and it is this difference that gives a peculiar 
colouring to Pinsker’s message. 

Pinsker finds three principal causes which lead to our 
being hated and despised more than any other human 
beings ; and for each of the three there is no remedy 
except a separate Jewish State. 

The first cause is a national one, and its roots lie deep 
i»434iman psychology. We cannot know whether that 
great day will ever arrive when all mankind will live in 
brotherhood and concord, and national barriers will no 
longer exist ; but even r at the best, thousands of years 
must elapse before that Messianic age. Meanwhile 
nations live side by side in a state of relative peace, 
which is based chiefly on the fundamental equality be- 
tween them. Each nation, that is, recognises and admits 
the national existence of the other nations,' and even 
those which are at enmity or even at war with erne 
another are forced to recognise each other as equals, 
standing on the same plane of nationhood, and therefore 
entertain each for the other a certain feeling of respect, 
noaiithout distinction between large nation and small, 
strong and weak. But it is different with the people of 
Israel. This people is not counted among the nations, 
because sincedt was exiled from its land it has lacked the 
essential attributes of nationality, by which one nation is 
distifiguished from another — has lacked ° that original 
national life which is inconceivable without community 
■of language and customs and without local contiguity/ 1 
It is because we lack these attributes that the other 
nations do not regard us as on the same plane with them- 
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selves, as a nation equal to them in integral value. 
True, we have not ceased even in the lands of our exile 
to be spiritually a distinct nation ; but this spiritual 
nationality, so far from giving us the status of a nation 
in the eyes of the other nations, is the very cause of their 
hatred for us as a people. Men are always terrified by 
a disembodied spirit, a soul wandering about with no 
physical covering; and terror breeds hatred. This is a 
form of psychic disease which we are powerless to cure. 
In all ages men have feared all kinds of ghosts which 
their imaginations have seen ; and Israel appear? .tn, v 
them as a ghost — but a ghost which they see with their 
very eyes, not merely in fancy. Thus the hatred of the 
nations for Jewish nationality is # a psychic disease of the 
kind known as “ demonopathy ” ; and having been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation for some two 
thousand years, it has by now become so deep-rooted 
that it can no longer be eradicated. The primary object 
of this hatred is not Jews as individuals, buj Judaism — 
by which is meant that abstract nationality, that bodiless 
ghost, which wanders about among the real nations like 
something apart and different, and arouses their latent 
faculty of demonophobia. Hence we see on the one hand 
that individual Gentiles live in peace and amity with 
their Jewish acquaintances, while retaining their deep- 
seated animosity against Jews as a people, and on the 
other hand that, throughout al> the periodical changes 
of national tendencies and international * relations, all 
nations remain at all times the 5ame in their hatred cA the 
Jews, Just as they remain always the same in their 
hatred of the other kinds of ghosts in whose existence 
they believe . 4 

1 Autoemancipation, pp. 1-7 [7-11 in the second edition. 190S.] 
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What, then, must we do to escape from this national 
hatred ? 

Assimilate with the nations l If real assimilation be 
meant — the assimilation that reaches to the very .soul 
and ends in annihilation — that is a kind of death which 
does not cOme of itself, and we do not wish to bring it 
on by our own efforts. 1 But the surface assimilation 
which is the panacea advocated by a certain section of 
Jews can only make matters worse for us. Pinsker him- 
self does not draw this conclusion in so many words ; but 
krisma necessary consequence of the idea just mentioned. 
For, seeing that the source of anti-Semitism lies in our 
lack of a concrete national existence, which would compel 
the other nations to recognise in us a nation equal to 
themselves in status, it follows plainly that the more we 
assimilate — the more we imitate our surroundings and 
whittle away our national distinctiveness — the less con- 
crete and the more spiritual will our national existence 
become ; and the more, therefore, will the’ ghost-fear 
which begets anti-Semitism grow in intensity. 

There remains, then, but one means of destroying anti- 
Semitism. We must become again a real nation, 
possessed of all those essential attributes of nationality 
i>y virtue of which one nation is the equal of another. 
These attributes are those mentioned above — a common 
land, a common language and common customs. It is 
the combination of thfese that makes “ an original 

national life. 1 ' 3 

* ' 

1 ib. p. 15 [17.1 

* Pinsker died before the days of what is now called “Spiritual 
►nationalism,” the view which denies the need for a distinct national 
territory, believing it possible that sooner or later we shall obtain 
equal rights in the lands of our dispersion as a nation : that is, shall 
be allowed to carry on our distinctive national life in these lands, 
r jusf as we have already obtained equal rights, as citizens , in many 
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The second cause of* our degradation is political in 
character. "Generally speaking," says Pinsker, "we 
do not find any nation ove^r-fond of the stranger. This 
‘is a feet which has its foundation in ethnology, and*no 
nation can be blamed for it." Now since the Jew is 
everywhere regarded as a stranger Ify the native popula- 
tion, we should have no right to grumble if our hosts in 
the various countries treated us like other strangers who 
settle permanently among them. But in fact we find that 
people everywhere dislike Jews much more than other 
strangers. Why is this? For the same reason — 
replies Pinsker — for which men behave in different ways 
to a well-to-do guest and to a penniless beggar. The 
first comes as an equal ; he too h^ts a house in which he 
gives hospitality — no matter whether we ourselves or 
others enjoy it — and therefore we recognise it as our duty 
to give him a welcome, even if we are not altogether 
delighted with his company ; while he on his side is 
conscious that, he has a right to demand such, treatment 
as the conventions of polite society dictate, just as in his 
own house he extends that treatment to others. Not so 
the homeless mendicant. He on his side is free from the 
obligations of hospitality, since he has no opportunity of 

countries : that is, have been allowed to take part in social and 
political life like the other inhabitants. But Pinsker lays the 
foundation for this view, by demanding — for the first time — national 
equality, and substituting the formula of spiritual nationalism : “ the 
same rights for the Jewish nation as fat the other nations ” (“ die 
Glcichstellung der judischen Nation mit den anderean Nationen ” — 
Autoemancipation, p. 7 [11]) for the older formula of the protagonists 
of emancipation : “ the same rights # for Jews as for the other 
citizens.” It is, however, fundamental to Pinsker’s view that 
national equality is unattainable so long as we lack the concrete 
attributes of nationality. A nation which is a nation only in the 
spiritual sense is a monstrosity which the other nations cannot 
possibly regard as their compeer ; it follows that they cannot recognise 
its title to demand the same rights as those enjoyed by the real 
nations. 
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fulfilling them. Hence his request for our hospitality is 
a request for pure charity. It is not the appeal of an 
equal to the principle of equality of rights and duties ; it 
is the appeal to compassion of one weaker and hujnbler* 
than ourselves, who can receive but cannot give. Hence, 
even if we are so compassionate as to welcome the poor 
man and treat him with affection and respect, like one of 
ourselves, the equality is only one of external appear- 
ance. In our heart of hearts we feel, and he feels too, 
that we are doing him a kindness, that we are treating 
him well out of our goodness of heart, and doing some- 
thing that we might have forborne doing if not for our 
charitable and benevolent disposition. This feeling 
alone suffices to create a wide gulf between us, and to 
lower his worth in our estimation and his own. 

Which picture represents Israel among the nations ? 
Not that of the well-to-do guest ; for Israel has no place 
of his own where he can fulfil the obligations of hos- 
pitality towards other nations. Israel, is like the 
mendicant who goes from door to door, asking others to 
give him what he does not give to others. And there- 
fore the other nations do not regard the Jew as their 
equal, and do not recognise any duty to show him that 
decent behaviour which they practise towards all the 
other foreigners who live among them. If, then, they 
are kind enough to make room for him, it is only by an 
act of charity, which degrades the recipient. When 
their generosity goes to the furthest extreme, they give 
the' poor visitor the greatest boon that they can give — 
that of equal rights. But the mere fact that the grant 
of equal rights is an act of generosity, and not a duty 
based on the real equality of the two parties, robs the 
boon of its moral value, and makes it merely a piece of 
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legislative machinery. The giver can never forget that 
he is the giver, nor the receiver that he is the receiver. 
For this reason Jewish emancipation in all countries has 
been and must always remain political only, not social. 
The Jew enjoys equal rights as a citizen, but not equality 
as a man, as one who takes his part iti the intimate life of 
society. The non-Jew and the Jew alike are conscious 
of this fact, and so, despite his equal rights, the Jew 
remains an inferior even in his own estimation, and in 
non-Jewish society he endeavours to hide his Judaism, 
and is grateful to non-Jews when they do not remind him 
of his origin, but behave as though it were a matter of 
indifference to them. 

The conclusion is that the Jews can never attain to true 
social equality in Gentile countries unless they cease to be 
always recipients and rise to the rank of respectable 
visitors, who can give to others what they ask for them- 
selves. In other words, the Jews must once more 
possess themselves of a native land of their own, where 
they will be masters and hosts. Then their place in the 
estimation of other nations will improve automatically, 
and wherever they set foot they will be regarded as 
equals by the natives, who will consider themselves in 
duty bound to treat the Jews with the same respect which 
they show to other strangers who come to stay among 
them. 1 

Besides the two causes explained above* there is a 
third cause, economic in character, whith gives a 
practical turn to Gentile hatred cff the Jew, and brings it 
intojictual operation in the form of physical restriction 
and persecution. 

In the life of civilised nations the struggle for existence 

1 ib. pp, 7-10 [11-13.1 
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assufties the form of peaceful ‘competition. In this 
sphere every State distinguishes to a certain extent be- 
tween the native and the stranger, and gives the native 
preference where there is not; room for both. Thi$ dis- 
crimination is practised even against the honoured 
stranger, whom the Native regards as his equal ; and it 
stands to sense that there will be a vastly greater amount 
of discrimination against the poor vagrant, whose 
existence in the State is tolerated only out of kindness 
and charity. If you have a large house, with room 
enough and to spare for your family and for respectable 
visitors, you do not begrudge the beggar his corner, but 
let him live with you as long as he likes. But when the 
family grows and the house begins to feel cramped you 
will at once look askance at the beggar-guests, whom 
you are under no obligation to respect or to feed. And 
if you see that they do not squeeze up and make room for 
you, but, on the contrary, endeavour to get more elbow- 
room for themselves, regardless of the fact that they are 
crowding you, then you will resent the impudence with 
which they forget their place, and in the heat of anger 
you will turn them out neck and crop, or at least drive 
them back into their own corner, make it as small as 
possible and confine them rigidly to it for the future. 
But the respectable guests will still be treated with 
deference, and though you may secretly dislike them for 
occupying valuable room, you will not permit yourself to 
overstep the limits of politeness and to turn them out into 
the 'street, save in exceptional cases where they them- 
selves overstep the mark and your patience gives out*^ 
Thus we find that even where the number of Jews is 
small, they bring down on themselves the resentment 
and hatred of their neighbours because of their success in 
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the struggle for existence, and the advantage which 
their ability and pertinacity gain for them over their com- 
petitors in the various walks of life*; and where the 
Jewish settlement is consid’erable, anti-Semitism finds its 
food — even without any success on the Jewish side — in 
the mere fact of their existence : tor their existence is 
bound, poor and cramped though it be, to lead to com- 
petition which their neighbours will feel. In either case 
the native population does not consider itself obliged to 
restrain its feelings and behave with perfect politeness to 
a miserable nation which is allowed to live among the 
other nations only on sufferance, and is so ungrateful as 
to jostle its benefactors without shame. 1 

This cause also, then, cannot be removed except 
through the removal of the other causes mentioned 
before. We must build a house for ourselves, and then, 
even in foreign countries, we shall have the position of 
respected guests, and our competition with the native 
population will not arouse their rese ntm ent and jealousy 
more than the competition of other strangers. But the 
economic cause differs from the other causes. Our national 
and political degradation is a moral fact, and requires 
only a moral, remedy — that we stand higher in the 
estimation of the world, as a nation with a concrete life 
of its own, and with a land in which it can extend to 
others that hospitality which it receives elsewhere. But 
in order to remove the economic cause* we must of 
necessity diminish the competition between*Jew and non- 
Jew in places where that competition is excessive. For 
ev£»- 4 he respected guest has economic freedom only 
within certain limits. If he oversteps these limits, and 
his competition presses too hard on the native, the native 

1 ib . pp. io-n [13-14]- 
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is forced to protect himself, either by legislative 
restriction of the foreigner's rights, or sometimes even 
by force. It follows that if we succeed in establishing a 
separate State for our people, the two first causes of 
anti-Semitism will be removed, even if the State is very 
small, arid even if most of the Jews remain where they 
are, and only a very small minority goes to settle in our 
State. For the mere fact of the existence of a Jewish 
State, where Jews would be masters, and their national 
life would develop on lines of its own in accordance with 
their spirit — this fact alone would suffice to remove from 
us the brand of inferiority, and to raise us in the world’s 
estimation to the level of a nation equal in worth to the 
other nations, sharing alike their privileges and their 
duties ; and the attitude of the other nations to us would 
no longer be different from their attitude to each other. 
But the economic cause, though its working may be 
mitigated to some extent when the wandering mendicant 
is transformed into a well-to-do guest, cannot be got rid 
of until the number of Jews in every country declines to 
the limit dictated by the economic condition of the native 
population. Until that time hatred of these foreign 
competitors will continue, and the native population will 
continue to persecute them with restrictive laws and 
even with violence, even though there exist somewhere 
or other a separate Jewish State, and even though all 
nations respect the Jewish nationality which has in that 
State its concrete expression. 

Thus we arrive at a further condition of the solution of 
our problem. What we need is not simply a Sf^rt^r-but 
a State to which the majority of the Jews will emigrate 
from all their present homes — to such an extent that 
their numbers in every country will decline to the extent 
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demanded by local conditions — and a State extensive 
enough and materially rich enough to maintain so large 
a population. 

And here we come to tiie Achilles’ heel of political 
Zionism. Granted that we have jt in our power to 
establish a Jewish State : have we it in our 'power to 
diminish thereby the nuniber of Jews in every country to 
the maximum which the economic condition of the 
country can bear without their arousing anti-Semitism ? 
This question the opponents of the new Zionism, which 
promises to put an end to the Jewish problem by the 
establishment of the State, are continually asking : but 
so far we have not received from the Zionists a clear and 
satisfactory answer. During the, last twenty years, for 
instance, at least a million Jews have left Eastern 
Europe for America and Africa. That is a very large 
number, sufficient for the establishment of a Jewish 
State. Vet this emigration has had no perceptible 
effect on the economic condition of countries 

from which it has taken place, and the relations 
between the native population and the Jews in those 
countries have not improved. The reason is that the 
emigration has not in fact lessened the number of Jews in 
those countries, the loss being always counterbalanced by 
the natural increase of those who remain. If, then, 
Pinsker’s idea had been carried out as soon as his 
pamphlet was published, and all these emigrants had 
gone not to America or Africa, but to the Jewish State, 
the State might by now have been successful and flourish- 
ing, national life might be developing there in a 

satisfactory manner, so as to bring great honour to our 
people wherever Jews are ; but none the less the Jewish 
problem in the lands whence the emigration proceeded 
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would remain exactly where it was, because economic 
competition between the Jews and the native population 
would be just as keen as before, and would still be felt 
by the latter to an intolerable degree. If, therefore, a 
Jewish State is reafly to solve the Jewish problem on its 
economic side for ^ood and all, then hundreds of thou- 
sands must emigrate to it every year from the lands of 
the Diaspora, so that the diminution in the number of 
Jews in those lands will be patently perceptible, and their 
influence on economic life will decrease from year to 
year, till it ceases to be a cause of hatred and jealousy on 
the part of the native population. We must therefore ask 
ourselves first of all, whether it is really possible to trans- 
port such a vast number of people in a short time, and to 
open up for them new sources of livelihood in a new 
State, wherever it may be. I doubt very much whether 
any responsible person will answer this question in the 
affirmative. 

But thisj;riticism, which is fatal to the new Zionism, as 
expounded by Herzl and his followers, does not seriously 
affect Pinsker’s Zionism. The new Zionists make the 
political and economic problem the be-all and end-all of 
their strivings. Their primary aim is to improve the 
hard lot of the Jews as individuals. They regard such 
improvement in exile as out of the question, since Jews 
are regarded as strangers in every country, and the com- 
petition of the stranger exposes him to the resentment of 
the native population. Hence they demand that the 
Jews shall establish & separate State for themselves, 
where they will not be strangers and their competition will 
not be a crime. 1 But this idea can be justified only if the~ 
State is able to improve the lot of all the Jews or most 


1 Judenstaat, pp. 24-26. 
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of them ; that is, if all or most of the Jews can ’leave 
foreign countries and settle in their State. Unless this 
condition is fulfilled, the amelioration will be only 
partial ; it will affect only that fortunate minority which 
succeeds in establishing itself in the Jewish State. The 
majority will remain as badly off “as before— hated and 
persecuted foreigners imstrange lands. Where, then, is 
the promised annihilation of the Jewish problem through 
the establishment of the State ? 

But with Pinsker it is different. The loss which he 
mourns is primarily the loss of Jewish national dignity. 
He weeps for a nation which is not regarded and re- 
spected by the other nations as an equal, and whose 
individual members are treated everywhere not merely as 
foreigners, but as beggars in receipt of charity. With 
him the question of national dignity comes first of all. 
Of the three causes to which he traces the ill-feeling 
between Jews and Gentiles, the first one, which lies in 
the degraded position of the Jews as a nation — a point 
not mentioned by the new Zionists — is the most impor- 
tant in his own view, and occupies most of his attention. 
Next to it stands the political cause ; and this cause 
also, unlike the new Zionists, he regards from the point 
of view of the problem of national dignity. He is not 
much troubled by the fact that we are treated as aliens 
in every country : that fact, no doubt, harms us as 
individuals, but in itself it does not imply any contempt 
or inferiority. The root of the trouble is that we are not 
treated as aliens in the ordinary political sense, but are 
regarded as wandering mendicants, as inferior beings, 
''who are not entitled to demand respect and consideration 
as of right. So with the third cause, the economic one. 
Its sting lies for Pinsker chiefly in the fact that here also 
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we Jlews are differentiated from other aliens — that in 
consequence of the low esteem in which. we are held our 
competition causes more resentment than that of other 
aliens. Pinsker, therefore, has more right than the new 
Zionists to regard the establishment of a Jewish State as 
the absolute solution of the Jewish problem — that is, of 
the problem of the dignity of the Jewish nation and of 
its members, who, even if most of them remain scattered 
among the nations, and even if they continue to be hated 
and persecuted in various countries because of their 
economic competition, will at any rate no longer be 
exposed to the contempt of their neighbours, and to the 
taunt that they are not a nation, but a pack of beggars 
wandering about in a t world which is not theirs, and 
existing only on sufferance. 

On the other hand, Pinsker raises another question, 
which does not trouble the new Zionists very much : the 
question of the national consciousness. 

If we asstH^e^as. Herzl does in his pamphlet, that the 
Jewish State will contain all the Jews, and will offer to 
every individual Jew the possibility of living comfortably 
among his people, then we need not be much concerned 
about the anterior development of the national conscious- 
ness as an incentive to the establishment of the State. 
We have ready to hand another and a stronger incentive 
in the natural desire of every individual to improve his 
position . 1 But if from" the outset we accept the fact that 
even a Jewish State will not absolutely solve the Jewish 
problem on its economic side, and that the chief purpose 
for which we need a State is a moral one — to gain for 


1 The question, “ Whnt will induce the Jews to found their State 
and to settle in it?” is answered by Herzl quite simply : ” We can 
trust the anti-Semites to see to that.” (Judenstaat, p. 59.) 
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our own nation the respect of other nations, and to create 
a healthy body for our national spirit — then we are bound 
to face the question whether the national consciousness 
is so strong among us, arid the honour of our nation so 
dear to us, that this motive alone, unalloyed by any con- 
sideration of individual advantage, will be sufficient to 
spur us on to so vast and difficult a task. 

Now Pinsker, candid here as always, does not conceal 
from us that, as things are, the national consciousness 
among us is not nearly strong enough for our purpose. 
“ Our greatest misfortune is that we do not form a 
nation : we are merely Jews.” The galuth life has com- 
pelled every Jew to put all his strength into his individual 
struggle for existence ; and in that struggle we have 
been compelled to use any kind of weapon that came to 
hand, without enquiring too closely whether it was con- 
sistent with our national dignity. Thus, as time went on, 
both our sense of nationality and our sense of dignity 
became dulled ; and at last we ceased to fee) the need of 
restoring our dignity, national or individual. 1 We left it 
to the Deity to perform that ideal task by bringing us 
the Messiah at the proper time, and buried ourselves in 
affairs more necessary for our immediate physical sur- 
vival. 2 Even in modern times, when the breeze of 
modern culture has blown on us and begun to awaken 
our dormant sense of dignity, we try to find satisfaction 
in a strange delusion of our own invention — that the 
people of Israel has a 41 mission," for the $ake of wdiich 
it must remain scattered among* the nations : 44 a mission 
in which nobody believes, a privilege of which, candidly, 
we should be glad to be rid, if at that price we could wipe 

1 Autoemancipation t p. 12 [15]. 

a ib. p. 16 [18]. 
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out the name of ‘ Jew * as a title of shame .*’ 1 * 3 This loss 
of self-respect on the one side aggravates the contempt 
in which we are held, and on the other side is itself the 
greatest stumbling-block on our path of progress. For 
what, except a strong national consciousness, can induce 
our people to bend all its energies to the task of restor- 
ing its national dignity, and to fight unceasingly and 
unwearyingly against all the obstacles with which it is 
confronted ? That those obstacles are many and 
serious — this again Pinsker does not conceal from us. 
At the best, several generations must elapse before we 
can attahi our end, “ perhaps only after labour too great 
for human strength.” Only, as we recognise that this is 
the one road to our national salvation, we must not turn 
back faint-heartedly because of the danger or for 
lack of confidence in the success of our efforts/ 
But such language is intelligible only to a thoroughly 
awakened national consciousness, which can intensify 

the desire^ to attain the end in proportion to 

the heaviness of the task, can flame up for 
one instant in the heart of the whole people, and produce 
a “ national resolution,” a sacred and unbending resolve 
to take up the work of revival and to carry it on, 
generation after generation, till its completion. And 
“where,” asks Pinsker, bitterly, ’‘where shall we find 
this national consciousness? ” 


1 ib. p. 19 [2$]. As the sequel shows, Pinsker’s criticism is aimed 
only at those who make tfce “ mission ” the moral end of our 
dispersion. They think that we can fulfil our mission only if we are 
thoroughly scattered : whereas the fact is precisely the reverse. “ So 
far the world does not regard us as a genuine firm, and allows us 

little credit.* * If, therefore, we really wish to benefit the world by 
fulfilling a mission, we must first of all establish our national 
position, so as to enhance our credit with the rest of the world. 

3 ib, p. 20 [21]. 
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• 4 

Pinsker found no satisfactory answer to this question. 
He made this national consciousness a categorical 
imperative, a conditio sine, qua non ; but he did not show 
how it was to be supplied. For th 5 reason the whole of 
the practical scheme which follows gives one the 
impression of being formulated conditionally — subject, 
that is, to the emergence among our people, no matter 
by what means, of a national consciousness strong 
enough to enable them to carry out the idea in practice. 

Pinsker’s practical scheme, as I said above, is only an 
outline. But its general lines are very similar to those 
laid down by Herzl in the pamphlet which is the basis of 
present-day Zionist policy. 

As we cannot hope for another leader like Moses — 
“ history does not vouchsafe such leaders to the same 
people repeatedly’ ’ — the leadership of the movement 
for national rebirth must be taken by a group of dis- 
tinguished Jews, men of strong will and generous 
character, who “by their union will, perha'ps, succeed 
in freeing us from reproach and persecution, no less than 
did the one great leader .” 1 Herzl uses very similar 
language about this collective negotiorum gestor / and he 
and Pinsker alike look for its members among the upper- 
class Jews ; but Herzl has his eye especially on the Jews 
of England, while Pinsker looks generally to the great 
organisations already in existence . 3 Herzl calls this 
governing body “ the Society of Jews ” ; brisker calls 
it “ the Directorium.” Herzl pictures the formation of 
the Society of Jews in a very simple manner. The best 

1 ib. p. 26 [25]. 

2 Judenstaat , p. 70. 

3 He means, apparently, llie Alliance Israelite Universelle and its 
sister organisations in England and Austria. The Jewish Colonisation 
Association had not yet come into existence. 
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of the English Jews, having approved the project, come 
together without any (preliminaries, and form a “ Society 
of Jews." Herzl sees^no need to call a National Assembly 
first': the general consent which is necessary to give the 
Society proper standing with the Governments will come 
afterwards spontaneously. 1 But Pinsker wanted the' 
various organisations to call " a National Congress , of 
which they themselves would be the nucleus." Only in 
the event of their refusing to do this does he suggest that 
they should at least constitute a special " national 
institution " called a " Directorium," which should unite 
all forces in the national work. The principal and 
immediate object of this institution would be " to create 
a safe and independent home of refuge for that super- 
fluity of poor Jews which exists as a proletariat in various 
countries, and is disliked by the native population." 3 All 
other Jews, not merely in the West, " where they are 
already naturalised up to a certain point," but also " in 
those places where they are not readily tolerated," can 
remain where they are. Unlike Herzl, Pinsker does not 
think it possible that all the Jews will leave their homes 
and go to their own State ; nor is this necessary for his 
real object, as I have pointed out above. Economic 
pressure is under present conditions causing the " super- 
fluity " to emigrate year by year from every country 
where there is a superfluity ; and thousands of Jews leave 
their homes because they can no longer maintain them- 
selves. At present these emigrants escape one trouble 

1 Herzl shows, in his pamphlet, no great liking for large meetings, 
even for propaganda purposes. “ There is no need ” — so writes the 
founder of the Zionist Congress — “ to summon special meetings with 
a lot of palaver.” ( ib . p. 57.) 

a Autoem. p. 27 [25-26]. Elsewhere (p. 34 [30]) Pinsker insists that 
the home of refuge must be secured by political means (“ politisch 
gesichert.”) 
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to fall into another. ’ They war der from country to 
country, and find no proper resting-place ; and the large 
sums of money expended by variou organisations on the 
migration of Jews and their sett bment in new homes 
produce no real benefit, because he new home also is 
only a temporary lodging. When the numbei 1 of Jews in 
the new country reaches the “ saturation-point," the 
journey will have to be resumed ; the Jews must move on 
to yet other countries. But if we can prepare, while there 
is yet time, a single secure home of refuge instead of the 
many insecure ones, the superfluity will gradually find its 
way thither, and its inhabitants will increase from year 
to year, till at last it becomes the centre of our national 
life, though the bulk of the .people will remain, as 
hitherto, scattered in strange lands. 

The first act of the “ Directorium " would be to send 
an expedition of experts to investigate and find the 
territory best suited to our purpose from every point of 
view. When he wrote his pamphlet Pinsker did not yet 
regard our historic land as the only possible home of 
refuge ; on the contrary, he feared that our ingrained love 
for Palestine might give us a bias and induce us to choose 
that country without paying regard to its political, 
economic and other conditions, which perhaps might be 
unfavourable. For this reason he warns us emphatically 
not to be guided by sentiment in this matter, but to leave 
the question of territory to a commission <3f experts, w r ho 
will solve it after a thorough ^nd detailed investigation. 
But on the whole he thinks that the desired territory 
will be found either in America or in Turkey. 1 In the 

1 Herzl also, in his pamphlet, does not decide on a territory ; but 
he also looks to America and Turkey, and suggests the Argentine or 
Palestine ( Judenstaat , p. 29). 
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latter* alternative we shall form a special “ Pashalik,” 
the independence d which will be guaranteed by 
Turkey and the othe Great Powers. “ It will be one 
of tl)e principal functions of .’the Directorium,” writes 
Pinsker, for all the ^[orld like an orthodox adherent of 
“ diplomatic ” Zionism to-day, “ to win for this project 
the sympathy of the Porte and the other European 
Governments.” 1 

” And then, but not till then,” he warns us once again, 
the Directorium will enter on its work of buying land 
and organising colonisation. In this work it will need 
the assistance of “ a group of capitalists,” who will form 
“ a joint-stock company ” — exactly as in Herzl’s scheme, 
where side by side wit,h the Society of Jews there 
is established the Jewish Company, a company of 
capitalists, to direct the material affairs of the settle- 
ment. 

Pinsker next proceeds to describe in outline the pro- 
gress of the new settlement — how the land will be 
parcelled out in small plots, some to be sold to men with 
capital, and some to be occupied by men of no means 
with the assistance of a National Fund established to that 
end ; and so forth. But for our present purpose we need 
follow him no further. What has been said above will 
suffice to make it plain to all who wish to see that it was 
Pinsker who worked out the whole theory of political 
Zionism, and that his successors, so far from adding any- 
thing essentiaf to his scheme, actually took away in large 
measure its ideal basis, and thus so seriously impaired 
its moral value that they had to have recourse to various 
promises which they could neither fulfil nor repudiate. 
This will become abundantly clear to anybody who 

1 Autoem. p. 30 [28]. 
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will compare the two pamphl ts, Pinsker's * and 
Herzl's. 

Pinsker, as we have seen, puts fie emphasis on the 
moral aspect,* Herzl on the materi 1 . Hence Pinsker 
wishes to found only a national centre, Herzl promises 
a complete “ ingathering of the exiles ” ; Pinsker finds 
the motive power in a ‘strong national consciousness, 
Herzl in the desire for individual betterment. For this 
reason Pinsker does not find it necessary to minimise 
the difficulties : on the contrary, he repeats many 
times, with emphasis, that only at the cost of infinite 
sacrifice will the goal perhaps — mark that 14 per- 
haps’* ! — be reached. Similarly, he recognises that it 
is not work for one generation alone. 44 We have to 
take only the first step ; our successors must follow in 
our footsteps, with measured tread and without undue 
haste.” 1 Not so Herzl. He is bound to make light 
^of the difficulties, because otherwise he would have to 
face the question : 44 If we are looking for 'betterment 
as individuals, how can we waste so much energy on a 
task that will take generations to accomplish, and may 
not be accomplished at all, when we have so many 
pressing needs which can be more or less met if we 
devote that energy to them?” Hence Herzl is never 
tired of promising that it will be very easy to carry out 
his project in a short time, if only we want it. 44 Let 
us but begin, and anti-Semitism will at ortce die down 
in every country : for this will £>e our treaty of peace 
with it. Once let the Jewish Company be established, 
and the news of it will spread in one day to the ends of 
the earth, and our position will immediately begin to 
improve. . . . Thus the work will proceed, rapidly yet 

P- 35 fai]. 
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without convulsion.* f 1 The same difference is evident 
in the general scheme of the two pamphlets. Pinsker 
devotes most of his pamphlet to showing how low we 
hare sunk as a nation, and how badly we need a State 
of our own to save ‘bur dignity* Only at the end does 
he explain briefly how he pictures to himself the prac- 
tical realisation of his idea. This is because from his 
point of view the essential thing is that we resolve 
that our dignity absolutely demands this course of 
action, cost what it may. We have no need to spend 
much thought at the outset on the question whether 
we shall succeed, or how and when we shall suc- 
ceed, because, if we suppose that the task is beyond 
our strength, we must none the less take it up, 
in order to wipe out our reproach. The question of 
dignity brooks no calculation. But Herzl deals very 
briefly with fundamental principles and reasons, 
because, from his materialistic point of view, there is 
really no need to enlarge on them. Can anybody doubt 
that the position of the Jews in exile is very bad, and 
that it would be better for them and for their neighbours 
if they went and established a separate State for them- 
selves ? Even our “ assimilationists ** would certainly 
agree for the most part, if they only knew with absolute 
certainty from the start that the project could be carried 
out without too much trouble, “ rapidly yet without 
convulsion.’* 0 The root question is, then, whether the 
goal can in fact be reached under such comfortable 
conditions. For this reason Herzl gives most of his 

1 “ Eilig und doch ohne Erschiitterung ” ( Judenstaat , p. 85). In 
one place Herzl says that the emigration of the whole people from 
the various countries to its own State will take “ some decades ” 
(p. 27), but does not say how many. Elsewhere he is more definite ; 
the emigration will last “ perhaps twenty years or perhaps more ** 
(P- 79 )- 
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attention to this question, and explains his practical 
scheme in minute detail, with the object of showing 
that it demands no great, sacrifice whether material 
or spiritual, and that everything frpm A to Z will* be 
achieved with ease, rapidity and universal satisfaction. 
All the emigration to the Jewish State, up to the time 
when the whole people is gathered there, he describes 
almost as though it were a holiday excursion. And in 
the State itself everybody lives in comfort and pros- 
perity. Nobody will need to forgo even the minor 
habits of his ordinary life ; and the immigrant will not 
even have to miss his friends and relations, because the 
Jews will leave the different countries in “ local groups," 
and will be settled in their own* land on that basis, so 
that each man can attach himself to the group which is 
closest to him geographically and spiritually. The work- 
ing-classes, on whose strength the State will be built 
up, will work only seven hours a day, and even the 
Jewish Company, which is to direct the whole work 
with its capital, will not incur any financial risk, because 
its investments will be sound and will produce an 
exceptionally good return. 1 

If, further, we take into account the wide difference 
between the two pamphlets in style, we may see that 
Herzl’s pamphlet has the air of being a translation of 
Pinsker's from the language of a the ancient Prophets 
into that of modern journalism. * 

Yet the name of Pinsker, as the originator of the 

1 It is worth pointing out that Pinsker, too, hints that the company 
of capitalists, which is to co-operate with his Directorium, may 
expect a good profit. But as soon as he has mentioned this expecta- 
tion he adds: “Whether, however, this act of national redemption 
will be more or less good business or not — that question is not of 
great moment in comparison with the importance of the undertaking 
for the future of our people.” (pp. 32-33 [30].) 
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political Zionist the ry, is almost forgotten. He is 
mentioned as a rule t )nly in connection with the work of 
“ petty colonisatio ” in Palestine, as though his 
horizon had been boi nded by his activity in that sphere. 
Ordinary men, for wnom the real is the visible, remem- 
ber only things that are done : and the thing that 
Pinsker did — that to which he‘ devoted all his subse- 
quent work — has really no direct relation to the message 
which he began by enunciating. 

I have shown elsewhere how it was that Pinsker came 
to take part in the work of the Choveve Zion, despite 
the political character of his theory. He understood 
perfectly well that their work was very far removed 
from the great project of which he dreamt ; but he 
understood also that without a “national resolution , 99 
proceeding from a strong national consciousness, and 
without unity and an organisation embracing the whole 
people, it would be impossible to carry out his great 
idea. The consent of the Powers, the favour of the 
Sublime Porte, even a Charter signed and sealed — all 
this cannot help us in the least, so long as we are not a 
single people, strong by virtue of our unity and our 
indomitable will, penetrated through and through with 
a sense of our present national degradation, and pre- 
pared to sacrifice our all for a nobler future. Hence, 
when Pinsker saw that national indifference was the 
rule in every' section of the people; when he saw how 
faint an echo his pamphlet raised in the hearts of the 
ruling classes, whom he confidently expected to be the 
first to rally to his banner ; and when he saw a small 
group of men with insignificant means, or none, put- 
ting forth every possible effort to carry out a national 
project, small and poor though it was in comparison 
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with his own ideal — Plnsker couldi not help lending a 
hand to those who were engaged \n this work, seeing 
in them the nucleus of an organisation, and the small 
beginning of the “national resolution.” For Pin^ker 
the work done in Palestine was not'the beginning of the 
practical realisation of his programme, but * only the 
beginning of the preparatory stage — the beginning of 
the revival of the national consciousness, and of the 
union of the people under the banner of a common ideal. 
He hoped by means of national action on a small scale 
to arrive ultimately at that national resolution on the 
part of the whole people for which he looked in his 
pamphlet; and then the real work would begin. 

It is abundantly clear that this is exactly the course 
which the new Zionists too are taking to-day, though 
as yet, it would appear, unconsciously. How great, 
for instance, is the gulf between the Jewish Company 
of Herzl’s vision — possessing a capital of fifty millions 
* sterling, and ’undertaking not only to plant -the settlers 
in the Jewish State, but also to sell the property and 
transact the business of all the Jews in the Diaspora — 
and the small Bank, with its quarter-of-a-million, which 
has now been opened, after infinite labour, to carry on 
some simple and unimportant business operations in 
Palestine and Russia ! Or again, is there any sort of 
relationship between the Society of Jews which Herzl 
describes in his pamphlet — a Society whi<di is to stand 
at the head of the whole people and ma'nage all its 
national affairs, as Moses did— and the Actions Com- 
mittee which now stands at the head of the Zionist 
organisation? And how shall we be brought to the 
Jewish State — that free State guaranteed by all the 
Powers — by such minor concessions as it is possible to 
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obtain now, according to the Zionist leaders, at Yildiz 
Kiosk for a certain rprice ? The plain truth is that all 
this work, which the new Zionists regard as “ political” 
work par excellence , has as little to do with the theory 
of political Zionism as had the petty colonisation work 
which Pinsker took up. In the one case as in the 
other, the whole value of the work lies in its effect on 
the people, which it educates gradually in the direction 
of unity, organisation, national resolution. In other 
words, we are stilly as we were in Pinsker’s day, at the 
first stage, the preliminary stage of preparatory work. 

It must be admitted, however, that in the practical 
sphere — even confining that to preparatory work and 
propaganda — Pinsker did little, and did not achieve in 
his ten years of work half as much as the leader of the 
new Zionism has achieved in five years. Pinsker was 
purely a theorist : he worked out the theory of Zionism 
better and more fully than his successor, but, like all 
theorists, be was of little use when it came to practicar 
work. Men of his type, simple-souled and pure- 
minded to a degree, innocent of the tricks and wiles of 
diplomacy, knowing nothing but the naked truth — such 
men cannot find the way to popular favour. Their 
words are too sincere, their actions too straightforward. 
Those only can attract the mob and bend it to their will 
who can descend to its level, pander to its tastes, and 
pipe to it in, a hundred tunes, choosing the right one at 
the right moment. Pinsker had none of these arts. If, 
for example, he had gbne to Yildiz Kiosk to negotiate 
for the colonisation of Palestine, and had been told 
there : “If you have two million pounds you may have 
so-and-so; otherwise — nothing” — what would he have 
done ? Without a doubt he would have replied at once : 
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“ We have not such a large sum oi: money, and have at 
present no prospect of getting it. / Then he would 
have returned home empty-handed, and the public at 
large would have known nothing of his going or of his 
returning ; or, if it had been impossible to keep the 
matter quiet, everybody would have known that “certain 
steps had been taken “ .at Yildiz, but had come to 
nothing. This, of course, would have made a bad 
impression, and have helped in some degree to weaken 
the energy of his few supporters. ^ But we all still 
remember how the Zionist leaders behaved on a similar 
occasion last year. Leadership on thesejines cannot 
satisfy those who have a liking for the plain truth ; but 
from a pragmatic point of view it undoubtedly has the 
advantage. First of all, people heard only the glad 
news (it “ spread in one day to the ends of the earth”) 
that the Sultan had given the Zionist leaders a favour- 
able reception and made them certain promises, but 
that the details could not yet be published. , This news 
aroused widespread attention : friends and foes alike 
waited breathlessly for the curtain to be drawn. Then, 
after the news had become public property and 
enlivened the hopes of the Zionists, the leaders made 
the further announcement that the great promises had 
been made conditionally, and could not be fulfilled 
unless they had two million pounds. Everybody who 
knew the true state of things understood .at once — and 
certainly the leaders understood it, even* while they 
were having audience of the Sultan — that this condition 
could not be met, so that the promises were mere empty 
words. And yet the first impression was not altogether 
effaced, and it served to strengthen in many people the 
belief that something great could be done if only all 
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sections of the people were r'eady to put all their 
strength into it — th^ kind of beliff which is calculated 
to intensify the* energy of the workers, and to spur them 
on to put forth greater efforts. 

In a word : theory and practice are two departments 
which no ‘doubt depend on each other, but each one 
needs special abilities and different qualities of mind, 
which can with difficulty be com|ijned in one man. We 
must therefore honour every man according to his value 
in his own department. If I might borrow an illustra- 
tion from religion, I should say that Pinsker was the 
originator^* the gospel of political Zionism, and Herzl 
its apostle ; Pinsker brought the new dispensation, and 
Herzl gave it currency. But it is usual for the apostle 
to recognise the originator and to acknowledge his 
greatness : as he spreads the gospel, so he publishes 
abroad and sanctifies the name of him who brought it. 
Had the Zionist apostle followed this custom, Pinsker 
would now* have a world-wide reputation', and woulcT 
be venerated by all whose watchword is Zion. But 
Herzl would not be satisfied with the practical mission 
which was in reality his mStier. He must needs 
"originate” the gospel itself over again — in an inferior 
form, it is true — so that it should be all his. Thus the 
odd result has come about that the further the gospel 
spreads, the more completely is its true originator for- 
gotten. 

But it is not for Pinsker’s reputation that I am con- 
cerned. In his lifetime he was so far from the desire 
for notoriety and ascefidancy, that I have no doubt that 
if he were alive to-day, he would rejoice whole- 
heartedly at the wide vogue given to his idea, and not a 
shade of displeasure would pas? over his face because 
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of the injustice done to himself personally. My only 
regret is that Pins^r’s wonderful pamphlet has sunk 
with him, and the Zionist gospel- itself ttftbecome more 
superficial and more materialistic. 1 ZicMHp is a f&ith, 
and, like,every other faith, it needs one authoritative * 

Bible,” to be conned by the true believers, to be their 
fountain-head of spiritual influence. At present Zionism 
has no ” Bible.” Gre^j; as is Herzl’s influence with the 
new Zionists, his pamphlet could not attain that high 
dignity. But its general spirit pervades all the other 
brochures and speeches on which Zionists live, and 
from which they derive their faith ; and tTfat spirit, as 
we have seen, is not calculated to raise the masses above 
material interests, and render them capable of making 
great sacrifices for a higher national ideal. Pinsker’s 
pamphlet is the only one that is worthy to take the 
first place in the literature of Zionism, and to be revered 
J?y the party as the fons et origo of all its views and 
policies. If this pamphlet were disseminated among 
Zionists, and made familiar to them, it would undoubt- 
edly help to educate them in its spirit — a spirit of pure 
idealism, which sets more store by the dignity of the 
whole people than by the advantage of the individual, 
never flinches in the face of danger, is never impatient, 
and demands no certainty of success. Then the leaders 
would not have to be always looking for some means 
of keeping the fervour up to the required' temperature, 
nor to entangle themselves in , exaggerated promises 

1 Even in his lifetime Pinsker was not understood, and his pamphlet 
was not appreciated at its full value. Smolenskin, in his critique, 
saw nothing in the pamphlet beyond the superficial Chibbath Zion 
which had then a wide vogue in Hebrew literature, and could find 
nothing to say in its praise except that it was written in German — 

a language in which “ such ideas have never been 

expressed before.” 


H 
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and Self-contradictions, which only the blindness of 
enthusiasm can fail for a moment to detect. 

Enthusiasm, however, is a flame which spreads rapidly 
but/does not last. It is only the slow-burning fire, with 
its steady flame, that can create the enormous strength 
required for such a national task in many successive 
generations. For this reason *1 believe that there will 
yet come a day when all the external show and parade 
will no longer satisfy those who thirst for a national 
ideal ; and in that day many will once more remember 
Pinsker and his pure and lofty message — a message of 
work withyc'ot limit and sacrifice without reward, for no 
other object than to restore the dignity of our people, 
and to enhance our vajue for humanity. 



THE TIME HAS COME 

(1906’) 


You are right, my friends : “ Now the time has come 
to begin planting our literature in the land of its birth 
and on its own native soil .” 3 But it seems to me 
that there is a wider and a deeper foundation for this 
statement than you give to it in your announcement. 
The time is ripe for your enterprise not merely “because 
there is already a considerable number of Jews in 
Palestine and the neighbouring countries, and so 
Hebrew literature, its language being coifhVton to the 
Jews of Palestine, has a function to perform in the 
sphere of national culture .” 3 If that were the only 
reason, we Hebrew writers outside Palestine, though 
we should certainly have welcomed the new adventure 
and have been glad to enjoy the literary fruit of 
^Palestine, should not have felt it our duty to take an 
active part in a local Palestinian literary' movement, 
created only for the Jews in Palestine, whose circum- 
stances are known to us only by hearsay, or from the 
visitor’s brief experience. If none the less I feel — and 
I am sure that other writers will feel the same — that it 
is my duty to take part in your undertaking, that can 
only be because it is not merely the condition of the 
Jews in Palestine, but the condition of our people in 
general that now convinces us of the necessity of re- 
uniting our land and our language — those sundered 
halves of a single whole, those twin main pillars of our 
national life, which are both so near to us and so far 

1 [A letter to the editors of Ha-Omer , a Hebrew miscellany which 
began to appear in 1907 — the first of its kind in Palestine.] 

2 [From the preliminary announcement of Ha-Omer.] 

9i 
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from "us — and of making them both together, by the 
establishment of a worthy literary centre in the land, a 
single mighty channel through which the influence of 
our national spirit should be carried to all the lands of 
our dispersion. 

“ Now convinces us,” 1 say: although it is already 
many years since we began to recognise that the Hebrew 
spirit is yearning towards its own land, because its life 
in exile is not a healthy and a complete life. But this 
recognition itself could not get free all at once from the 
fetters of galuth , and did not prevent us from dream- 
ing all th^6 years of the revival of our language and 
literature outside Palestine. Now realities have shown 
the futility of our dream, and we learn perforce from 
experience what we would not learn willingly from 
logic, that just as the Hebrew spirit cannot develop as 
it should without a free centre “on its own native 
soil,” so, too, are its outer vestments, our language and^ 
literature, tinder the same disability ; and all our efforts 
to revive them on strange soil will not avail except for 
a short time — until the hammer of an alien environ- 
ment strikes out a spark which will destroy in a moment 
what we have spent many years and the last remnant 
of our strength in building up. 1 

How slow is the development of an idea in the human 
mind ! Every new idea is born with great travail, and 
even after its' birth there is a long lapse of time and a 
heavy loss of force between its dawn and its noontide 
splendour. At first it appears shrouded in mist, 
luminous yet obscure, and its faint rays shimmer on the 

1 This Essay was written at the end of the period of the movement 
for freedom in Russia, which attracted almost all the educated Russian 
Jews, with the result that our national work and Hebrew literature 
were greatly impoverished. [Footnote added in 1913.] 
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surface of the human spirit without being able to pene- 
trate to the depths below. Only little by little, after 
much labour and hard struggling, is the mist dispelled, 
and the light of the idea grows stronger and floods all 
the dark corners of the mind. Then we look into these 
corners, and wonder at ourselves for not having been 
conscious before of the chaos of error and contradiction 
which held its own there while the light was already 
playing on the surface above. 

Hard were the birth-pangs of our national idea in the 
form of ‘'"Zionism,” and the mists shrouded it at its 
birth. In the last generation the Jewish* people had 
settled down to its exile ; it waited for the mercy of 
Heaven and the kindness of the world, scarcely felt 
how its limbs were being torn asunder and scattered in 
all directions, and asked no great boon of the future, 
except a peaceful life and a livelihood among the 
nations. Then a hurricane arose, and thunderously 
swept away the hope of kindness from the' world, yes, 
and even the hope of mercy from heaven. And the 
clarion-call went forth among the exiled people : You 
wish for a peaceful life and livelihood ? Then get you 
up and go to your national land, and look no more for 
crumbs from strangers’ tables : for there is neither 
peace nor livelihood except for each people in its own 
land. 

That was the dawn of our ne # w idea. *The memory 
of our historic land, which had # become a lifeless thing, 
a mere book-memory, became once more a living 
emotional force, and in its re-birth awoke our love for 
the rest of our heritage, which now appeared in a new 
light to many for whom it had lost all actual value. If 
we say — so these men reasoned — that we have a national 
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land, to which we wish to return in very deed and not 
only in prayer, then we admit, and want others to admit, 
that we are actually a nation, -and not merely a Church. 
And if we are a nation, then we must have a national 
spirit, which distinguishes us from other nations, and 
we must value and protect it as, every other nation does 
with its national spirit. And if we value our national 
spirit, where shall we find it if not in the heritage of our 
past, and especially in our national language and 
literature, in which each generation sto^d up its 
spiritual treasure, and left to its heirs in the next the 
best fruits" of its thought, its secret longings, its half- 
uttered sighs ? Thus Chibbath Zion began by giving an 
impulse to the “ spiritual revival ° — the fostering of 
our language and literature, the establishment of national 
schools, and so forth — not as a separate and distinct 
ideal, but as a necessary consequence of the ideal of a 
peaceful life in Palestine, as a sort of proof of our beings 
really a distinct nation and possessing all the attributes 
of a nation, and being therefore both in need and deserv- 
ing of that which we have not now — our national land. 

But gradually the Zionist idea began to get clearer, 
and events in Palestine and elsewhere helped it to 
emerge from the mists of visionary hopes. Then some 
of its followers reversed the sequence of ideas. It is 
not the case,, they said, that the redemption of the 
people is the goal of all our efforts, and the spiritual 
revival only a means to* it, and a branch of it. On the 
contrary, the spiritual revival is our real object, whether 
we know it or not, and the whole purpose of the settle- 
ment to be built up in Palestine is merely to serve as its 
basis. 

It is true — such was the train of reasoning of this 
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dissident section — that galuth is a very evil thing, and 
that the only way to escape the ills which are inevitably 
bound up with it is to escape from galuth itself. But 
this truth of itself tells us nothing, if we cannot at the 
same time discover the way to “ the only way.” To 
say to a poor man : “If you want always to be sure of a 
meal, get rid of your poverty and become rich ! ” or to 
a sick man : “ If you want to be free of your pains, get 
up from your bed and be well ! ” — to say this is to say 
nothing, unless at the same time you show the poor 
man how ft get rich, and the sick man how to get well. 
Now Zionism has not shown us how to get out of 
galuth. For all the sophistication in the world cannot 
do away with the cruelty of hard facts, which do not 
allow us to picture to ourselvek, even approximately 
and in a general way, how our work in Palestine, even 
if in time it develops up to the very maximum of what is 
.possible, and covers the whole land with gardens and 
orchards and factories, can accomplish this unprecedented 
miracle : that so small a country as ours should absorb 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants at a time, year by 
year, without coming to such a crisis as would drive out 
its old and its new inhabitants in even greater numbers. 
But if this miracle does not happen, and the Palestinian 
settlement develops only little by little, concurrently 
with the development of the country’s economic 
resources, then it is impossible *to deny that its gradual 
expansion will not diminish th$ number of Jews in other 
countries (since their natural increase will offset the 
exodus to Palestine), and will not put an end to their 
wandering and scattering to all the corners of the globe 
under economic and social pressure, which is brought to 
bear on them from time to time in every country in 
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which they become too numerous. In other words : 
the hope for an " ingathering of the exiles ” has no 
basis in reality ; and even in that distant future to which 
we look forward, when the Palestinian settlement will 
have* reached its full development, and the Jews there 
will grow and multiply and fill all the land and make it 
their own by their work — even then the majority of Jews 
will be scattered in strange lands, and their life in those 
lands will even then depend on the good-will of the 
peoples among whom they live as a small minority, and 
the dominant peoples will even then look iikarnce at 
the growth of this “ alien body ” in their midst if it 
dares to rfse above a certain level : and finally galuth 
in the physical sense will still be with us, and only a 
part of the people will have escaped from it — that com- 
paratively small part which will have had the good 
fortune to rebuild the waste places of our land and to 
attain national freedom there, while all the rest of the 

•m 

people, scattered in strange countries, will remain as to 
its external condition just as it is, and no fleet will set 
sail from Palestine to protect it from persecution. 

But if this is so, have we a right to regard the rebuild- 
ing of Palestine as an ideal for the whole nation, and its 
success as vital to the hopes of the whole nation ? 

We have ! For gahith is twofold — it is material and 
spiritual. On the one hand it cramps the individual 
Jew in his material life; by taking from him the pos- 
sibility of carrying on his struggle for existence, with 
all his strength and in complete freedom, like any other 
man ; and on the other hand it cramps no less our people 
as a whole in its spiritual life, by taking from it the pos- 
sibility of safeguarding and developing its national 
individuality according to its own spirit, in complete 
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freedom, like any other people. This spiritual cramp- 
ing, which our ancestors used to call, in their own 
fashion, “the exile of the Divine Presence,'* and for 
which they shed not less tears than for the exile of # the 
people, has become especially painful in our time, since 
the overthrow of the artificial wall behind which the 
spirit of our people entrenched itself in past genera- 
tions, in order to be able to live its own life ; and now 
we and our national life are enslaved to the spirit of the 
peoples around us, and we can no longer save our 
national individuality from being undermined as a con- 
sequence of the necessity of assimilating ourselves to 
the spirit of the alien life, which is too strong for us. 
Now it is this problem of spiritual galuth which really 
finds its solution in the establishment of a national 
“ refuge' ' in Palestine: a refuge not for all Jews who 
need peace and bread, but for the spirit of the people, 
for that distinctive cultural form, the result of a 
historical development of thousands of years, which is 
still strong enough to live and to develop naturally in 
the future, if only the fetters of galuih are removed. 
And though the refuge contain only a tenth part of the 
people, this tenth part will be sacred to the whole 
people, which will see in it a picture of its national 
individuality, of what it is like when it lives its own life, 
without’ external constraint. And who can estimate in 
advance the strength of the influence which this national 
centre will exert on all th£ circumference, and the 
radical changes which that influence will produce in the 
life of the whole people ? 

Some of the ChovevS Zion arrived at this idea, as I 
have said, some eighteen years ago . 1 Had they sue- 
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ceeded in making it common property, it might have 
saved both the people and the land from many mistakes. 
But ideas do not develop quickly in the human mind, 
and-this idea, like others, met with formidable obstacles, 
which did not allow it to penetrate fully into men’s 
minds. When this opinion of a minority was made 
public, a shudder went through the Zionist camp, as 
though the presence of a destructive enemy had been 
detected. Nor was this instinct wholly mistaken. The 
movement was then only just beginning to spread 
among the masses, and here was an attempt to give it 
a form which must alienate the masses, who want above 
all things an escape from their material troubles ! It 
is possible that men did occasionally say to themselves : 

4 4 What does it matter? Those few who can really 
find a quiet life and a livelihood in Palestine at the 
present time — will they refuse to go there unless they 
are assured beforehand that they are bringing complete 
redemption to the whole people ? And the men who 
work for the ideal — they are of course bound to get quite 
clear in their own minds about the real purpose of their 
work, with due regard to actualities, so that they may 
set about their task in the way best suited to achieve 
their purpose.” It may be that people occasionally 
indulged in such reflections in secret. But we live in the 
age of democracy, and everybody believes that only the 
masses are the source of light and of progress, and that 
any ideal which the masses cannot grasp is mere non- 
sense. While it is true that in those days the democratic 
character of Zionism was not proclaimed from every 
house-top, as it is to-day, yet even the early ChovevS 
Zion were unconsciously democrats in this sense, that 
they regarded the masses not merely as material for the 
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national building, but as conscious architects, deliber- 
ately intent on making such a building as the national 
purpose required. Hence *they were scared by the idea 
that their propaganda would not go down with *the 
masses if they put forward the spiritual revival as their 
only object , and they went on telling the masses that 
redemption was at hand if only they would give their 
whole-hearted support. But in spite of all this they 
did not succeed in creating a real mass-movement, 
because Jthe masses not only heard what they said, but 
also saw what they achieved — and what they achieved 
was not calculated to confirm the belief that*this was 
the way to redemption. It was only when western 
Zionism came and proclaimed tljat it had found a new 
and “ practical ” way to achieve the object — the way 
of diplomacy in the courts of East and West — that the 
masses followed its flag for a short time, believing in 
tfeffir simplicity that diplomatic documents would be the 
“paper bridge M1 over which they would soon pass to 
the land of their fathers — and then an end to galuth 
and its miseries. But when the hopes of diplomacy 
were disappointed, the masses once more lost faith in 
the possibility of escape from galuth ; and when at the 
same time they saw a slight chance of an improvement 
of their condition in the land of their exile in a not 
distant future, they turned in that direction. So the 
masses are deserting the Zionist flag before our eyes, 
and — what is still more painful — they sometimes take 
the Zionist flag with them and tack it on to the flag of 
another camp. 

When the history of Zionism comes to be written, 
the historian will not be able to pass in silence over an 

1 [An allusion to an old Jewish legend.] 
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extraordinary inconsistency of contemporary Zionist 
propagandists and writers. When they are trying to 
attract the people to their flag, they wax enthusiastic 
ove^ the lofty mission of Zionism, which is to end our 
exile and to deliver the Jews from all their troubles ; 
and at the same time they gird or scoff at the “spiritual” 
Zionists, whose unfeeling hearts soar skywards while 
their brethren are afflicted and their blood is shed like 
water — and so forth, and so forth. But these same 
men, when they confront the opponents of Zionism, who 
ask to be told clearly how Zionism can end our exile if 
it cannot ^gather all our scattered hosts into Palestine — 
then they take refuge in the spiritual mission of Zionism, 
and instead of ‘‘blood .shed like water,” they expatiate 
on our spiritual slavery and the impossibility of develop- 
ing our spiritual powers in exile. This jumping about 
from one side to the other, which shows clearly how 
weak is the belief in a material redemption pf those T&ho 
stand up fot it, has become especially noticeable since 
the question of “ Uganda ” came up and since the birth 
of “ Territorialism,” which was really latent in the 
Zionism of material redemption. All those who had 
become Zionists only for the sake of saving the people 
from persecution could not understand how it was pos- 
sible to reject the Uganda proposal, or any other similar 
proposal which seemed to offer us the desired salva- 
tion — “ a secure home of refuge ” — merely on the 
ground that we wante<J Palestine and Palestine only, 
though we did not know when, if ever, it would be given 
to us. And what was the answer of the “ Zion-Zionists ” 
(a name, coined in the Uganda period, which also will 
interest the future historian) ? Did they try to show 
that our scattered hosts could be gathered more quickly 
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and more easily into Palestine, or that in Palestine we 
should be better able politically to protect the Jews of 
the Diaspora? No ! They had recourse to the ‘‘spirit, 0 
and openly admitted the bitter truth that neither in 
Palestine nor in any other territory could we gather all 
our exiles from the four corners of the globe ; that the 
object of Zionism was only to establish “ a secure home 
of refuge” for a minority of the people, which should 
become the centre of the whole people and influence it 
spiritually ; and that this object could be achieved only 
in Palestine, the birth-place of our national spirit, and 
in connection with our historic memories and so forth. 
In fact, they adopted the whole philosophy of the ‘‘sky- 
ward soaring” school, only adding a few misplaced 
“political” phrases for form’s Sake. But after the 
Seventh Congress, 1 * when the doubters had left the 
organisation and the “ Zion-Zionists” were left to them- 
selves, with nobody to ask awkward questions, they 
reverted to their old tactics; and now once? more they 
dangle before the people the old promises of “an end 
to galuih Meanwhile, however, a general movement 
for liberty, affecting all the nations in the Empire, arose 
in the land of our exile 3 ; and in our own midst new pro- 
pagandists began to hold out to the people new promises 
and to speak to it in a new language, which the masses 
found very agreeable. And so the Zionists began to 
change their tune, so as to win over the masses. 
“ Political work in the Diaspora? — Of course ! It is an 
essential part of Zionist work. Revolution ? Why, 

1 [*905. It was at this Congress that the split on the question of 

East Africa (often loosely referred to as Uganda) took place. Some 
of the minority seceded and formed the Jewish Territorial 
Organisation.] 

3 [Russia.] 
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who so revolutionary as the Zionists ? Socialism ? — 
The very basis of Zionism ! * 1 And not alone that, but 
even the Palestinian work, to which in the end the 
Zionists returned, after they had awoke from the dream- 
land of diplomacy, took on a new epithet : “real work 
in Palestine/ ' The public must understand that Zionists 
are not “reactionaries" pursuing a “spiritual" will- 
o'-the-wisp, but genuine “realists," and their work in 
Palestine is “real " work. But if at the Eighth Con- 
gress the opponents of “real" work (there are still 
such among Zionists) propound their doubts again, and 
demand an explanation of the value of such work from 
the poiirc of view of the ingathering of the exiles and 
the redemption of the people, then, I fear, the champions 
of “real" work will "be compelled once more to have 
recourse to the “spirit" in order to justify their 
“ realism." For the fact is that all work in Palestine, 
of whatever kind, material or spiritual , so long as it is 
properly dqne, is “ real " (that is, calculated to aclrfEVe 
its object and in harmony with actual conditions) only 
from the point of view of the spiritual redemption, 
because whatever strengthens our material and spiritual 
position in Palestine is a source of added strength to 
our corporate national spirit, and therefore brings us 
nearer by much or by little to our spiritual goal. But 
as for the redemption of the people and the end of 
galuth — that “real" goal is no more brought nearer by 
all this “real" work than we get nearer to the moon 
by jumping. 

Thus Zionism is always running after the masses — 
and the masses run away from it. 

A well-known economist has correctly indicated one of 
the principal causes through which the doctrine of Marx 
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made greater headway ‘than similar doctrines before it. 
Marx, he points out, made his socialistic movement the 
movement of a definite section of society — the “ pro- 
letariate *’ — whose condition and wants inevitably pro- 
duce in each of its individual members a deep-rooted 
and powerful desire for a change in the social -order, and 
which is therefore really, fitted to fight unitedly and 
patiently for the attainment of the ideal that promises 
the satisfaction of their common demands. His pre- 
decessors in the development of Socialism, on the other 
hand, appealed vaguely and in general fashion to “ the 
people ,* 1 the poor,” and similar undefined entities . 1 

A similar statement may be made about Zionisifl, though 
in a negative sense. One of the principal causes that have 
prevented Zionism hitherto from finding a firm and 
secure foundation is the fact that it has not so far suc- 
ceeded in recognizing and defining its own “ pro- 
letariate* * — its natural body of supporters, which is 
reafly fitted fo fight unwearyingly for the Zionist ideal, 
without being turned aside to follow any other. From 
its inception until the present day, Zionism has appealed 
to “the people’* generally. But “the people ** is not 
its natural support, because the only want of which the 
great majority of the people is sufficiently conscious — 
the want which alone, therefore, can form the basis of 
common national work — is the need for freedom from 
material pressure. So soon as we leave, this common 
ground, we find the people* divided into* parties and 
classes, whose conscious demands differ in each case, 
and whose relation to our national life, therefore, in 
each case takes on a different form. If, then, Zionism 
could really point the way to our material regeneration, 

1 Sombart, Socialismus und socialc Bewegung (1905), p. 61. 
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it would doubtless unite under its banner the whole 
people, without distinction of party or class, except, per- 
haps, that small minority which is already “ emanci- 
pated” from all national ties, and stands on the thres- 
hold of another way of escape from galuth. But, as I 
have already said, the people does not see in Zionism 
the way to its material regeneration, and cannot see it 
there, because it is not there. The unsophisticated 
masses have always a ” feeling for reality” that pre- 
vents them instinctively from believing in promises 
inconsistent with the reality before their eyes. It is 
only occasionally, in times of deep distress from which 
there is no escape, that the masses will listen to a 
promise of redemption that lets a ray of comfort into 
their hearts ; but they turn away and disregard it so 
soon as they see hope of a remedy more in touch with 
actualities. It is not strange, therefore, that Zionism, 
brief though its life has been, has already experienced 
many a sudden rise and many a sudden fall in the 
popular estimation, its fortune varying with circum- 
stances. But is a people subject to such changes fitted 
to be the rank and file of a movement based on a long 
history, confronted by numerous obstacles, and demand- 
ing strenuous, wisely-directed, ordered effort, without 
sudden leaps backwards and forwards ? 

1 think, then, that the course of events will compel 
Zionism to come gradually to understand itself and its 
supporters : to understand ’itself as a national movement 
of a spiritual character, whose aim is to satisfy the 
demand for a true and free national life in accordance 
with our distinctive spirit ; and to find its supporters in 
that nationalist section which is sufficiently conscious, 
in all its individual members, of this demand, and ^hich 
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in a certain sense may be called a “ spiritual prole- 
tariate/ ' 

For, in spite of all the numerous latter-day sections 
of Jews, with their abbreviated names, it is still doubtful 
whether among all our ”S.D.” and “S.S.” 1 with their 
ceaseless talk about their “ proletariate psychology, * ' 
there is really any considerable number of members who 
can properly be held to belong to the proletariate in the 
Socialist sense of the word. The mission of the pro- 
letariate is to hasten the Socialist solution by the con- 
centration of wealth ; and this mission can be fulfilled 
only by those who work in large industrial undejtakings. 
The work of the master-workman and his assistants is 
not proletariate work, because, so far from hastening, 
it hinders that solution. Now the working-class Jew 
has practically no place in the large industrial under- 
takings ; generally speaking, the so-called proletariate 
section of the. Jews belongs to the class of master-work- 
men. But, on the other hand, there is among the Jews, 
and only among them, a proletariate in another sense — 
in the sense indicated by the combination of “national” 
and ” spiritual.” The position and the needs of this 
proletariate, which are common to all its individual 
members, compel it to feel a deep-rooted and powerful 
desire for a change in the established order ; but the 
change desired in this case is not a concentration of the 
means of production, but just the opposite*. What is 
wanted is a new means of production, wherewith to 
create a product of a special character. Among all 
civilised nations ours is the only one that has no special 
means of production of its own wherewith to create its 
spiritual and intellectual wealth, but is compelled to 

1 [S.D. = Social Democrats; S.S. = Zionist Socialists.] 
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make use of the means provided by other nations — 
their languages, their literatures, their schools and 
universities, and so forth — and thus to enrich the owners 
of these means of production by its work. But the pro- 
letariate that produces material wealth receives in pay- 
ment at least a part of the wealth produced by its 
labour, and only the surplus is left to the owner of the 
means of production ; whereas in our case almost all the 
result of our toil goes to swell the wealth of others. 
Our own national treasury is impoverished and empty ; 
our own distinctive spirit dwindles and dwindles. And 
yet we -are rich in spiritual and intellectual powers, and 
do productive work in every branch of life. This con- 
dition of things is distressing to all Jews whose kinship 
with their people is not one of blood merely, but whose 
national consciousness and general culture have 
developed to such a point that they can both under- 
stand and feel the deep tragedy of this national degrada- 
tion. For the people so degraded produced thousands 
of years ago, for itself and with its own means of pro- 
duction, a store of spiritual wealth from which the 
world still draws sustenance ; and it is impossible for 
them to imagine that all the endless sacrifices, with 
which for two thousand years our people has paid for 
the preservation of its spirit and its own form of life, 
are to have no result except to bring us at the present 
day to a condition of spiritual emptiness, the end of 
which will perhaps be a contemptible death. This 
constant feeling of distress necessarily impels these 
men to work for the freeing of our spirit and the 
products of our labour from alien dominion. Where 
there is a real want, be it physical or spiritual, there is 
a solid basis for a union of forces in joint work for the 
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satisfaction of the common demand. And so it is the 
men who are really conscious of this want who form the 
only section specially fitted to support the Zionist move- 
ment, and to work for it unitedly, patiently, in an 
organized manner, until its goal is reached. 

I am fully aware that not all who feel this need are as 
yet convinced that they must unite under the banner of 
Zionism. Many of them still believe in the possibility 
of freeing the Jewish spirit, and continuing its internal 
development, even without a national centre. But they 
will change their minds when that spiritual freedom in 
exile, for which they wait, is attained, and when they 
see the net result of their hoping to “ sing the Lord’s 
song in a strange land." In Western Europe and in 
America, where the desired freedom has already been 
granted, and its effect on our national life is obvious, 
the conviction is already spreading that external free- 
don i^the removal of the heavy hand of oppression, is 
not in itself sufficient to free our innermost spirit from 
its moral bondage to the strange environment that sur- 
rounds us on all sides in our exile. And this conviction 
will inevitably spread in Eastern Europe also when the 
external chains are broken there. Our people will then 
be able, within certain limits, to live a national life, in 
accord with its own spirit, just so far as it wills to do 
so. But it will not be able so to^ will. The will itself 
does not depend on free choice. A mah t may wish to 
will, and yet be unable, because at that particular 
moment the necessary conditions are absent, without 
which the will cannot become an active force. So, too, 
in the case of a nation. There can be no active national 
will to live a distinctive spiritual life, even though per- 
mission be given under the hand and seal of the ruling 
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power, where the individuals who compose the nation 
are surrounded by a spiritual atmosphere foreign to 
them, and breathe this atmosphere whether they will or 
no, ^without seeing in the whole world even a square yard 
of ground, which their national spirit, and theirs alone, 
pervades, subject to no foreign overlord, and in which 
it creates with its own means of production enough 
spiritual wealth to satisfy the whole people. 

I am aware also that the section that desires to free our 
national spirit, whether by means of a national centre 
in Palestine or without it, is not numerous, taken all 
together at the present time. But this fact need not 
make us despair, as though in truth the death of our 
spirit were at hand, because it has no people to make it 
manifest in the world. The Hebrew spirit never sought 
its strength and power in numbers. “ The Lord did 
not . . . choose you because ye were more in number 
than any people ; for ye were the fewest of all people.” 
The God of this nation, when He saw it ‘‘turn quickly 
from the way,” did not fold up His Law and get Him 
gone, but said to the one man who remained faithful to 
Him : ” Let Me alone . . . that I mav r ~ 'sume them : 
and I will make of thee a great lie is a mistake 

to think that the national spirit L bstract idea, 

which designates the sum of all tl ^al principles 

that manifest themselves in the lit oeople in each 

generation, and that when this tion ceases it 

no Jogcrer exists. The nat iV i fact a col- 
lective idea only' m’ re, in which ' lt 

came into being, as a rt. jn of a 

body of individuals closely a * one another, 

and continuing through gener A ‘ certain con " 

ditions. But when it has o -■ bein & and 
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has found root in men'^ souls by virtue of a long history, 
then it becomes part of the psychology of the individual : 
its truth is vindicated in the individual, and does not 
depend at all on anything external to him. If I feel the 
Hebrew national spirit in my heart, and it gives a dis- 
tinctive form to my inner life, then that spirit does exist 
in me, and its existence does not cease even if all the 
other Jews in my time no longer feel its existence in 
their own hearts. I assert, therefore, that if the majority 
of our people are unconsciously becoming more and 
more estranged from the national spirit, and if its 
children born in exile have made for themselves new 
gods like the gods of the peoples around them, and only 
a few remain faithful to our national idea in its historic 
form, and desire for it freedom and development : then 
these few are the heirs of our national possessions at the 
present time ; it is they who hold the thread of history, 
and donot allow it to be broken. So long as there is a 
single jew who holds the thread, we cannot tell what 
its end will be. Perhaps the conditions of life will 
change, and the small remnant will again become “ a 
great nation.” 

But how is it possible that the conditions of our life 
in exile should change in the manner necessary for the 
revival of the Jewish spirit ? What power has a small 
party to strengthen and hasten this possibility ? What 
security Pave we that the change - , if it come about, will 
be firm and lasting ? 

These questions demand an answer not in words, but 
in deeds. Verbal answers we have given times with- 
out number. There is only one way, we have said, to 
change the conditions of our national life fundamentally, 
so that it shall become our life indeed, and not a pas- 
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sing shadow of the life of other people ; and that way 
is the foundation of a centre for our national spirit “on 
its own native soil.” Further, we have promised 
more than once that this way of ours, like every new 
path, will be made and prepared by the few for the 
many, who will afterwards follow of their own accord. 
But when we came to turn our'words into deeds, then it 
became clear that there was still chaos in the depths of 
our spirit, although the light of the idea played on the 
surface. 

Whoever knows by experience how dear Palestine is 
still to every plain Jew, how his heart swells — some- 
times even to the point of joyful tears — when he reads 
or hears of the revival* of the Hebrew language among 
the children in Palestine, or of the success of the Hebrew 
colonies there — whoever knows this cannot deny that 
the actual work of building up a centre in Palestine, 
even before it approached its goal, could .have had a 
wonderful influence on the spirit of the people in the 
lands of our exile. The truth is, that even now the 
majority of our people cherish their national inheritance, 
and desire its eternal preservation ; but the bondage of 
galuth , material and spiritual, cramps the heart, and 
renders the national feeling and will incapable of becom- 
ing an effective force in action. And yet, if our work 
in Palestine had been such as to show clearly that there 
is really a prospect and a fair hope for the life of our 
spirit and our national ..possessions in the land of their 
birth ; if the people had seen the foundations of the 
building laid by expert hands, one complete stone upon 
another, though the stones had been but small : then the 
people would have sought and found here a new source 

of life for its dormant national sentiment, and a new 

* * 
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strength of will to protect more effectively its spiritual 
possessions in exile. * 

But as things are, how can we prove the correctness 
of our answer? What ate the results of our twenty 
years and more of work in Palestine ? With regard to 
material work, we have only unsuccessful attempts to 
show; and as for spiritual work, we cannot even show 
such attempts (except, perhaps, the school at Jaffa), 1 
for in fact scarcely anything has been done. Those 
who desired the “ingathering of the exiles” have 
laboured all these years, first of all in founding phil- 
anthropic colonies, and then in political talk ; they have 
had neither the time nor the will to meddle in "spiritual 
matters. Those, again, who desired the “ revival of 
the spirit” have also dissipated *.Vi their time and their 
strength in spiritual work in the Diaspora ; in all this 
time they have not created in Palestine one single 
spiritual product that could awake an echo in the nation’s 
hearts * It is as though they had forgotten the first prin- 
ciple of their own faith, that the revival of the spirit in 
exile can come about only through the influence of a 
national centre in Palestine. They have, indeed, said 
a great deal about the need for founding universities 
and schools, and other such needs, the satisfaction of 
which is beyond their power at present. But they have 
not done that which was both necessary and possible. 

Here, for example, is an attempt to found a small 
literary organ in Palestine. % I ask myseff : Why was 
this not done long ago ? In th£ Diaspora a large num- 
ber of literary plants have bloomed and faded during, 
the Zionist epoch ; they have borne fruit, and have left 
some good behind them, whether it was much or little. 

1 the Chovevd Zion Hebrew School.] 
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In Palestine, meanwhile, since the beginning of the 
movement there has not been published a single literary 
miscellany which has made its mark in our literature. 
Yet we did not feel that something was lacking. We 
constantly told the people that only in Palestine could 
our national spirit flourish and produce fruit after its 
kind ; yet at the same time we were not ashamed to 
think that the people did not see in Palestine even a 
shadow of the fruit of its spirit, and that the little fruit 
that did grow was growing in other countries. 

It is true that Palestine is still poor in spiritual forces 
generally, and in literary forces particularly ; but that 
simply proves the truth of my contention. If we had 
always had a full and cl^ar conception of the nature of our 
object, if we had always remembered that what we are 
seeking to build in Palestine is a refuge for our spirit, 
we could never have refrained from doing all that was 
possible to increase the spiritual wealth of Palestine, 
and to increase, little by little, its moral influence ~'*on the 
people. In that case we should undoubtedly have striven 
among other things to establish in Palestine a literary 
organ, an altar on which all our best national writers 
would have felt it their duty to offer their best, in order 
to win for it affection and honour in Jewry. An organ 
such as this, though it would have been at first an 
artificial creation, would certainly have uplifted the spirit 
and fostered literary talent in Palestine itself ; perhaps 
also it would by now have become a true, natural literary 
centre for us, drawing sustenance from the forces which 
it had called to the land and developed there. 

But it is as I said : in the human mind no idea springs 
from darkness into light at one bound. It was necessary 
for experience to teach us how slender is the thread on 
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which hangs all our spiritual work outside Palestine, 
before we could be made to remember that in reality we 
had no need of such experience, since it only taught us 
that which was implied in' our idea from the very first. 

It is just at this moment that you come and tell us : 
“ The time has come to begin planting our’ literature 
in the land of its birth.”* Need I express my feelings 
when I read these words ? 

Yes, the time has come to begin planting, and plant- 
ing not alone our literature, but also our spirit in all 
its aspects. All that now runs to waste in exile, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, must be gathered together and 
planted “ on its own native soil,” and every man 
in whom the Jewish spirit lives i$ bound to help in this 
planting to the utmost of his pb'&jpr, because therein 
lies our life and our last hope. 

“Romanticism,” our young men will say with a smile. 

Let them smile — until they grow old enough to under- 
stand life as it is, and not as it appears through the 
glasses of a ready-made doctrine. Then they will 
understand that what they contemptuously call 
4 4 romanticism ” is the crown of life and the source of 
man's superiority over the brute. They will under- 
stand, too, that this very anti-romantic doctrine has 
its attraction principally because of its romantic 
element — because it offers scope for devoted service in 
the cause of a distant ideal. Bui if ever* there comes a 
day when that ideal is realised, # and romanticism dis- 
appears entirely, then there will arise a new generation, 
which will curse that day for the hunger it has brought — 
a hunger not for bread, but for romanticism, for some 
ideal striving which can once more give scope for exalta- 
tion, for sacrifice, and so fill the emptiness of a life of 
peace and plenty. 
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When Messiah comes, impudence will be rife/’ 

This ancient saying has been used so often as a 
weapon of controversy, that familiarity has robbed it of 
its sting. For this reason let me say at the outset that 
I quote it here for no controversial purpose, but wish, 
on the contrary, to point out that it really draws atten- 
tion to a natural and permanent connection between 
two phenomena of l|fflyran life, whereof the one is an 
inevitable consequence of the other. And like every 
objective truth, it neither censures nor reproves, but 
simply states a fact. 

What we call “ impudence " is not as sf^rtite an 
original, inborn vice, but a quality which develops after 
birth out of a man's exaggerated belief in his own worth, 
strength, wisdom or what not. This exaggerated 
opinion of himself makes a man hold himself more 
proudly than he ought before his betters, and censure 
and decry everybody who will not accept him at his 
own valuation. Now most men, in times of normal 
tranquillity, cannot help seeing that knowledge and 
experience at*e necessary "for the conduct of human 
affairs, and that not ail men have attained an equal 
degree of development or an equal level of ability and 
judgment. And so this “ impudence ” comes to be 
regarded as a bad thing, because it indicates either an 
excessive conceit of oneself — as though one were 
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superior to the whole world in learning and experience, 
and were above criticiim — or an excessive stupidity — 
as though one were unaware that there is anything in 
life which calls for learning 'and understanding, and that 
not everybody is equally competent to pronounce judg- 
ment on everything. 

But this quality wears ‘ a different aspect “when 
Messiah comes ” — that is to say, when a certain body of 
men, no longer able to submit quietly to life’s tribula- 
tions, find or invent some Messiah who is to release 
them from all their troubles. Whether the Messiah 
is conceived by them as an individual, or as a collective 
body, or even merely as a new theory — the resuft is the 
same. Believing firmly in their Messiah, seeing in him 
the fountain of salvation, and j( 1 ijsequently also the 
symbol of truth and goodness, and Regarding themselves 
simply as his followers and his disciples, they naturally 
cease to recognise distinctions between man and man, 
or to admTt any superiority in wisdom over folly, or in 
age over youth. For all alike are as dust compared 
with the Messiah, and all alike receive (or ought to 
receive) his teaching with passive acquiescence and 
unquestioning faith. No need any longer for superior 
knowledge or long experience in order to be able to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood, between good 
and evil. All can come in on equal terms and take 
truth and good ready-made from the Messiah’s store- 
house. Whoever disagrees with what comes out of the 
storehouse, be he never so old and learned, is obviously 
a fool, an old heretic whom any stripling is entitled to 
despise. Those who stand outside the Messianic camp 
are astonished at this sudden decay of morals, at this 
upsetting of the proper relation between young and 
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old, between the nobodies jind the somebodies. 
“ Impudence,' ' they_ cry indignantly. But the Mes- 
sianists themselves do not, and cannot, see anything 
wrong in their conduct. For it is in truth only an 
inevitable consequence" of their fundamental belief that 
the Messiah puts great and small on one level, and that 
there are no longer high and' low, but only brothers in 
Messiah and enemies of Messiah. 

Thus the appearance of a Messiah and the growth 
of impudence are naturally and inevitably connected ; 
and we therefore find that they have always appeared 
together, in every country and at every time, from 
the earliest days until the present. When an individual 
Messiah arose in Israpl at the end of the period of the 
Second Temple, hisr^st devotees — mostly very simple 
folk — rejected their Rational leaders and sages with 
scorn and contempt : precisely as did later the 
devotees — not less unlearned — of that corporate Messiah 
which was revealed to them in the form of the 
Tsaddikim, who, as intermediaries between Israel and 
his God, were lo lighten the burden of galuth and hasten 
the redemption . 1 Both have their parallel ip this 
present generation, which also has its Messiah, of rather 
Messiahs. But the modern Messiahs and the modern 
impudence are rather different in form, as is only 
natural, seeing that times have changed. 

The Messiah of old* was above reason and above 
nature, and 'faith in the redemption which he was to 
bring about was based" not on logical demonstration, 

1 [The Hebrew word translated above “ devotees ” is 
chassidim = “ pious ones.” This name is specifically given to a 
mystical sect which arose early in the 18th century. The Rabbis of 
this sect were called by their followers tsaddikim (c=“ righteous 
ones ”) and were credited by them with supernatural powersj 
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but on miracles, like the (Confounding of destiny and 
the upsetting of natural laws. { Hence his followers 
needed no great clevernessYin order to meet criticism. 
They met every possible objection by a single argument. 
44 He who can overthrow natures not precluded from 
accomplishing a supernatural redemption, and there- 
fore any difficulty based oft natural fjtws is out of court/’ 
Any child can master this* simpfe ^frgument in a trice — 
and straightway he is of Messiah’/ company, one of his 
followers and evangelists, like all the other believers. 
For this reason the “ impudence” of the Messianists 
of old was similarly simple and obvious, and had no 
need to force itself into an artificial mould. ‘So-and- 
so denies the truth or the power of the Messiah : is 
there any room for discussion ? The fellow, be he who 
he may, is a scapegrace, and all honour to whoever is 
first with an ingfllt or a stick. 

To-day things* are different. Four centuries of free 
thought and the unravelling of nature’s mysteries have 
left their mark on the human race. ■ To-day even a 
Messiah cannot defy reason and nature, but is compelled 
to base his redemption on logical demonstrations, and 
to put his message in the form of a system founded on 
nature and experience. Essentially, indeed, everything 
is as it used to be : the real basis of Messianism, now 
as then, is faith in a speedy redemption, a faith which 
has its roots not in reasoned demonstration, but in the 
craving to be redeemed. But the exigencies of our age 
do not allow faith any longer to* ignore the demands of 
reason and nature. Even faith is. compelled to speak 
their language if it would satisfy the modern man. So 
we get scientific systems of a Messianic character, 
which, differing one from another, have all this much 
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in common, that their scientific soundness is very much 
open to question, but leaves no doubt in the minds of 
the believers, who really iieed nothing more than the 
phraseology of science, as a ‘seemly outer cloak for their 
faith. As the necessVy phraseology is there, and the 
cloak is ready to hand,Vhe believers hold on to the 
cloak with the utm^* tenacity ; every one of its threads 
is sacrosanct, and Wpe \o hirrf who disturbs a single one. 
They seem to feel Unconsciously that if there is too 
much handling of their cloak, too much examination of 
its threads in the light of reason and genuine science, 
it will not be long before it is torn to tatters — and then 
what vMll become of their faith ? Whence we find in all 
Messianic camps, to-day no less than of old, a fierce 
hatred of any attempt at criticism fpm within, and 
unlimited impudence towards those \ .ho stand without : 
but whereas this hatred and this im\^idence used to 
appear undisguised and unashamed, t()-day they cloak 
themselves in reason and science, and so appear to be 
different. You .must not think that X. is pilloried and 
jeered at because he has attacked their Messiah. 
Heaven forbid ! Freedom of opinion is their first prin- 
ciple. No : his crime is that he has an axe to grind, 
and perverts scientific truth — which is, of course, solely 
and only that which is set forth for all time under hand 
and seal in this Manifesto or that Programme, and 
beyond it there is nothing . 1 

1 As I write these words some of the best German Social Democrats 
are making public confession that by sins of this kind their party 
has alienated many of its supporters, and that to this cause is due 
in part the great defeat which it suffered in the last elections. But 
this repentance will not save them from the same sin in future, 
because the sin is inherent in every Messianic movement. We Jews 
have only to look at what is happening around us, to be convinced 
that the characteristic in question is not peculiar to Germany dor to 
the Social Democratic Party. 



“WHEN MESSIAH COMES ” 
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Have we a right to cortfplain of the Messianists for 
all this? Can we blame them^ because their yearning 
for redemption is so deep liiat it begets this blind, al*l- 
cdnquering faith? No : we ought not tc/ complain of 
them, but to envy them. Hanpy men — be their name 
Political Zionists, Social Democrats, or any other of 
the familiar names! 'Happy,* fncleed, for Messiah 
stands on their threshold, and* redemption knocks at 
their door, and tru^h is crystal-clear to them all, great 
and small alike. But how hard is life in our days for 
one who is not of their number ; for one who cannot 
follow blindly after one Messiah or the other ; for one 
who does not hear the voice that announces redemption 
and complete salvation, either clqse at hand or far away, 
either for his own time or for the days when his grand- 
children shall lid'in their graves ; for one who still looks 
upon Science Reason as divine powers, which stand 
above all sects *&nd judge them all impartially, and not 
as standard-bearers and trumpeters in the service of a 
Messiah ! 



A SPIRITUAL CENTRE 


(1907) 

It has been observed that if men always remembered 
the true meaning of every word that they use or hear, 
disputes would be infinitely rarer. The truth of this 
remark is known by experience to anybody who happens 
to have promulgated some idea which the contemporary 
“ reading public ” did not like, and to have had his 
** hereby ” exposed by the literary mouthpieces of that 
public. The hapless .creature’s first feeling is one of 
incredulity and astonishment. How, he thinks, is it 
possible so to pervert things, so coifipletely to confuse 
ideas and to advance arguments whicta*so fail to touch 
the point ? He puts it down to the malevolence of his 
opponents, believes that they are purposely Twisting his 
words, and complains bitterly to That same reading 
public in the name of truth and fairness. But later, 
when he finds that complaint is unavailing, and that the 
same thing happens time after time, so that malevolence 
alone cannot be responsible — then he is driven to the 
conclusion that there must be some more .universal 
explanation of what he has experienced. The explana- 
tion is that the connection between a word and the idea 
contained in it is not so strong in the human mind as to 
make it impossible for^a man to hear or to utter a word 
without immediately, having a full and exact conception 
of the associated idea. Hence, when a man hears an 
opinion which runs counter to his way of thinking, he is 
apt unconsciously to grasp the novel opinion ii*» an 
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incorrect form : he will change the meaning of this or 
that word until it becomes not difficult for him to refute 
the opinion by unsound arguments, in which again one 
wbrd or another is used incorrectly. /And all this 
counterfeiting is done by the thinking apparatus auto- 
matically, without the knowledge of its owner, by virtue 
of its inherent tendency t*o work*al any given moment 
in accordance with the dominant requirements of the 
subliminal self at that moment. 

I doubt whether there is any contemporary Jewish 
writer who is more familiar with this experience than 
myself. Were I to count up all the disputes with which, 
for my sins, our literature has been enriched — most of 
them simply glaring instances of. the phenomenon in 
question — the account would be long indeed. But I 
wish here to addVce only one instance of a dispute 
which began fifteen years ago 1 and has continued to this 
very day. 

Fifteen JPf*ars ago there appeared for the first time 
an idea that afterwards occasioned endless expenditure 
of ink. “ In Palestine/* I wrote, “we can and should 
found for ourselves a spiritual centre of our nationality 
My literary experience was not yet extensive, and I 
overlooked this important consideration : that in put- 
ting before the public an idea which does not accord 
with the^general view, one must not merely put it in a 
logically clear and definite form, but must also reckon 
with the psychology of the reader— with that mental 
apparatus which combines unrelated words and ideas 
according to the requirements of its owner — and must 
try one's utmost to avoid any word or expression which 
might afford an opening for this process of combination. 
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I confess now that in view of this psychological factor I 
ought to have felt that* the formula 44 a spiritual centre 
of our nationality M would afford a good opportunity to 
those who wished to misunderstand, although from the 
point of view of logic H is sufficiently clear and is well 
adapted to’ the idea which it contains. 

“ Centre ” is, of 'course, a relative term. Just as 
44 father ” is inconceivable* without children, so is 
4 ‘centre’ * inconceivable without 44 iircumference ,> ; and 
just as a father is a father only in relation to his 
children, and is merely So-and-so in relation to the 
rest of mankind, so a centre is a centre only in relation 
to its own circumference, whereas in relation to all th^t 
lies outside the circumference it is merely a point with 
no special importance. When we use the word 
4 ‘centre,* * metaphorically, in connection with the phen- 
omena of human society, it necessarily connotes a 
similar idea : what we mean is that a particular spot or 
thing exerts influence on a certain social ciiTOmference, 
which is bound up with and dependent on it, and that 
in relation to this circumference it is a centre. But 
since social life is a complex of many different depart- 
ments, there are very few centres which are universal 
in their function — that is, which influence equally all 
sides of the life of the circumference. The relation 
between the centre and the circumference i£ usually 
limited to one or mote departments of life, outside 
which they are not interdependent. Thus a given cir- 
cumference may have' many centres, each of which is a 
centre only for one specific purpose. When, therefore, 
the word 44 centre ” is used to express a social con- 
ception, it is accompanied almost always — except where 
the context makes it unnecessary — by an epithet ^hich 
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indicates its character.* We speak of a literary centre, 
an artistic centre, a commercial centre, and so on, mean- 
ing thereby that in this or that department of life the 
Centre in question has a circumference which is under 
its influence and is dependent on it, but that in other 
departments the one does not exert nor * the other 
receive influence, and the relation . of centre and cir- 
cumference does not exist.* 

Bearing well in rmnd this definition, which is familiar 
enough, and applying it to the phrase quoted above — 
” in Palestine we can and should found for ourselves 
a spiritual centre of our nationality ” — we shall find 
that the phrase can only be interpreted as foltows : — 

“A centre of our nationality” implies that there is 
a national circumference , which,, like every circum- 
ference, is much larger than the centre. That is to say, 
the speaker sees the majority of his people, in the future 
as in the past, scattered over all the world, but no longer 
broken up :«+o a number of disconnected parts, because 
one part — the one in Palestine — will . be a centre for 
them all, and will unite them all into a single, complete 
circumference. When all the scattered limbs of the 
national body feel the beating of the national heart, 
restored to life in the home of its vitality, they too will 
once again draw near one to another and welcome the 
inrush of living blood that will flow from the heart. 

” Spiritual ” means that this relation ^of centre and 
circumference between Palestine and the ?ands of the 
Diaspora will be limited of necessity to the spiritual side 
of life. The influence of the centre will strengthen the 
national consciousness in the Diaspora, will wipe out the 
spiritual taint of galuth, and will fill our spiritual life 
with a national content which will be true and natural, 
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not like the artificial content with which we now fill up 
the void. But outside* the spiritual side of life, in all 
those economic and political relations which depend 
first and foremost on the conditions of the immediate 
environment, and are created by that environment and 
reflect its character — while it is true that in all those 
relations the effect of the spiritual changes (such as the 
strengthening of national unity and increased energy 
in the struggle for existence) will Show itself to some 
extent, yet essentially and fundamentally these depart- 
ments of life in the Diaspora will not be bound up with 
the life of the centre, and the most vivid imagination 
cannot picture to us how economic and political influence 
will radiate from Palestine through all the length and 
breadth of the Diaspora, which is co-extensive with the 
globe, in such manner and to such degree as would 
entitle us to say, without inexact use of language, that 
Palestine is the centre of our people irf these depart- 
ments also. 

Now, at the time when I first used the phrase under 
discussion, I knew beforehand that I should excite the 
wrath of the Chovevi Zion (in those days it was they 
who held the field). But looking, as I did, solely at 
the logical side, I was sure that the brunt of their anger 
would fall on the word “ centre ” ; for the use of that 
word involved a negation of the idea of a return of the 
whole people to Palestine, and so clipped the wings of 
those fantastic hopes which even then, in the days 
before the first Basle* Congress, were proclaimed as 
heralding the end 0/ the galuth and a complete and 
absolute solution of the Jewish problem in all its 
aspects. The epithet 11 spiritual ” seemed to me so 
simple and clear, as a necessary logical consequence of 
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the assumption involved in the world “ centre/’ that it 
never remotely entered my mind that here might be the 
stumbling-block, and that I ought at Qnce to file a 
declaration to the effect that, although tl/e centre would 
be spiritual in its influence on the circumference, yet in 
itself it would be a place like other places, where men 
were compounded of body and soul, and needed food 
and clothing, and tfyat for this reason the centre would 
have to concern itself with material questions and to 
work out an economic system suited to its requirements, 
and could not exist without farmers, labourers, crafts- 
men, and merchants. When a man uses, for example, 
the expression “ literary centre,” does it occur to him 
to explain that he does not meaif a place where there 
is no eating or drinking, no business or handicraft, but 
simply a number of men sitting and writing books and 
drinking in the. radiance of their own literary talent ? 
Imagine, thgn, my surprise when I found that my critics 
paid no attention to the word “ centre,” but poured 
out all the vials of their wrath on the epithet “spiritual,” 
as though it contained' all that was new and strange in 
the idea : as who should say, “ A spiritual and not a 
material centre? Can such a thing be? ” 

But my amazement soon died away when I remem- 
bered the “psychological apparatus.” It was bound to 
fastei\ on some word or other ii] order to make my 
unpopular theory appear absurd ; and sihe^ the word 
“centre/’ if the critics dwelt on U and led the minds of 
their readers to analyse its meaning, was calculated not 
to serve that end, but, on the contrary, to make it clear 
where the absurdity really lay, they found it best to give 
“ spiritual ” all the emphasis. “ A spiritual centre ! 
Now do you understand what these people want ? They 
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care nothing for a material settlement, for colonies, 
factories, commerce : they want only to settle in 
Palestine a dpzen batlanim,* whose business shall b*e 
spiritual nationality.*’* 

Great indeed is the power of psychology. This inter- 
pretation spread abroad, \vas. accepted, and remains to 
this day a matter of course.* Even those Zionists who 
have not got their knowledge of my views from the 
pamphlet literature which has flooded the world in 
recent years, but have read them in the original — even 
they are certain that that is what spiritual Zionism 
means.* It has availed them nothing to read immedi- 
ately afterwards, in the same article, 1 that the spiritual 
centre must be “ a true miniature of the people of 
Israel,” and that in the centre there* will appear once 
more ” the genuine type of a Jew, whether it be a Rabbi 
or a scholar or a writer, a fanner or a< craftsman or a 
business man.” It has availed nothing, because psycho- 
logical factors dominate not only the person judging, 
but also his memory. 

Three years ago, 2 I remember, after I had published 
in some journal a protest against the favourable reports 
about the condition of the Palestinian colonies that 
were then being spread abroad, for diplomatic purposes, 
a writer in the camp of the political Zionists became 
angry with jme, and determined to shatter with one 
blow all my Views on Zionism, and so remove a dangerous 
heresy. This idea he tarried out in an elaborate article, 
which was continued through many numbers of the 
same journal. The details 1 have forgotten : they were 

1 [ i . r . , the article “Dr. Pinsker and his Pamphlet,” from which 
the phrase under discussion is quoted.] 

2 [U. t in 1904.1 
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but the old arguments dished up in different words. 
But I still remember one thing, which provoked not 
only a smile but also reflections such as those which 
are the subject of the present ebssay. , After proving 
conclusively that material factors are m great import- 
ance, and cannot be lightly brushed aside, our author 
reaches the conclusion that it is ftfr that reason idle to 
confine our work solely to the foundation of a spiritual 
centre for our nationality : we must found in Palestine 
an economic and spiritual centre. It escaped his notice 
that so soon as he used the word “ centre ” he became 
himself a ° spiritual Zionist,” and in adding the epithet 
” economic ” added exactly nothing. The journal in 
question appeared in Warsaw, which was also at that 
time the home of our author ; and in order to under- 
stand the matter aright he had only to go into the street 
and ask any intelligent Pole : ” What is Warsaw to 
the Polish people as a whole ? Is it a spiritual centre 
of the nation, or a spiritual and economic centre?” 
The answer, I think, would have been something like 
this : “ For the Polish people as a whole this city is 
certainly a spiritual centre of their nationality. Here 
the national characteristics find their expression in every 
department of life, here the national language, literature, 
and art live and develop ; and all this, and what goes 
with if, influences the spirit of the Poles, binds them, 
wherever they may be, to the centre, and prevents the 
spark of nationality in the individual from becoming 
buried and extinguished. But an economic centre of 
the nation? My good sir 1 IIow» could Warsaw be an 
economic centre for all the millions of Poles who are 
scattered over different lands, and whose economic lives 
depend on entirety different centres, where Polish 
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economic conditions do not count at all? 99 I should 
not have advised our author, after getting an answer of 
that kind, to ask : “ How so? Are there not in War- 
saw; besides ^iritual things, ever so many factories and 
shops and other material things, without which it could 
not develop its spiritual side ? And is it not therefore 
an economic and spiritual centre? ” I should not have 
advised him to ask that question, because I could not 
guarantee that the intelligent Pole 'would waste words 
on such a questioner. 

But amongst ourselves the economic centre M has 
become a current phrase with many people who on the 
one hand want to do their duty by the economic side of 
Zionism (that is de rig^eur nowadays), and on the other 
hand cannot achieve the imaginative eagle-flights of 
“ Proletarian Zionism ,” 1 which promises to create in 
Palestine a national economic system so healthy and so 
vast that it will be able to provide room and work for 
all those Jews who are being more and mo^tTcompletely 
elbowed out of the best branches of industry in the lands 
of their exile (that is, for almost nine-tenths of the 
people). Zionists like these, in order to get rid of the 
difficult question as to the possibility of settling the 
majority of our people in Palestine, even when their 
new economic system becomes a fact, consent to accept 
half the loaf, and want to regard Palestine as ' merely 
an economic But herein they escape one snare 

to fall into a worse : they have got rid of an external 
problem, which depends on arguments from experience, 

J [The name given to a Zionist doctrine based on Marxian 
Socialism, which had a vogue in Russia, especially among the 
younger generation, at the time when this article was written. The 
“ internal process ” (mentioned later) belongs to the terminology, of 
this doctrine.] * 
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and are caught instead in an inner contradiction, which 
mere logic can expose. With the “ Proletarian ” 
formula one can still argue : one can demand, for 
instance, a somewhat clearer, explanation of that 
“ internal process ” by which the economic system of 
Palestine will become able to absorb immigration on a 
scale unparalleled in histdry : but at all events there is 
no self-contradiction. Wffereas the conception of “ an 
economic centre of* the nation,’* when applied to a 
people scattered over the whole world, leaves no room 
for argument or questioning, because its refutation is in 
itself. 

But psychological combinations of this kind are a 
good sign. They show — in common with other clear 
signs — that the “ centre ” as an idea is making head- 
way and is leading to various deductions which could 
not have been imagined some years ago. And that is 
the all-important thing. In time the deduction which 
is involved n* the word “spiritual,” when rightly under- 
stood, will also be drawn, and it will -no longer be pos- 
sible to suppress it by psychological means. True, all 
this will not do away with the old nonsense about 
“ spiritual Zionism ” ; on the contrary — and this is even 
now unmistakably evident — the more the substance of 
spiritual Zionism prevails, the more will psychology try 
to distinguish the victorious tendency from its hated 
name. But what of that? Let the name be beaten, 
so but the idea prevail ! 



SUMMA SUMMARUM 

(1912) 

This is a summary not oj; facts and figures, but of 
impressions stored in my mind in the course of sixty 
days during which our national work enveloped me in 
its atmosphere and engrossed my every thought : ten 
days at Basle during the Tenth Congress, and fifty days 
afterwards in Palestine. 

Fourteen years have passed since I saw a Zionist 
Congress (the first), and twelve years since I witnessed 
the condition of our work in Palestine. My object in 
revisiting both the Congress and the land was not, as 
before, to go into details, to collect material, in the 
shape of facts and figures, for the solution of certain 
practical problems. On this occasion -r opened my 
mind wide to the different impressions that crowded in 
on me from all sides ; I allowed them to enter and to 
dissolve of themselves into a single general impres- 
sion — a kind of mental summary of all that I saw and 
heard in connection with our movement and our work in 
and out of Palestine. I am of those who stand on the 
threshold of age and look back on many long years of 
work and struggle, of victories and defeats, of pain and 
of joy. A man in thjs position finds it necessary at 
times to turn his thoughts for a while from questions of 
detail, and to take a more comprehensive view, so that 
he may find for his own satisfaction an answer to that 
broad, fundamental question which occasionally disturbs 
his sleep : What is the purpose, jvhat the result, of all 
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this work which has occupied your life and consumed 
your strength ? 

• It was this necessity that took me on tijis occasion to 
Basle and to Palestine. And let me C9nfess that it is 
a long time since I spent such happy flays .as those of 
my travels. Not that alibis now right with the move- 
ment; not that the sun h^s shone 'on our work, and 
driven away the shadows, and spread light and joy 
everywhere. We are still a long way from such a happy 
consummation. Even to-day the shadows are many ; 
if they are less in one place, they are more in another. 
But one fact is becoming increasingly clear : our Tyork 
is not an artificial product, a thing that we have invented 
to give the people something tc t do, as a palliative for 
the national sorrow. That idea might be entertained 
if aim and achievement corresponded, if the work were 
done for the purpose of attaining that result which it 
is in fact attaining. If that were so, one might doubt 
whether the ^Ktainment of this result were really neces- 
sary for the nation, and whether the whole business 
were not artificial. But that is not the case. Since the 
beginning of the movement the workers have had one 
goal in view, and have been unconsciously approaching 
another. This dualism is the surest sign that the driv- 
ing force is not reasoning reflection, but something 
much deeper : one of those natural instincts which work 
in darkness, and make a man do their *VviJl whether he 
likes it or not, while he believes that his action is 
directed to the object which his reason has set before 
him. This driving force is the instinct of national self- 
preservation. By it we are compelled to achieve what 
must be achieved for the perpetuation of our national 
existence ; and we fcllow it — albeit without clear con- 
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sciousness, and by crooked paths — because follow it we 
must if we would live. I used to be distressed by this 
dualism ; I used to fear that we might lose the right 
path — the path of life*— through making for a goal to 
which no path can lead. But now that I have seen the 
results of the work so far, J have no such fears as to its 
ultimate fate. What matters it that the work is pro- 
fessedly directed to an object which it cannot attain ? 
L’homme propose . . . History does not trouble about 
our programme ; it creates what it creates at the bid- 
ding of our “instinct of self-preservation.’ ’ Whether 
we ourselves understand the true import and purpose of 
our work, or whether we prefer not to understand — in 
either case history works through us, and will reach its 
goal by our agency. Only the task will be harder and 
longer if true understanding does not come to our aid. 

That is the real state of the case. All^that I saw and 
heard at Basle and in Palestine has strengthened my 
conviction that the “ instinct of self-preservation ” 
slumbers not nor sleeps in the nation’s heart. Despite 
our mistakes, it is creating through our agency just what 
our national existence requires most of all at present : 
a fixed centre for our national spirit and culture , which 
will he a new spiritual bond between the scattered 
sections of the people, and by its spiritual influence will 
stimulate them all to a new national life. 

To miss Bailer during the Tenth Zionist Congress was 
to miss seeing an extraordinary medley of languages 
and ideas — the result of an internal crisis of which 
everybody was conscious, but which everybody tried 
hard not to see. Throughout the Congress there was a 
struggle between two sections, the “political” and 
the “practical.” You hear the “^politicals ” declare 
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that they, too, are really " practical," only that they 
do not forget " the political end " ; you hear the "prac- 
tical " protest that they, too, are really "political/* 
only that they do not forget " the practical means." 
And both sections alike protest that the " State " has 
really been given up, but the Basle Programme has not 
been given up to the extent 6f a single comma. 1 . . . 
In the end the " practical^" won : that is to say, the 
essential work of Zionism was pronounced to be the 
extension of the Jewish settlement, and the furthering 
of education and culture, in Palestine. Thereupon the 
victors stood up and promised to guard faithfully the 
Basle Programme and " the Zionist tradition developed 
during fourteen years." 

But all this confusion was only an inevitable conse- 
quence of the state of mind in which the two sections 
came to the Congress. 

The Zionism 'of the " politicals," most of whom were 
brought into the camp not by a heartfelt longing for the 
persistence ancl the development of Jewish nationality, 
but by a desire to escape from external oppression 
through the foundation of a " secured home of refuge" 
for our people — their Zionism is necessarily bound up 
with that object, and with that alone : take that away, 
and it remains an empty phrase. For this reason they 
cannot 4ielp seeing that the "practical work" which 
their * opponents make the basis of Zionisnj is not cal- 
culated to hasten that end which is, for them, the only 
end. They still remember the “'estimate which they 

1 [The, first article of the Basle Programme, formulated in 1897, . 
reads: “Der Zionismus erstrebt fur das jiidische Volk die SchafTung 
einer offentlieh-rechtlich gesicherten Heimstatte in Palastina.” Until 
the Ninth Congress (1909) this was generally understood as involving 
the«creation of an autonomous “ Jewish State” in Palestine.] 
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heard in the opening speech of the first Congress : that 
the colonising work of the Choveve Zion will bring the 
exiled people back to Palestine in nine hundred years ! 
But the course of events - during recent years has 
destroyed their hope of reaching that goal more quickly 
by means of thalf “ political” work which is the founda- 
tion of “ the Zionist tradition.’ * Hence they were in 
a quandary at this Congress* and did not know how to 
extricate themselves. They came with empty hands, and 
professed devotion to an object which there were no 
means of attaining ; they could only fall back on the 
hope of a vague future, when external conditions may 
perhaps become more favourable to “ political work.” 
This explains also the excessive shyness which they 
displayed. They did hot go out to battle, as they used 
to do, with trumpetings and loud alarums ; there was 
scarcely a mention of those familiar flourishes, which 
they used to utter with such boldness and vigour, about 
the salvation which Zionism is to bring to all oppressed 
and persecuted Jews. Even Nordau, in Sis speech on 
the condition of the Jews, changed his tune on this 
occasion. The whole idea of his speech, which has 
been given at the opening of every Congress, and has 
become an essential part of the ” Zionist tradition,” 
was to justify Zionism on the ground of anti-Semitism . 
” You see ” — such, in effect, used to be his argument — 
” how perilous is your position all over the world; -there 
is no way ou£. * And therefore , if you wish to be saved, 
join us, and we will s&ve you.” But on this occasion 
Nordau contented himself with describing the evil, and 
dealing out reproaches to Jews and non-Jews. The 
essential thing — the ‘‘therefore” — was lacking almost 
entirely. And throughout the Congress there were 
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heard speeches which * openly opposed this Zionism 
based on anti-Semitism, and the speakers were not 
shouted down, as they certainly would have been in 
earlier years. 

The “ practicals ’ * — mostly Eastern Jews and their 
Western pupils, for whom national Judaism is the very 
centre of their being, and. who are .ruled unconsciously 
by the “ instinct of national* self-preservation ” — they 
came to Basle in a very different frame of mind. They 
brought with them a complete programme of “ prac- 
tical work in Palestine,’ ’ embracing both colonising and 
cultural activity ; and they came with a settled con- 
viction that all the various branches of this work were 
the proper means to the attainment of the end — THE 
end — the one and only, yet undefined. The “politicals” 
raised their old question : “ Do you honestly believe 
that the occasional purchase of a small piece' 1 0/ land, 
the foundation of a tiny colony with infinite pains, a 
workmen’s farm without security of tenure, a school 
here, a college" there, and so forth — that these are the 
means of acquiring a ‘ home of refuge ' as understood 
by the ‘ Zionist tradition ’ — a refuge which will end our 
troubles by ending our exile?” The “practicals” 
had no satisfactory answer. None the less, they stood 
to their guns, and stoutly maintained that work in 
Palestine is the only road that leads to the end : but . . , 
At this point they broke off abruptly, and did not com- 
plete their thought — for a very good reason. They 
dared not expressly repudiate that article of faith which 
alone has made Zionism a popular movement — “ the 
redemption of the nation.” They dared not recognise 
and acknowledge that the end of which they speak 
to-day differs from that of the “ Zionist tradition.” 
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What they are working for is not “ a home of refuge 
for the people of Israel,' * but “ a fixed centre for the 
spirit of Israel." All branches of the present work in 
Palestine, be ( it buying land ' or founding schools , are 
sure means to the attainment of that end, but have 
nothing to do with the other. The “ practicals " were 
inwardly conscious of * this truth even while the 
“ politicals " still had thc^upper hand, and for this 
reason they joined with the “ politicals " in fighting it 
bitterly and angrily. It was a disturbing factor, of 
which they would fain be rid. But now that the star 
of “ political " Zionism had waned, this conviction had 
grown stronger in the minds of the “practicals," and 
had become a real driving force. As yet, however, they 
lacked the moral courage to intensify this subconscious 
whisper into a clear profession of faith. Thus the real 
object remained beneath the threshold of consciousness, 
while above the threshold there wandered about, like dis- 
embodied spirits, here means without an object, there 
an object without means ; and imagination tried hard to 
combine the two . 1 

But while the “ makers of history " inside the Con- 

1 It may be worth while to mention here an article written at Basle 
during the Congress and printed in the Jewish Chronicle (25 Aug., 

1 9 1 1 ), as it is a striking example of the confusion of thought which 
reigned at this Congress. The writer regards the victory of the “prac- 
ticals ’’ as an abandonment of the national ideal, and expfesses his 
surprise that Hebrew occupied so prominent a place at such a Con- 
gress. The Hefzli&n Zionists, he thinks, standing as they do for a 
national ideal, naturally desire the revival of the national language ; 
but these “ practicals,” who have turned their backs on the national 
ideal, and made Zionism merely a colonising scheme — what interest 
have they in the revival of Hebrew? Could not Jews live com- 
fortably in their Colonies in Palestine even if they spoke other lan- 
guages, like the Jews of the rest of the world? — I should advise those 
against whom this argument is directed not simply to dismiss • the 
paradox with a smile, but to ask themselves how it came about that 
their aims could be so misunderstood. 
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gress Kali were in the dark, it was outside the Hall, 
among the crowds attracted to Basle by the Congress, 
that I saw quite clearly what history has really been 
doing. In the fourteen years since the first Congress 
we have been joined by a body of Jew£ of a. new kind : 
men in whom the national consciousness is deep-rooted, 
and is not measured by Shekalbp- * or limited by a Pro- 
gramme, but is an all-peLfading and all-embracing 
sentiment. Jews of this type came to Basle from all 
the ends of the earth ; they returned to their people out 
of the gulf of assimilation, most of them yet young in 
years, able and willing to work for the national revival. 
When I saw these men — our heirs — outside the (Con- 
gress Hall, I said to myself : Never trouble about those 
who are inside ! Let them make speeches and pass 
resolutions and believe that they are hastening the 
redemption. The distant redemption may not be any 
nearer but the estranged hearts are drawing near. In 
spite of all, hjstory is doing its work in this place, 
and these men are helping, whether they know it 
or not. 

This same historical tendency, dimly discerned at 
Basle through the dark cloud of words, I found in 
Palestine clearly revealed in the light of facts. The 
more I travelled and observed, the more evident it 
became* to me that what is happening in Palestine — 
despite all the contradictions and inoonfistencies — is 
tending broadly towards a single goal — that goal which 
I mentioned above. No doubt we have a long journey 
to travel yet ; but even an untraiiied eye can see our 
destination on the distant horizon. If any there be for 

1 (The Biblical Shekel (plural Shekalim) has been adopted as the unit 
of contribution to the Zionist Organisation.] 
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whom the horizon is too narrow, and the goal tod'petty, 
let him go to Zionist meetings outside Palestine : there 
he will be shojvn a wider prospect, with larger aims at 
the end of it. But let him not go to Palestine. In 
Palestine they have almost forgotten the wider pros- 
pects. Realities arc, too strong for them there : they 
can see nothing beyond. ^ 

Take the National Bank, which was intended to pro- 
vide a foundation for “ the redemption of the people 
and the land 99 by political means. What is the Bank 
doing? Needless to say, its political object has been 
abandoned and forgotten. But even in the mere work 
of colonisation it neither does nor can achieve great 
things. Its business consists — and must consist, if it 
wishes to survive — in dealings with local tradesmen, 
Jews and non-Jews, and its profits are derived chiefly 
from the latter. All that it does for Jewish colonisation, 
or all that it could do — if we agree with its critics that 
it could do more than it does — without danger to itself, 
is so little, that one cannot even conceive any possible 
connection between it and the “ larger aims,” or 
imagine it to be moving at all along the road that leads 
to the complete “ redemption.” By this time, appar- 
ently, there are many people outside Palestine as well 
who have ceased to hope much from the Bank in the 
matter of land-settlement; and they now look for, the 
solution to afe Agrarian Bank. But possibly it would 
be worth while first qjf all to examine what little the 
existing Bank has done in the way of loans to the 
colonies, in order to fearn what this experience has to 
teach as regards the problems of agrarian credit in 
Palestine. It is not enough to adduce examples from 
other countries, where the conditipns and the people 
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are diBerent, to demonstrate what agrarian credit can 
do. Credit is a very useful thing if it succeeds, but a 
very harmful thing if it fails. Everything depends on 
local conditions and the charactef of the people. The 
existing Bank has followed precedent in its attempts 
to help the colonies already in existence — and with what 
success ? The colonists will^ .Ml you. No doubt I 
shall be told that I am drawing a false analogy, for such- 
and-such reasons. But I am not here attempting to 
express an opinion on this question of an Agrarian Bank, 
which has already been much discussed, and of which 
the merits and demerits have been fully canvassed * My 
purpose is merely to hint at the difficulties of the pro- 
ject, even if it is carried out on & very modest scale, so 
as to suggest that it is premature at the present stage, 
when the Agrarian Bank is not even in sight, to talk 
about the great things that it is going to do. Our 
colonisation work in Palestine is carried out under con- 
ditions of such multifarious difficulty, that even small 
things have to be done with extreme care, and pre- 
cedent alone is no safe guide. If the proposed Agrarian 
Bank is really going to aim high — to aim, that is, at 
something considerable in relation to “ the redemption 
of the people and the land” — we cannot yet say whether 
in the end it will help or hurt. 1 

Then there is the National Fynd, and its work for 
“ the redemption of the land ” by colhmfercial means, 
for which purpose it was created. The Fund has 
already spent a great deal of its money : and how much 
has it redeemed ? How much could it have redeemed 
if it had spent many times as much ? A few scattered 

pieces of land, lost in the large areas of land not 

• 

1 [The Agrarian Bank fs still (1921) only a project.] 
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redeemed. Meanwhile, the price of land in P^stine 
is going up by leaps and bounds, especially in districts 
where we gain e a footing, and the amount of land wKich 
it is in the power of the Fund to redeem with the means 
at its command grows correspondingly less and less. 
And there is another factor, independent of finance, 
which lessens its possibilities still further. Many natives 
of Palestine, whose national* consciousness has begun 
to develop since the Turkish revolution, look askance, 
quite naturally, at the selling of land to “ strangers,’ * 
and do their best to put a stop to this evil ; while the 
Turkish Government — be its attitude to our work what- 
ever it may — is not likely to irritate the Arabs for our 
sakes : that would not suit its book. Thus the purchase 
of land becomes more and more difficult, and the idea 
of “ the redemption of the land ” shrinks and shrinks, 
until no Palestinian whose eyes are open can seejm the 
National Fund what it was in the imagination of its 
founders — the future mistress of all or mo^t of the land 
in Palestine. It is' clearly understood in Palestine that 
many years of hard work, with the help of the National 
Fund or by other means, will achieve no more than this : 
to win for us a large number of points of vantage over 
the whole surface of Palestine, and to make these points 
counterbalance by their quality the whole of the sur- 
rounding area. For this reason, people in Palestine 
do not talk vknch about the coming “ redemption” ; 
they work patiently an$ laboriously to add another point 
of vantage, and another, and yet another. They do not 
ask : “ How will theke save us? ” They all feel that 
these points themselves are destined to be, as it were, 
power-stations of the national spirit ; that it is not 
necessary to regard them as a firs^. step towards ” the 
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congest of the land " in order to find the result worth 
all the labour. 

Then, again, there are the Colonies already estab- 
lished, which were born* in pain# and nurtured with so 
much trouble. They also do not fire the imagination 
to the pitch of' regarding them as j;h£ first* step towards 
“ the redemption.* * ^ " * 

* It is true that the great progress which has been made 
in most of the Colonies is matter for rejoicing. Twelve 
years ago one knew what to expect on entering a Jewish 
Colony in Palestine. From the farmers one would hear 
bitter complaints about their intolerable condition, 
charges of neglect of duty against the hai*d-h£arted 
administrators, and last, but i^ot least, a long list of 
requirements, involving large sums of money, for the 
proper equipment of each farmer. The administrators 
on their side would rail against the farmers, call them 
lazy ^ chnorrers , who were always asking for more, 
though their condition was not at all bad, and denounce 
the schedule of requirements as a fabrication. To-day 
there is no echo of these recriminations in most of the 
Colonies. During the intervening years the adminis- 
trators — it is but just to them to say so — have done all 
that they could to remedy their earlier mistakes. They 
have extended the Colonies wherever it was possible to 
buy land in the neighbourhood ; they have founded new 
Colonies for those who could rfot fin^ room in the old ; 
and in general they have endeavoured to finish their 
work,* to free the Colonies gradually from their own 
supervision, and to transfer the^management and the 
responsibility to the farmers themselves, so that they 
should at last realise that the man who wants to live 
must work and look after himself, instead of depending 
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always on external help. No doubt one cannot yet 
speak of the complete emancipation of the Colonies as 
an accomplished fact. The strings are still there, and 
the absentee Administration still holds them. But it no 
longer pulls the strings, as it used to do, and, conse- 
quently, its existence is hardly noticed. So, if one 
visits one of these .(Sqlonies .to-day, one hears quite 
another tune. “We arV- independent “ — that is the 
first thing they tell one, with the pride of men who 
know the value of freedom. This pride makes them 
exaggerate the present blessings, just as they used to 
exaggerate the evil. “ All’s right with the Colony. 
It is strong and secure, and pays its workers well. No 
doubt some people are badly off. But what of that ? 
There are failures everywhere. The man who cannot 
succeed leaves, and makes room for another. The 
great thing is that the Colony as a whole is able to exist 
and to develop properly. True, it lacks this, that, and 
the other, and we cannot yet supply the deficiencies ; 
but in course of time they will be supplied. We need 
patient work, and everything will come in good time.” 
That is the prevailing note of what I heard in nearly all 
the Colonies which I visited . 1 Any visitor to Palestine 
who brings with him, as I did, painful and humiliating 
recollections of years ago must rejoice beyond measure 
at all this, and must be inclined to take an extremely 
optimistic view of the development of the colonisation 
movement in general. 

* • 

1 I speak (here and further on) only of the Colonies In Judea and 
Lower Galilee. I did not visit Upper Galilee on this occasion. There 
are, indeed, two or three Colonies in Judea which are exceptions; but 
special reasons have made them unprosperous and kept their inhabi- 
tants in the old rut. We are not here concerned with these individual 
problems. , * 
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B^t all this is highly satisfactory only so long as one 
regard^ this colonisation movement as something good 
in itself . Think but once of the “ political aim/’ of 
the first article of the Basle Programme, and the 
optimism vanishes at once, and gives place to a depres- 
sing feeling of poverty and emptiness. 

Thirty years’ experience of the life of the Colonies 
must finally drive us to the conclusion that while Hebrew 
Colonies can exist in Palestine, and in large numbers, 
Hebrew agriculturists — those who are to be the founda- 
tion of the “ home of refuge ” — cannot be made even 
in Palestine, except in numbers too small to bear any 
relation to so large an aim. The Jew is too clevej, too 
civilised, to bound his life and his ambitions by a small 
plot of land, and to be conterft with deriving a poor 
living from it by the sweat of his brow. He has lost 
the primitive simplicity of the real farmer, whose soul 
is bo^nd up in his piece of ground, whose work is his 
all, and who never looks beyond his narrow acres : as 
though a voice from above had told him that he was 
born to be a slave to the land with 'his ox and his ass, 
and must fulfill his destiny without any unnecessary 
thinking. That agricultural idyll which we saw in our 
visions thirty years ago has not been and cannot be 
realised. The Jew can become a capable farmer, a 
country gentleman — of the type of Boaz — who under- 
stands agriculture, is devoted to it, and makes a living 
out of it : the sort of man who goes^out every morning 
to hie field, or his vineyard, tojook after his workmen 
as they plough or sow his land, jalant or graft his vines, 
and does not mind even giving them a hand when he 
finds it necessary. A man of this type — close to the 
land and to nature, and very different in character from 
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the Jew of the city — a Jew can become. But it the 
same time he wants to live like a civilised b<t(ng ; he 
wants to enjoy, bodily and mentally, the fruits of con- 
temporary culture ; the land does not absorb his whole 
being. This excellent type is being created before our 
eyes in Palestine^ and in time it will certainly reach an 
uncommon degree of perfection. But of what use is all 
this for building a “ home of refuge " ? “ Upper- 

class" farmers of this kind, who depend on the labour 
of others, cannot be the foundation of such a building. 
In every State the foundation is the rural proletariat : 
the labourers and the poor farmers, who derive a scanty 
liveiffioqd from their own work in the fields, whether 
in a small plot of their own, or in the fields of the 
"upper-class" farmers*. But the rural proletariat in 
Palestine is not ours to-day, and it is difficult to imagine 
that it ever will be ours, even if our Colonies multiply 
all over the country. As for the present, we aM know 
that the work is done mostly by Arabs from the neigh- 
bouring villages, either journeymen, who come in the 
morning and return home in the evening, or regular 
labourers, who live in the Colony with their families. 
It is they who are doing for us the work of the “ home 
of refuge." And as for the future, the number of the 
Colonies will grow, in so far as it grows, through men 
of capital, who will found new Colonies of the. same 
" wealthy" type. Colonies for poor men can only be 
founded by organisations, and their number must be so 
limited that they can -count for nothing in comparison 
with the need of creating a rural proletariat to cover the 
whole country and win it by manual labour. Even an 
Agrarian Credit Bank will not make much difference 
from this point of view. Such a bank — despite all the 
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great 'things prophesied for it — will be much better able 
to help\i the foundation of “ wealthy ” Colonies than 
.to found Colonies for poor men with its own means. 
Perhaps its inability to increase 4;he number of such 
Colonies will really be a blessing in disguise. For if 
they existed in large numbers they must all be full of 
men quite unfitted for such a difficult task. Only if they 
are very few can we hope for their survival and develop- 
ment through a process of natural selection, by which 
the man who has not the necessary qualities will make 
way for another, and in time these Colonies will gather 
to themselves all the small body of born agriculturists 
which is still left among us. 1 * 

However that may be, this is not the way in which 
our rural proletariat can be made. It may be said that 
it will be made in ordinary course in the “ wealthy ” 
Colonies, through the natural increase of the inhabitants 
and thd* consequent division of the land ; that the sons 
or grandsons of the farmers will themselves become 
poor labourers, living by the work of -their hands. But 
experience shows that this, too, is a vain hope. The 
children who are born in the Colonies have also the 
cleverness of the Jew. When the son sees that his 
paternal inheritance will not be sufficient to make him 
a substantial farmer, and that he is doomed to be one of 
those pillars of society, the agricultural labourers, he 
quickly leaves the Colony, and goes ta seek his fortune 
overseas, where he is content to work like a slave, so 
long as he is free from bondage to the land, and is able 
to dream of a prosperous future. But it would be doing 

1 The Colonies of this type, founded during the last few years, have 
already been left by many of the first settlers, whose places have 
be£h taken by others. 
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these sons of the Colonies a grievous wrong to ifhagine 
them lacking in love for Palestine. Most of^them do 
love the country, and long for it, even after they have 
left it. Some of them return to it in after years, if they 
have succeeded abroad in acquiring enough money to 
enable them to settle comfortably in Palestine. But 
the trouble is that Jove of 'the. country alone cannot breed 
agriculturists ; for that you must have also love of the 
land. The genuine agriculturist fpels that leaving the 
land is like giving up life., The inherited link between 
himself and the land is so strong and deep that he can- 
not sever it. He therefore prefers to endure poverty 
and want, to live all his life like a beast of burden, 
rather than to leave the land. But this trait of the 
genuine agriculturist disappears gradually even in places 
where it exists, so soon as it comes into contact with 
a cultured environment. It is clearly impossible to 
create it where it does not exist, and most of t all in a 
people like ours, in which two thousand years of wander- 
ing have implanted traits of an exactly opposite char- 
acter. 

There remains, then, only one hope : the young 
labourers who come to Palestine with the intention of 
devoting their lives to the national ideal, of “ capturing 
labour ” l in Palestine and of creating in our existing and 
future Colonies that rural proletariat which i§ so far 
non-existent. It is significant that the “ labour ques- 
tion M has latterly become almost the central problem 
of our colonisation *<vork. It is felt on all hands that 
bound up with this,, question of labour is a still larger 
question — that of the whole aim of Zionism. If these 

1 [i.e., securing the exclusive employment of Jewish labour on 
Jewish-owned land.] * 
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labourers cannot succeed in supplying what is lacking, 
that pro^s that even national idealism is not strong 
enough to create the necessary qualities of mind and 
heart ; and we must therefore reconcile oufselves to the 
idea that our rural settlement in Palestine, even if in 
course of time it develops up to the maximum of its 
possibilities, will always remain an upper stratum, .a 
culturally developed minority, with the brains and the 
capital, while the 0 rural proletariat, the manual 
labourers who form the majority, will still not be ours. 
This, of course, involves a complete transformation of 
the character and aim of Zionism. No wonder, then, 
that there have been so many suggestions for improv- 
ing the condition of the labourers . Everybody sees that 
so far the labourers have not succeeded very well in 
their mission : in recent years many of them have left 
the country, while few have arrived there, and the 
positkupof those who remain is insecure. The general 
tendency is to put the blame on certain external 
difficulties, and to look for ways of. removing those 
difficulties — as, by persuading the colonists to give 
Jewish a preference over Arab labourers; by making 
things more comfortable for the labourers in the matter 
of food and lodging ; and many other familiar sug- 
gestions. The Zionist public consoles itself with the 
belief that when all these steps are taken the number 
of Jewish labourers will steadily increase with the 
increase of work, and that as the settlement grows and 
the amount of work increases, su* will our labouring 
rural proletariat increase, and thus the " secure home 
of refuge ” will be built up by our own hands, from the 
foundation to the roof. 

JIow it seems to me that the time is not very far 
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distant when the external difficulties will no longer 
stand in the way of the labourers, or, at led^t, will be 
reduced to such small proportions that it will no longer 
be possible to regard them as an insurmountable barrier. 
The National Fund and other institutions are already 
trying hard to improve the position of the labourers, 
and there is no doubt that little by little everything that 
can be done will be done. Even the greatest difficulty — 
that of the strained relations between the labourers and 
the colonists — is visibly growing less. On the one side, 
most of the labourers now see that it is unfair to demand 
of any man that he should receive with open arms those 
who took down on him and make no attempt to conceal 
the hatred and contempt which they feel for him as a 
“ bourgeois ” ; and so they try to adopt a more con- 
ciliatory attitude than hitherto. On the other side, the 
colonists are beginning to see that it is not only their 
duty but also their interest to increase the Amount of 
Jewish labour in the colonies (there is no need here to 
labour this point, which has been often made before) ; 
and so we see in the colonies the development of a 
certain tendency to employ Jewish labour as far as 
possible. It is true that most of the colonies still believe 
that the possibilities of employing Jewish labour are 
very small (again for reasons too familiar to need explain- 
ing here), and an outsider who has paid a brief visit to 
Palestine cannot express a definite opinion as to the 
soundness of their judgment on this point. Speaking 
generally, however* I have no doubt that the more the 
colonists become inclined to employ Jewish labour, the 
greater will the possibilities automatically become, until 
they reach their real limit. But after the removal of 
those external difficulties which we ourselves * can 
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remove we shall find out that the way is beset with more 
formidable^difficulties, which do not depend on our own 
** 11 . 

In every colony and farm which I visited, I talked a 
great deal with the labourers, and listened attentively 
to what they said. They expressed many different and 
conflicting opinions, and were not always all agreed 
even on the most important questions. This notwith- 
standing, all these conversations left on my mind one 
general impression, and that impression did not 
encourage me to believe in the ability of these young 
men to accomplish the great task which they had set 
before themselves. 

These young labourers, who come to Palestine with 
the idea of “ capturing labour,* * mostly bring with them 
from abroad the hope of becoming independent farmers 
after some years of work ; only a few come with the 
fixed intention of remaining labourers all their lives. 
All alike work for a certain time with enthusiasm and 
devotion, but after a while the question of their future 
begins to exercise their minds. Those whose hope from 
the beginning was to become farmers are, of course, 
discouraged when they see how remote is the chance of 
attaining their ambition ; that was only to be expected. 
But even those who came with the intention of remain- 
ing labourers begin to feel that a life such as theirs is 
all very well for a time, but is more*than-4hey can endure 
as a permanency. The civilised man in each one of 
them begins to clamour for self-expression, and cannot 
reconcile himself to the idea that he must go on digging 
or ploughing from morning till evening all his days, 
and at best be rewarded for all his toil by a meagre sub- 
sistence. So the weaker among them leave the country 
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with bitterness in their hearts, and the more, obstinate 
remain in the country with bitterness in theflr hearts ; 
and you may see them wandering from one colony to 
another, working intone place for a time, then suddenly 
leaving it .for another, not because they want a better 
job, but because they are restless in spirit and have no 
peace of mind. "" 

The labourers at present in Palestine may be divided, 
broadly speaking, into four classes. There are first the 
unskilled labourers, who do simple work such as dig- 
ging, and with difficulty earn enough to satisfy their 
liiQst elementary needs. This class is very far from 
being contented ; many of its members have left the 
country, many more will leave, and the rest will for the 
most part pass into the other classes. Secondly, there 
are labourers who are expert at certain kinds of work 
(such as grafting) which require skill and care. They 
earn good money, and their position is not bad. Yet 
they are mostly anxious to pass into the r third class, that 
of the farmer-labourers, who have each his own small 
holding in the neighbourhood of some colony, and work 
on their own land, but eke out a livelihood by working 
for others in the colony; or — where the holdings are 
very small — work mostly for others and only a little for 
themselves. This experiment has been started by 
various institutions, which have bought land in Qr near 
to a colony and *have given plots of it to selected labour- 
ers. In some places there are labourers who .do well 
with their holdings, and therefore are already hoping 
that before long they will cease to be labourers and 
become independent farmers. Fourthly, there are the 
labourers who have already attained this ideal of becom- 
ing independent farmers, and no \onger work for others* 
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but are still sometimes counted as labourers because 
they mafhtain certain relations with their former 
‘'‘party.” The members of this class are few, '.and most 
of them are men whom the Jewish ^Colonisation Associ- 
ation settled in Lower Galilee on the tenant-farmer 
system. Their holdings are comparatively large, and 
they have neither time nor heed to work for others ; on 
the contrary, they themselves need labour at certain 
seasons, and then thlbse ex-labourers, having become 
employers, do not invariably employ Jewish labour ! 

This last-mentioned phenomenon gave me much food 
for thought all the time that I was in Palestine. Amcyig 
these farmers I knew some young men who had pre- 
viously been regarded as among the pick of the 
•labourers, not only from the point of view of efficiency, 
but also from that of character and devotion to the 
national ideal. If these men — I said to myself — could 
not stand the test, then perhaps it is really impossible 
for anybody to stand it, and whether it be for the reasons 
which the farmers suggest, or for other’ reasons, the fact 
is there all the same. But when I put this problem to 
labourers who had not yet become farmers, they replied 
that these comrades of theirs, when once they had 
bcome farmers, had lost their proletariat mentality and 
acquired a different psychology. Then I asked further : 
“ If so., 'where is the solution? You yourselves tell me 
that most of your comrades came to Palestine in the 
hope of becoming farmers in course of time, and that as 
this hope grew fainter (because the Jewish Colonisation 
Association changed its system, and ceased to settle on 
its land labourers who had not a certain amount of 
money) the number of new arrivals grew less. But if 
the*labourers come wi|h the hope of becoming farmers, 
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and then, when they have achieved their ambition, lose 
their idealism and employ non-Jews on their pwn land, 
how can you ever ‘capture labour, 1 and what is the, 
good of your* efforts ? “ 

To this question the labourers nowhere gave me a 
satisfactory answer ! 1 

Such is the condition of “practical work in Palestine, “ 
and such its relation to “ the redemption of the people 
and the land.” The hope of a future redemption is an 
age-long national hope, still cherished by every Jew 
who is faithful to his people, whether as a religious 
belief br in some other form. Every man can picture 
the realisation to himself as it suits him, without regard 
to actual present conditions : for who knows what is 
hidden in the bosom of the distant future ? But if men 
set out to achieve the redemption by their own efforts, 
they are no longer at liberty to shut their eye£ *to the 
facts. There must be some natural chain of cause and 

1 There is a further class of “ contractor-labourers,” called in 
Palestine k’vutzoth (groups), who work National Fund land in some 
places on a co-operative basis. But the results of this experiment are 
not yet clear, and in any .case the system cannot be expected to 
develop so far as to be able to bring about a radical change in the 
labour problem. Recently, too, Yemenite Jews have been coming to 
Palestine, settling in the Colonies, and working as labourers ; and 
the Zionists are already proclaiming that the Yemenites will build 
up the land. But this is another experiment on which judgment can- 
not yet be passed. Many people in Palestine think that the Yemenites 
are not physically strOftg enough for hard work ; and, moreover, their 
level of culture and their mentality are so different from ours that 
the question inevitably presents itself whether an increase in their 
number will not change the whole character of the settlement, and 
whether the change will be for the better. 

I have here touched only on the question of the possibility of 1 ‘cap- 
turing labour.” But an answer is still awaited to another question — 
whether it is proper for us, who are “bottom dog” everywhere, to 
aim at a monopoly of labour, and whether they are not right who 
maintain that this policy will prove to be our most serious obstacle. 
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effect between what they do and what they wish to 
attain, between ‘‘practical work in Palestine ” and 
.“the redemption of the people and the land” this 
chain of causation may be* imagined to ex’ist by those 
who are at a distance ; but in Palestine itself even 
imagination cannot find it. In Palestine the possibilities 
of practical work are too clear. It is possible to buy 
bits of land here and there ; but it is not possible to 
redeem the land as a whole, or even most of it. It is 
possible to found beautiful Colonies on the “ redeemed” 
land ; but it is not possible to settle in them more than 
a very few poor Colonists. It is possible to produce in 
the Colonies an “ upper-class ” type pf agriculturists, 
whose work is mostly done by others, and perhaps it is 
possible also to create a small labourer class for the 
finer kinds of work, which are comparatively easy and 
well paid ; but it is not possible to create a real rural 
proletariat, capable of monopolising the rougher, more 
exacting, and worse-paid kinds of work, which alone 
can support a rural proletariat with its thousands and 
tens of thousands . 1 

This being the case, we should expect every visitor to 
Palestine whose standard is that of the “home of 
refuge” to return home in grief and despair. Yet 
every day we find just the opposite. Orthodox Zionists, 
who wax grandiloquent at home about “ the redemption 
of the people and the land,” cofne«to Palestine, see 
what there is to see there, and return home in joy and 
gladness, full of inspiration and enthusiasm, as though 
they had heard Messiah’s trumpet* from the Mount of 
Olives. 

1 In Pctach-Tikvah, for instance, it is possible for three or four 
huijdred labourers at most to earn a living by the finer kinds of 
work ; whereas the unskilled labour employs at times thousands. 

* M 
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That is exactly my point. On the surface the Pro- 
gramme is supreme, and all its adherents seem really 
to believe that their work is bringing the redemption. 
But beneath the surface the unacknowledged instinct of 
national selfrpreservation is supreme, and it is that 
instinct that urges them on to work — not for the accom- 
plishment of the 'Programme, but for the satisfaction 
of its own demands. When our orthodox Zionist 
comes to Palestine, and sees the wbrk and its results, 
his whole being thrills with the feeling that it is a great 
and a noble thing that is being created there ; that 
whether it leads to complete redemption or not, it will 
be an enormous force for our national preservation in all 
the countries over which we are scattered. Then the 
“ redemption ” idea finds its proper level : it becomes 
one of those cherished hopes which are not yet ready 
to be mainsprings of action ; and the real object, the 
object which is actually being attained by practical work 
in Palestine, appears large and splendid enough in itself 
to provide inspiration and enthusiasm. 

My respect lor my readers and for myself does not 
permit me to explain once more in detail — after more 
than twenty years of explanation after explanation — 
what exactly is the object to which I allude here. But 
I think it no shame to avow that on this occasion I 
seemed to myself to see my dream of twenty years ago 
in process of realisation in Palestine, though naturally 
with differences of detail. What has already been 
accomplished in Palestine entitles one to say with con- 
fidence that that country will be " a national spiritual 
centre of Judaism , to which all Jews will turn with 
affection , and which will bind all Jews together ; a centre 
of study and learning, of language and literature, *af 
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bodily work and spiritual purification ; a true miniature 
of the people of Israel as it ought to be ... so that every 
Hebrew m the Diaspora will think a privilege to behold 
just once the ‘centre of Judaism,* and when he returns 
home will say to his friends : ‘ If you wish to see the 
genuine type of a Jew , whether it be a Rabbi or a scholar 
or a writer, a farmer or an artist or a business man — 
then go to Palestine, and you will see it.* ,M 

No doubt the time has not yet come, nor will it soon 
come, when the traveller returned from Palestine, speak- 
ing of the “ genuine type of a Jew,** can say to his 
friends, “Go to Palestine, and you will see it. V ®But 
he can say, and generally does, “Go to Palestine, and 
you will see it in the making .“ The existing Colonies, 
although they depend mainly on non-Jewish labour, 
strike the Jew of the Diaspora as so many little gener- 
ating stations, in which there is gradually being pro- 
duced a new type of national life, unparalleled in the 
Exile. So soop as he enters a Jewish Colony, he feels 
that he is in a Hebrew national atmosp here. The w hole 
social order, all the communal institutions, from the 
Council of the Colony to the school, bear the Hebrew 
stamp. They do not betray, as they do in the Diaspora, 
traces of that foreign influence which flows from an 
alien environment and distorts the pure Hebrew form. 
Of course, he does not find everything satisfactory and 
commendable. He discovers — if he bas eyes to see — 
many defects in the communal life ^nd in that of the 
individual. Even the schools in tjie Colonies are still 
for the most part very far from perfection ; and even 
the much-vaunted predominance of the Hebrew language 

*[The quotation is from an Essay called Dr. Pinsker and his 
Pamphlet, written in 1892.4 
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in the Colonies is as yet but half complete — it extends 
only to the children. But everything — he tells him- 
self — is still ii\ its infancy ; the process of free develop- 
ment has only just begun, and it is going on. Many of 
these defects. will be rernedied in time ; and whatever is 
not remedied must be a defect in ourselves, with its 
roots in our national character. If we want to create a 
genuine Hebrew type, we must accept the bad with the 
good, provided that both alike belong essentially to the 
type, and that the type itself is not corrupted as in the 
Diaspora. The Jewish visitor travels from Colony to 
Colopy, and finds them sometimes many hours' journey 
from one another, with alien fields and villages in 
between. But the intervening space seems to him 
nothing more than an empty desert, beyond which he 
reaches civilisation again, and breathes once more the 
refreshing atmosphere of Hebrew national life. * Days 
pass, or weeks, and he seems to have spent all tflte time 
in another world — a world of the distant past or the 
distant future. When he leaves this world he says to 
himseii, Ii it is thus to-day, what will it be one day, 
when the Colonies are more numerous and fully 
developed? ” At such a time he realises that here, in 
this country, is to be found the solution of the problem 
of our national existence ; that from here the spirit shall 
go forth and breathe on the dry bones that are scattered 
east and west through all lands and all nations, and 
restore them to life. 

But from this point of view the term ‘ ‘practical work” 
does not apply only to the agricultural colonies. This 
national Hebrew type may have, and indeed has, its 
generating stations outside the agricultural settlement. 
Many Zionists criticise the Directors of the National 
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Fund for sinking a good deal of their capital in the build- 
ing of Jjewish quarters in towns (such as Tel-Aviv in 
Jaffa). From the point of view of the Programme these 
critics are certainly right. The Fund was created for 
“ the redemption of the land” in the widest sense of 
the term, and not for the purchase of small pieces of 
urban land, and the erection on them cTf houses for Jews. 
But, as I have said, the work is directed not by the 
demands of the Programme but by the promptings of 
an instinct. If our visitor from the Diaspora remains 
some days in Tel-Aviv, observes its life, and sees the 
Hebrew children who are growing up there, he will not 
criticise the National Fund for having made it* possible 
to found such a generating station. He will wish with 
all his heart that the Directors would commit the same 
fault again, and create similar stations in the other 
towns of Palestine. 

Andmeed it be demonstrated that the Hebrew schools 
in Jaffa and Jerusalem are centres of unremitting activity 
in the creation of “ the genuine type- of a Jew ” ? This 
educational work, again, does not fit with 

the Programme. “ What use,” it is often asked, ” is 
there in educating the children in the national spirit, 
so long as the land is not redeemed, and the nation does 
not come to the land, and many of these very children 
may not remain there? To redeem the land, extend 
the settlement, capture labour^-Hhat is the way to 
realise the Programme. But education ? When the 
number of Jews in Palestine is large, national education 
will follow as a matter of course.* At present we have 
no right to use for spiritual purposes the resources 
which are needed for more important things.” I doubt 
whether this criticism can be reasonably and logically 
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answered on the basis of the Programme. But what 
can logic do when instinct pulls the other way? The 
very men who promise to bring about the redemption 
by means of ‘ f ‘ practical work in Palestine 1 ' are using a 
great deal of their energy in educational work in the 
country ; and Zionists generally value such work and 
turn to it more and more. - To learn why, one has only 
to listen to the speeches at a Zionist meeting during a 
debate on '‘cultural work" in Palestine. The 
“ redeemers'* forget for a time the Programme, the 
“home of refuge," and all their other catchwords, and 
begin to extol “the revival of the spirit," and the 
creation, of a new Hebrew type. They prophesy that 
this type will in future be a connecting link between all 
the scattered parts of*the nation. They point to the 
beneficial influence already exerted by the schools in 
Palestine on education in the Diaspora. And so forth, 
and so forth. H 

Eighteen years ago I saw the beginnings of this edu- 
cational work in Palestine, and I could not then bring 
myself to believe that the individual teachers who stood 
for the great ideal of a Hebrew education in the Hebrew 
language, and had begun to put it into practice with 
their limited resources, could really succeed in produc- 
ing such a spiritual revolution. But at the same time 
I saw how bent they were on the attainment of their 
object, and how confident of success : and I said, “ Who 
knows ? Perhaps this confidence will be able to work 
miracles ." 1 Now I have seen that confidence has 'indeed 
worked miracles. “ A Hebrew education in the Hebrew 
language" is no longer an ideal in Palestine: it is a 

1 [From the Supplement to an Essay called Truth from Palestine 
(II), written in 1894.] ^ 
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real thing, a natural, inevitable phenomenon ; its dis- 
appearance is inconceivable. No doubt there are some 
scattered fortresses which have not yet been captured ; 
but these, too, will surrender, as, others* have, to the 
demands of the age. Take, for instance, the educational 
institutions of the German Hilfsverein m Jerusalem, 
from the Kindergartens up to the Teachers* Seminary. 
All in all, they have sixteen hundred pupils of both 
sexes, and these are being trained — despite the still 
visible remnant of German education — in the Hebrew 
spirit and the Hebrew language. All who know 
how things used to be must confess that there has really 

been a revolution in Palestine, and that the Hebrew 

» 

teacher has won. 1 Of course, there is still much to be 
done before the victory can be* complete even inter- 
nally — that is to say, before Hebrew education can find 
the right road in every department, and before its 
defect^, which are still numerous, can be removed. But 
the conqueror has already shown his patience and his 
devotion to his ideal ; and we can surely trust him not 
to rest until he has so perfected Hebrew education in 
Palestine as to make it a worthy model forjtTs through- 
out the world, a standard type of national education, to 
which they will endeavour to approximate so, far as the 
conditions of the Diaspora allow. 

Yet another urban generating station of a different kind 
has*been created of late years,, also by the unbounded 

1 I cannot refrain from mentioning here a small incident which illus- 
trates the present position excellently. I m si ted one of the classes of 
the Hilfsverein school at Jaffa during the German reading lesson. 
The pupils were puzzled by the word aufneben , and the teacher tried 
to explain it by German synonyms, which they equally failed to 
understand. At last the teacher’s patience was exhausted, and he 
exclaimed angrily, in pure Sephardic pronunciation, “ Icvatcl /” All 
£he pupils understood at once ! 
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confidence of an individual ; and the Zionists and the 
National Fund have not refrained from helping it and 
enabling it to live and to develop, although it is very 
difficult indeed to bring it within the scope of the Pro- 
gramme. I mean, of'-course, the Bezalel. 1 True, its 
great object— the development of Hebrew art — has so 
far been attained only to a sMght extent, and it has not 
yet touched the higher branches of art. But its achieve- 
ments in the domain of handicraft justify the belief that 
here also confidence will work miracles. Whatever may 
happen, the Bezalel has already become the source of a 
spiritual influence which makes itself felt in lands far 
distant « from Palestine. Who can tell how many 
estranged hearts have been brought back to their people, 
in greater or less degree, by the beautiful carpets and 
ornaments of the Bezalel ? 

All these generating stations, whether in the country 
or in the cities, are welded together in our thought, and 
appear to us as a single national centre, which even 
now, in its infancy, exerts a visible and appreciable 
inflre"^ Diaspora. Hence a man need not 

believe in miracles in order to see with his mind’s eye 
this centre growing in size, improving in character, and 
exerting *an ever-increasing spiritual influence on our 
people, until at last it shall reach the goal set before it 
by the instinct of national self-preservation : to restore 
our national unity throughout the world through* the 
restoration of our national culture in its historic home. 
This centre will not^be even then a “ secure hdme of 
refuge ” for our people ; but it will surely be a home of 
healing for its spirit. 

And afterwards ? 

1 [A Hebrew school of Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem.] 1 
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Ask no questions ! In our present state of spiritual 
disorganisation we have no idea of the volume of our 
national strength, nor of what it will be able to achieve 
when all its elements are united refund a single centre, 
and quickened by a single strong and healthy spirit. 
The generations that are to come afterwards will know 
the measure of their power, and will adjust their actions 
to it. For us, we are not concerned with the hidden 
things of the distant future. Enough for us to know the 
things revealed, the things that are to be done by us and 
our children in a future that is near. 



THE SUPREMACY OF REASON 

(TO THE MEMORY OF MAIMONIDES) 

(1904) 

At last, after the lapse of seven hundred years/ the 
anniversary of Maimonides’ death has been raised to the 
dignity of an important national day of memorial, and 
has been honoured throughout the Diaspora. In earlier 
centuries our ancestors do not apear to have remem- 
bered that so-and-so many hundred years had passed 
since the death of Maimonides ; still less did they make 
the anniversary a public event, as we do now, although 
they were in much closer sympathy with Maimonides 
than we are — or, to be more correct, because i^ey were 
in much closer sympathy with him than we are. They 
did not feel it necessary to commemorate the death of 
o ne whom in, .spirit they saw still living among them — 
one whose advice and instruction they sought every day 
in all their difficulties of theory and practice, as though 
he were* still in their midst. In those days it was almost 
impossible for an educated Jew (and most Jews then 
were educated) to pass a single day without remember- 
ing Maimonides : just as it was impossible for him to 
pass a single day without remembering Zion. In what- 
ever field of study the Jew might be engaged — in 
halachah / in ethics, « in religious or philosophical specu- 
lation — inevitably he found Maimonides in the place of 

1 [Maimonides died on the 13th December, 1204.] 

9 [Jewish Law.] 
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honour, an authority whose utterances were eagerly 
conned even by his opponents. And even if a man 
happened % to be no student, at any rate he would say 
hfc prayers every day, and finish iiis morning prayer 
with the “ Thirteen Articles” : kow then could he for- 
get the man who formulated the Articles of the Jewish 
religion? 

But how different it is to-day ! If a Jew of that 
earlier time came to life again, and we wanted to bring 
home to him as forcibly as possible the distance between 
ourselves and our ancestors, it would be enough, I th»k, 
to tell him that nowadays one may spend a great deal 
of time in reading Hebrew articles and books without 
coming across a single reference to Maimonides. And 
the reason is not that we have satisfactory answers to 
all the spiritual questions which troubled our ancestors, 
and have therefore no need for the out-of-date philo- 
sophy o^ Maimonides. The reason is that the questions 
themselves are no longer on our agenda : because we 
are told that nowadays men of enlightenment are con- 
cerned not with spiritual questions, buj^only with politics 
and hard, concrete facts. If Maimonides in his day 
accepted the dictum of Aristotle that the sense of touch 
is a thing to be ashamed of, we in our day are .prone to 
accept the dictum that “ spirituality” is a thing to be 
ashamed of, and nothing is worth notice except what 
can be touched and felt. When* therefore, we were 
reminded this year that seven hundred years had elapsed 
since the death of. the man with whpm the spiritual life 
of our people has been bound up during all the inter- 
vening period, the fact made a profound impression 
throughout the length and breadth of Jewry. It was as 
thouglr our people were quickened by this reminder, and 
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stirred suddenly to some vague yearning after the past — ■' 
that past in which it was still capable (despite all the 
Judennoi 1 ) of looking upwards and seeking answers to. 
other questions thah those of bread and a Nachtasyl. 1 

Be that as it may> Maimonides has become the hero 
of the moment and a subject of general interest. Many 
an address has-been delivered, many an article has been 
written in his honour this year ; but nobody, so far as I 
have seen, has yet used the occasion to unearth, from 
beneath that heap of musty metaphysics which is so 
fdYfcign to us, the central idea of Maimonides, and to 
show how there sprang from this central idea those 
viefos of his on religion and morality, which produced 
a long period of unstable equilibrium in Judaism, and 
have left a profound impression on the spiritual develop- 
ment of our people. Since none else has performed 
this task, I am minded to try my hand at it. If even 
those who are expert in Maimonides’ system ftnd here 
some new point of view, so much the better ; if not, no 
harm is done. For my purpose is not te discover some- 
tkwg new , h,u. f i>c rehearse old facts in an order and a 
style that seem to me to be new, and to be better 
adapted to present the subject intelligibly to modern 
men, who have not been brought up on medieval liter- 
ature. 


I 

Can Maimonides claim to be regarded as the originator 
of a new system ? This is a question which has exercised 
various authors ; but we may leave it to those who attach 
importance to names. We may give Maimonides that 
title or not : but two facts are beyond dispute. Qn the 
1 [Allusion to well-known speeches at Zionist Congresses.] 
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one hand, the fundamental assumptions on which he 
built up hi£ system were not his own, but were borrowed 
-by him almost in their entirety from the philosophy of 
Aristotle as presented at second hand by the Arabs, 
who introduced into it a good deal of neo-Platonic 
doctrine. But, on the other hand, it is indisrpVitable that 
Maimonides carried to their logical conclusion the 
ethical consequences of those assumptions, as the Greeks 
and the Arabs, with *whom the assumptions originated, 
did not ; and in this way he did say something that was 
new and hitherto unsaid, though it was logically implied 
in the fundamental principles which he took from other 
thinkers. 

If, then, we would understand the ethical system of 
Maimonides, we must set clearly before our minds the 
metaphysical assumptions on which it was built. Those 
assumptions are so far removed from the philosophical 
and scientific conceptions of our own time that the 
modern man can scarcely grasp them. But in those 
days even the * greatest thinkers believed these airy 
abstractions to be the solid truths of^pMIoso^hy, 
based on incontestable evidences. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that Maimonides, like the rest, was convinced 
beyond doubt that this “scientific” teaching was the 
uttermost limit of human understanding, and could never 
be changed or modified. So absolute, indeed, was his 
conviction that he went so far as fC 5 put this teaching in 
a dogmatic form, as though it had been a revelation 
from above. 1 * 

The following is an outline of his* dogmas, so far as is 
necessary for our purpose : 

“All bodies beneath the firmament are compounded 

l *Mi$hneh Torah, Foundations of the Law , chaps, i.-iv. 
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of matter and form.” 1 But “ form ” here is not “form 
as vulgarly understood, which is the picture and image 
of the thing V ; it is/ 1 the natural form,’* that is to say, 
the reality of the tiling, “ that by virtue of which it is 
what it is,”*as distinct from other things which are not 
of its kind. y * 

“ Matter is never perceived without form, nor form 
without matter ; it is man who divides existing bodies 
in his consciousness, and knows “that they are com- 
°f matter and form." 3 For since the form is 
the reality, by virtue of which the thing is what it is, it 
follows that matter without form would be a thing with- 
out a real existence of its own : in other words, a mere 
intellectual abstraction. And it is superfluous to add 
that form without matter does not exist in the sublunar 
world, which consists wholly of “ bodies.’' 4 

“ The nature of matter is that form cannot persist 
in it, but it continually divests itself of one form and 
takes on another.” It is because of this property of 
matter that things come into being and cease to be, 
wliereas form by Its nature does not desire change, and 
ceases to be only “ on account of its connection with 
matter.” Hence “ generic forms are all constant/* 
though they exist in individuals which change, which 
come and go ; but individual forms necessarily perish, 
since their existence is possible only in combination with 
finite matter. 6 

1 Ibid., chap. iv. i. , x 

2 Guide, Part I., chap. i. [In rendering quotations from the Morch 
Nebuchim (Guide for the Perplexed) the translator has used Dr. 
Friedlander’s English version so far as possible.) 

3 Foundations of the Law, ibid., 7 . 

4 In the upper world Aristotle’s philosophy postulates the existence 
of forms divorced from matter : they are the “ separate Intelligences,** 
which emanate one from another and are eternal (see Foundations 'of 
the Law, ibid., and Guide, Part II., chap. iv.). 

* Guide, Fart 111., chap. viii. 
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" The soul of all flesh is its form,” and the body is 
the matter^ in which this form clothes itself. ” When, 
‘therefore, the body, which is compounded of the 
elements, is dissolved, the soul perishes, because it 
exists only with the body” and has no permanent exist- 
ence except generic ally , like other forms. 

” The soul is one, but it has many different faculties,” 
and therefore philosophers speak of parts of the soul. 
41 By this they do not* mean that it is divisible as bodies 
are; they merely enumerate its different facid t^ .” 
The parts of the soul, in this sense, are five : the 
nutritive, the sensitive, the imaginative, the emotional, 
and the rational. The first four parts .are common to 
man and to other animals, though ” each kind of animal 
has a particular soul ” special to itself, which functions 
in it in a particular way, so that, for instance, the 
emotion of a man is not like the emotion of an ass. 
But the Essential superiority of the soul of man lies in 
its possession of the additional fifth part — the rational : 
this is ” that poVer in man by which’ he thinks and 
acquires knowledge and distinguishes"T 5 etween wrong 
actions and right.” 2 

Thus the soul of man differs from the souls of other 
living things only in the greater variety and higher 
quality of its functions. In essence it is, like ” the soul 
of all flesh,” simply a form associated with matter, hav- 
ing no existence apart from the body. When the body 
is resolved into its elements the soul also perishes with 
all its parts, including the rational. * 

This extreme conclusion had already been deduced 
from the teaching of Aristotle by some of his early com- 

1 Foundations of the Law , ibid., 8 and 9. 

* Eight Chapters , chap. i. 
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mentators (such as Alexander Aphrodisius). There 
were, indeed, other commentators who, unable to 
abandon belief in the survival of the soul, tried’to explain 
Aristotle’s words irf conformity with that belief by 
excluding the rational part from the 11 natural form *’ 
and attributing to it a separate and eternal existence . 1 
But Maimonides was too logical not to see the incon- 
sistency involved in that interpretation ; and so he sided 
with the extremists, though their yiew was absolutely 
opposed to that belief in personal immortality which in 
hl^'day” had come to be generally accepted by Jews. 
Had he been content with that view alone, he would 
inevitably have gone back to the conception of primitive 
Judaism, as we find \\ in the Pentateuch : that immor- 
tality belongs not to the individual, but to the nation ; 
that the national form persists for ever, like the generic 
form in living things, and the changing individuals are 
its matter. In that case his whole ethical system would 
have been very different from what it is. But Maimonides 
supplemented the teaching of Aristotle by another idea, 
vT^ich he took fcsr.a the Arabs ; and this idea, amplified 
and completed, he made the basis of his ethical system, 
which thereby acquired a new and original character, 
distinguished by its fusion of the social and the individual 
elements. 

The idea is in substance this : that while reason, 
which is present in human being from birth, te only 
one of the faculties of the soul, which is a unity of &JJ 
its parts and ceases wholly to exist when th'e body 
ceases, yet this faculty is no more than a ** potential 
faculty ,’ 1 by virtue of which its possessor is able to 
apprehend ideas ; and therefore its cessation is inevSt^ 

' 1 See Munk, Le Guide des Egarts, I , pp. 304*^ (note) 
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able only if it remains throughout its existence in its 
original ‘condition — in the condition, that is, of a 
"potential* faculty " whose potentiality has not been 
realised. But if a human being makes use of this faculty 
and attains to the actual apprehension of Ideas, then his 
intellect has proceeded from the stage of potentiality to 
that of actuality : it has achieved real existence, which 
is permanent and indestructible, like the existence of 
those Ideas which it. has absorbed into itself and with 
which it has become one. Thus we are to distinguish 
between the “ potential intellect," which is given to^a 
human being when he comes into the world, and is 
merely a function of the body, and the " acquired intel- 
lect," which a human being wins ior himself by appre- 
hending the Ideas. This acquired intellect " is not a 
function of the body and is really separate from the 
body." Hence it does not cease to exist with the ces- 
sation oS the body ; it persists for ever, like the other 
"separate Intelligences ." 1 

Now since the form of every existing thing is 'that 
individual essence by virtue of which is what it is a’tTff 
is distinguished from all other existing things, it is clear 
that the acquired intellect, which gives its possessor 
immortality, is the essence of the human being who has 
been privileged to acquire it : in other words, his true 
form, by which he is distinguished from the rest of man- 
kind/ In other men the form is the transient soul given 
to them at birth ; but in him who has the acquired intel- 
lect even the soul itself is only a kinftl of matter. His 
essential fqrrn is M the higher knowledge," " the form 

* Guide, Part I«, chaps lxx. tnd Ixxii. and passim For details see 
Mtypfy (ibid.), and Dr. Scheyer’s monograph, Das Psychologtsche 
System deb Maimonides, Frankfort a/M, ^845. 
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of the soul/* which he has won for himself by assimilat- 
ing “ Ideas which are separate from matter. 01. 

Thus mankind is divided into two species, the differ- 
ence between which^is greater than that between man- 
kind as a whole and other kinds of animals. For man 
is distinguish^ from the rest of animate nature only by 
having a distinctive form : *in quality his form is like the 
forms of other living things, seeing that in his case as 
in theirs the individual form perishes. But the dis- 
tinctive form of the man who has the acquired intellect 
isttKSliSct in quality ; for it persists for ever even after 
its separation from matter. Its affinity is not with the 
othef forms in the lower world, but with those 1 * 3 ‘separate 
forms ” in the world $bove. a 

Thus far Maimonides followed the Arabs. But here 
the Arab philosophers stopped : they did not probe this 
idea further, did not carry it to its logical conclusions. 
Maimonides, on the contrary, refused to stop half-way ; 
he did not shrink from the extremest consequences of 
the idea. 

-Eurst of all, he-eLfined the content and the method of 
the intellectual process by which man attains to “acquired 
intellect.’ * If we say that the intellect becomes actual 
and eternal by comprehending the Ideas and becoming 
one with them, 8 it follows that the content of the Ideas 
themselves must be actual and eternal. For how^ could 


1 Foundations of the Law , chap, iv., 8, 9. 

8 There is some ground for thinking that Maimonides thought of 
the eternal existence aker death of the possessors of “ acquired 
intellect ” not as personal, obut as a common existence in which they 
are all united as a single separate being. See Guide, III., chap, 
x>tvii., and Foundations, ibid., and chap, ii., 5-6. This has been 
pointed out by Dr. Joel in Die Religi<$isphilosophie des Mose ben 
Maimon , Breslau, 1876 (p. 25, note). 

3 Guide, I., chap. Ixviii. 
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something real and eternal be created by the acquisition 
of something itself unreal or not eternal? Thus we 
exclude frt>m the category of Ideas by the apprehension 
of which the acquired intellect is Obtained : (1) those 
sciences which contain only abstract laws and not the 
explanation of real things, such as mathematics and 
logic ; (2) those sciences which teach not what actually 
exists, but what ought to be done for the achievement 
of certain objects, sych as ethics and aesthetics ; (3) the 
knowledge of individual forms, which have only a tem- 
porary existence in combination with matter, Sudi "^s 
the histories of famous men and the like. All know- 
ledge of this kind, though it is useful and in some Cases 
even necessary as preparation, is not in itself capable of 
making the intellect actual. What, then, are the Ideas 
by the apprehension of which the intellect does become 
actual? They are those whose content is true and 
eternal Being. This Being includes (going from lower 
to higher) : (1) the generic forms of all things in the 
lower world, which are, as we know, constant ; (2) the 
heavenly bodies, which, though confounded of matted 
and form, are eternal ; (3) the forms which are free of 
matter (God and the separate Intelligences). 1 All this 
relates to the content of the intellectual process ; but 
there is also a very important definition of its method — 
a definition which is implied in the conception itself. 
The ’result must be achieved by the intellect's own 
activity : that is to say, man must apprehend the truth 
of Beirig by rational proofs, and mu$t not simply accept 
truth from others by an act of faith. For apprehension 
by this latter method is purely external ; reason has hard 
• 

1 According to the division of the sciences current in those days, all 
this knowledge of true Being is contained in Physics and Metaphysics. 
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no active part in it, and therefore that union of the 
intellect with its object, which is what makes the intel- 
lect actual, is lacking . 1 # 

And now let us sed* what are the ethical consequences 
of this idea. 

The question of the ultimate purpose of the universe 
is for Maimonides an idle .question, because it is not 
within our power to find a satisfactory answer. For 
whatever purpose we find, it is alwajs possible to ask : 
What is the purpose of that purpose ? And in the end 
we* aitrtknind to say: “God willed it so,” or, “His 
wisdom decided so.” But at the same time Maimonides 
agrees with Aristotle and his school that the proximate 
purpose of all that exists in this world of ours is man. 
For in that “ course of genesis and destruction” which 
goes on in all the genera of existing things we see a kind 
of striving on the part of matter to attain to the most 
perfect form possible (“ to produce the most perfect 
being that can be produced ”) ; and since “man is the 
most perfect being, formed of matter,” it follows that 
‘Lin this respect & can truly be said that all earthly 
things exist for man .” 1 2 * * * * * * 9 

Now if man is the proximate purpose of all things on 
earth, “ we are compelled to inquire further, why man 
exists and what was the purpose of his creation.” 


1 All this teaching is scattered up and down Maimonides* ‘works, 
partly in explicit statements and partly in hints (see, e.g., Guide, 

III., chap. li.). Dr. Scheyer was the first to work out these defin- 

itions in detail (ibid., chap. iii.). In general it must be remembered 

that Maimonides nowhere*explains his whole system in logical order, 

and we are therefore compiled, if we would understand his system 

as it was conceived in his mind, to make use of scattered utterances, 

huffs, and half-sentences written by the way, to explain obscure state- 

ments by others more precise, and to retort freely to inference. 

9 Guide, III., chap, xiii., and Introduction to Commentary on the 
Mishnah, section Zera f im . © 
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Maimonides’ view of the human soul being what it is, 
there is, # of course, a ready answer to this question. The 
purpose of man’s existence, like *that of all material 
existence, is “ to produce the most perfect being that 
can be produced " : and what is the most perfect being 
if not the possessor of the “ acquired intellect,” who 
has attained the most perfect form possible to man? 
The purpose of man’s life, then, is “to picture the Ideas 
in his soul.” For*” only wisdom can add to his inner 
strength and raise him from low to high estate ; ior Jie 
was a man potentially, and has now become a man 
actually, and man before he thinks and acquires know- 
ledge is esteemed an animal.” 1 

But if this is so, can we still 8sk what is the highest 
moral duty and what is the most perfect moral good ? 
Obviously, there is no higher moral duty than this : that 
man strive to fulfil that purpose for which he was 
create#; and there is no more perfect moral good than 
the fulfilment of that purpose. All other human activi- 
ties are only A to preserve man’s existence, to the enjj 
that that one activity may be fulfilled.” 2 

Here, then, we reach a new moral criterion and a 
complete “transvaluation of values ” as regards human 
actions in their moral aspect. Every action has a moral 
value, whether positive or negative, only in so far as it 
helps ’or hinders man in his effort to fulfil the purpose 
of his being — the actualisation of his intellect. ” Good” 
in the. moral sense is all that helps Jo this end ; “ evil ’’ 
is all that hinders. If we determine according to this 
view the positions of good actions in the ethical sca^e, 
we shall find that highej and lower have changed places. 


1 Introduction cited in last note. 

• m 
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At the very top, of course, will stand that one activity 
which leads direct to the goal — the apprehension of 
eternal Being by rational proof : that is to say, the study 
of physics and metaphysics. Below this the scale bifur- 
cates into m the two main lines of study and action. In 
the sphere of study, mathematics and logic have special 
moral importance, because knowledge of these sciences 
is a necessary preliminary to the understanding of Being 
by rational proof. Below them cdme subjects which 
h#ve a practical object (ethics, etc.) : for the actions 
with which these subjects deal are themselves only 
mea*is to the attainment of the supreme end, and there- 
fore the study of these subjects is but a means to a 
means . 1 * In the spheVe of action, again, there are dif- 
ferent degrees. Those human actions which have as 
their object the satisfaction of bodily needs have positive 
moral value only in a limited sense : in so far as they 
effectively keep off physical pain and mental distraction, 
and thus allow a man to give himself untroubled to the 
gprsuit of the Ide§s . 3 * * * * Above these are actions which 
are connected with 11 perfection of character,* * because 
that perfection is necessary for the attainment of true 
wisdom.. “For while man pursues after his lusts, and 
makes feeling master over intellect, and enslaves his 
reason to his passions, the divine power — that is, 
Reason — cannot become his.’ M Hence even perfection 
of character has no absolute moral value, any more than 

1 Guide , III., chap. li. 4 Maimonides does not there emphasise the 

difference between practical studies on the one hand and mathematics 

avid logic on the other, because this is not germane to his purpose at 

the moment. But the distinction is necessarily implied. 

8 Guide , III., chaps, xxvii. and liv. ; Jlilchoth De f oth, chaps, iii. 

and iv. 

8 Introduction to Zera'im . 
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other things which appertain to practical life. The 
moral value of everything is determined by its relation 
to the fulfilment of the intellectual^purpose, and by that 
alone. 1 * * • 

Starting from this standpoint, T^aimonides lays down 
the principle that virtue is “ the mean whtch is equi- 
distant from both extremes.’ 13 This principle is taken, 
of course, from Aristotle’s doctrine of virtue. But 
Aristotle did not set up a higher moral criterion by 
reference to which the mean point could be determined 
in every case. For him all virtue was really but a cdde 
of good manners to which the polite Greek should con- 
form, being enabled by his own good taste to fasten 
instinctively on the point equidistant from the ugliness 
of the two extremes. Not so Maimonides, the Jew. 
He made this principle the basis of morality in the true 
sense, because he coupled with it a formulation of the 
supren*e moral end. This moral end, for which the 
virtues are a preparation, 8 compels us and enables us 
to distinguish-between the extremes- and the mean. For 
the extremes, being apt to impair* physical health ‘ df 
mental peace, prevent a man from fulfilling his intel- 
lectual function ; the mean is that which helps him on 
his road. 4 * * * 

But with all this we have not yet a complete answer 

1 Maimonides* attitude to perfection of character is most clearly 
revealed by the fact that he calls it “ bodily perfection,” in contrast 
to “ perfection of the soul,” which is intellectual perfection (Guide, 
III., chap, xxvii.). « 

a See Hilchoth De'oth, chap. i. ; Eight* (Chapters, chap. iv. 

* Guide, III., chap. liv> 

4 See Eight Chapters, end of chap. iv. and beginning of chapt V. 

Lazarus (Ethik des ]uden%ims, I., chap, xiv.) fails to notice this 

difference between Aristotle and Maimonides, and therefore finds it 
# strange that Maimonides introduces /vfistotle’s doctrine of the mean 

into Jewish ethics. 

• » 
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to our question about the purpose of the existence of 
the human race as a whole. We know that the human 
race really consists of two different species : * ‘potential 
man ” and “actual man." The. second species, indeed,* 
does pot come into existence from the start as an inde- 
pendent species, but is produced by development out of 
the 'first. But this development is a very long one, and 
depends on many conditions which are difficult of ful- 
filment, so that only a few men — sometimes only “one 
in a generation ” — are privileged to complete it, while 
the great majority of mankind remains always at the 
stage of “ potential man.” Thus the question remains : 
What is the purpose of the existence of the great mass 
of men “ who cannot picture the Idea in their souls M ? 
For when we say that all material things exist for the 
sake of the existence of man, we do not mean that all 
other things are but a “ necessary evil/’ an evil 
incidental to the production of the desired end — »in other 
words, merely Nature’s unsuccessful experiments in her 
struggle towards V the production of the most perfect 
*4*eing that can be produced,” like the many imperfect 
specimens of his art that the inexpert artificer turns out 
before he succeeds in creating one that is perfect. We 
cannot so regard them in the face of the evidence that 
we have of the wonderful wisdom of creative nature, 
which proves that the Artificer can do his work Jn the 
way best fitted to achieve his object. We must there- 
fore assume that “ things do not exist for nothing ” ; 
that Nature, in her; progress toward the production of 
the most perfect being, has formed all other things for 
the benefit of that most perfect being, whether for food 
or “ for his advantage otherwis^ than by way of food, 1 ' 
in such a way that the sum-total of things in the inferior 
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world is not merely a ladder by which to ascend to the 
production of man, but also a means to secure the per- 
manence *of man when once he has been produced. It 
♦ follows, therefore, that all the milfions of" men “ who 
cannot picture the Idea in their souls " cannot be void 
of purpose, like the spoilt creations of the artist, which, 
not being suited to their -object, are left lying about 
until they perish of themselves. There must of necessity 
be some advantage. in their existence, as in that of the 
other kinds of created things. What, then, is this 
advantage ? The answer is implied in the questidftr 
“ Potential man,” like other earthly things, exists with- 
out doubt for the benefit of the “ perfect being* * of 
“actual man." In conformity wjth this view Maimon- 
ides lays it down that “ these men exist for two reasons. 
First, to serve the one man (the ‘ perfect ') : for man 
has many wants, and Methuselah's life were not long 
enough # to learn all the crafts whereof a man has absolute 
*need for his living : and when should he find leisure to 
learn and to acquire wisdom ? The. rest of mankind, 
therefore, exists to set right those things that ard~ 
necessary to them in the commonwealth, to the end 
that the Wise Man may find his needs provided for and 
that wisdom may spread. And secondly, the man with- 
out wisdom exists because the Wise are very few, and 
therefpre the masses were created to make a society for 
the 'Wise, that they be not lonely ." 1 j 

Thus the existence of the majority of mankind has a 
purpose of its own, which is different from that of the 
existence of the chosen minority! This minority is an 
end in itself — it is the embodiment of the most perfect 
form in the inferior wdrld ; whereas the purpose of the 


• 1 Introduction to Zera'im. 
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majority lies not in its own existence, but in the fact 
that it creates the conditions necessary to the existence 
of the minority : Recreates, that is, human s6ciety with 
all its cultural possessions (in the material sense), with- 
out which it is impossible that wisdom should spread. 

Thus we have introduced into ethics a new element — 
the social element. * - 

For if each man could attain the degree of “ actual 
man " without dependence on the help of human society 
for the provision of his needs, the moral criterion Would 
tie purely individual. Each man would be free to apply 
for himself the formula at which we arrived above : — 
all ftiat helps me to fulfil my intellectual function is for 
me morally good; all, that hinders me is for me morally 
evil. But if the attainment of the supreme end is pos- 
sible only for the few, and is possible for them only 
through the existence of the society of the many, which 
has for its function the creation of the conditions most 
favourable to the production of the perfect being : then 
we are confronted with a new moral criterion, social in 
“Character. . All that helps towards the perfection of 
society in the manner required for the fulfilment of its 
function is morally good ; all that retards this develop- 
ment is morally evil. This moral criterion is binding 
for the minority and the majority alike. The majority, 
whose existence has no purpose beyond their participa- 
tion in the w*>rk of society, can obviously have no other 
moral criterion than the social. But even the minority, 
though they are capable of attaining the supreme end, 
and have therefore an individualistic moral criterion, are 
ifone the less bound to subordinate themselves to the 
social criterion where the two are in conflict. For as 
society becomes more perfect, and the material basis 
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is provided with less expenditure of effort, so much the 
greater will be the possibility of producing the perfect 
being with more regularity and frequency. # Hence from 
•the point of view of the supreme e$d of the whole human 
race — and that is the source of moral dijty — the well- 
being of society is more important than that of an 
individual man, even though* he belong to the perfect 
few . 1 

From this point of view all branches of man’s work 
which further the perfection of society and the lighten-^ 
ing of the burden of life’s needs have a moral valiiff, 
because they help more or less to create that environ- 
ment which is necessary for the realisation of frhe*most 
perfect form in the chosen few. » Hence, to take one 
instance, Maimonides reckons the fine arts among the 
things that further the attainment of mankind’s end 
(though naturally beauty has in his system no inde- 
pendent value) : “for the soul grows weary and the 
" mind is confused by the constant contemplation of ugly 
things, just as the body grows weary in doing heavy 
work, until it rest and be refreshed, and then it returns* 
to its normal condition : so does the soul also need to 
take thought for the repose of the senses by contemplat- 
ing pleasant things until its weariness is dispelled.** 
rFfcus “the making of sculptures and pictures in build- 
ings, vessels, and garments “ is not “ wasted work /’ 3 

To sum up : society stands between t)ie two species 
of men and links them together. For the “ actual 
man ** society is a means to the attainment of his end ; 

1 See Guide , III., chaps, xxvii., xxxiv. Maimonides is not explicit 
on the relation of the minori|y to social morality ; but his view on this 
question is evident from what he says in the chapters quoted, and 
passim. 

• a Eight Chapters, chap. v. 
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for the “ potential man’* it is the purpose of his own 
being. The “ potential man,” then, being in himself 
but a transient thing, which comes into being and ceases 
to be, like all other, living things, must content himself 
with the corpforting knowledge that his fleeting exist- 
ence is after all not wasted, because he is a limb of the 
social body which gives birth to the immortal perfect 
beings, and his work, in whatever sphere, helps to pro- 
duce these perfect beings. 

Thus Maimonides gets back to the view of early 
Judaism, which made the life of society the purpose of 
the life of the individual, although at first he seemed to 
diverge widely from it in setting up the one “ perfect 
man,” the possessor of “acquired intellect,” as the sole 
end of the life of humanity at large. 

It is possible, indeed, at first sight to find a certain 
resemblance between Maimonides 1 ethics and another 
doctrine which has recently gained such wide currency 
— the doctrine of Nietzsche. Both conceive the purpose 
of human existence to lie in the creation of the most 
perfect human type*; and both make the majority a tool 
of that minority in which the supreme type is realised. 
But in fact the two doctrines are essentially different, 
and the resemblance is only external. In the first place, 
Nietzsche's Superman is quite unlike MaimonkleV 
Superman in character. Nietzsche, Hellenic in* spirit, 
finds the highest perfection in a perfect harmony of all 
bodily and spiritual excellences. But Maimonides, true 
to the spirit of Judaism, concentrates on one central 
point, and gives pre-eminence to a spiritual element — 
that of intellect. And secondly, the relation of his 
“actual man” to society is different from that of 
Nietzsche's Superman, The Superman seeks an outlet fof 
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his powers in the world outside him ; he strives to 
embody hrs will in action, and tolerates no obstacle in 
his path. *He is therefore eternally § at war with human 
society ; for society puts a limit to his will and sets 
obstacles on his path by means of its moral laws, which 
have been framed not to suit his individual ne^ds, but 
to suit the needs of the majority. Maimonides* “ actual 
man,” on the contrary, aims not at embodying his will 
in the external world, but at perfecting his form in his 
inner world. He demands nothing of society except 
that it satisfy his elementary wants, and so leave him* 
at peace to pursue his inner perfection. He does not 
therefore regard society as his enemy. On the Con- 
trary, he sees in society an ally, jvithout whose aid he 
cannot attain his end, and whose well-being will secure 
his own. 


II 

So far I have purposely refrained from bringing the 
religious element into the ethics of Maimonides, with 
the object of showing that he really* based bis view of 
human life on philosophy alone, and did not give way 
a single inch in order to effect a compromise between 
his philosophy and the religious ideas which were 
*a£tjgj)ted by Jews in his time. None the less, there is 
no doubt that Maimonides was a religious man, and 
believed in the divinity of the Law of Moses : only his 
idea of the nature of religion, its function and its value, 
was a rfew one, and differed entirely’ Jrom the accepted 
idea, because here also, in the sphere of religion itself, 
he remained faithful to those fundamental axioms oa 
which he based his mora! system. 

# Does philosophy leave any room for a belief in the 
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existence of a revealed religion — that is to say, in a Law 
given to men by God through a supernatural revelation 
of himself to one or a to many individuals ? This ques- 
tion turns on another : Is the' existence of the world 
independent of time and external cause, or is it the 
result oLa* creative act of God, as the Pentateuch 
teaches? According to the first view, " everything in 
the Universe is the result of fixed laws, Nature does not 
change, and there is nothing supernatural.* * There is 

therefore no room for revelation, which upsets the order 
W nature, and " the whole teaching of Scripture would 
be rejected.* * But if the world is the result of a creative 
act, and nature is consequently nothing but a revelation 
of the divine will, mac^e in such time and place as God's 
wisdom decreed, then it is no longer impossible that the 
divine will should one day reveal itself a second time 
in a supernatural manner. Hence, " accepting the 
Creation, we find that . . . revelation is possjjble, and 
that every difficulty in this question is removed." For, 
if we ask: "Why. has God inspired a .certain person 
*and not anather ? Why has he revealed his Law to one 
particular nation, and at one particular time? ” and so 
forth — " We answer to all these questions : He willed 
it so ; or, His wisdom decided so. Just as he created 
the world according to his will, at a certain time, 
certain form, and as we do not understand why his will 
or his wisdom decided upon that peculiar form,' and 
upon that peculiar time, so we do not know why his will 
or his wisdom determined any of the things mentioned 
in the preceding questions .” 1 

“Maimonides gave much thought to the question of the 
creation of the world, and examined it from every side* 

1 Guide , II., chap. xxv. 
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He tried to ascertain whether there was anything con- 
clusive in*the evidences adduced by his predecessors in 
favour of the eternity of the world pr of its creation ; 
and he did not scruple to *avow that if he Had found a 
convincing proof of the eternity of the world he would 
not have rejected it out of respect for the Torqh. But 
purely philosophic investigation led him to the con- 
clusion that there was really no convincing proof one 
way or the other. Seeing then, he says, that ” the 
eternity of the universe has not been demonstrated, 
there is no need to reject Scripture,’ ’ and we may' 
believe in the creation theory, which has “ the 
authority of Prophecy,” without any sin against ’our 
reason. 1 

But when once we have adopted the creation theory, 
revelation becomes possible, and there is nothing to 
prevent our holding the belief which our nation has 
accepted ^throughout its history : that at a definite point 
jn time the Law was given to our people from heaven 
through the instrumentality of the chief of the Prophets, 
who received a unique inspiration from the divine source, 
and was taught what to tell his people in the name of 
God. 3 It is not relevant (as we have seen above) to ask 
why this Law was given to us and not to others', at that 

e, II., chaps xxv. and xvi. 

2 Maimpnides explains his views on the methods of divine revelation 
and the nature of prophecy in general, and of the prophecy of Moses 
in particular, in several places : especially in Guide, II., chaps, 
xxxii.-xlviii., and in Mishneh Torah, section Foundations of the Law, 
chap, vii.- But for our present purpose we need not enter into these 
speculations. It suffices to say that here al§o He was true to his own 
system. The Prophet is for him the most perfect “ actual man " ; 
and the divine inspiration reaches the Prophet through that separate • 
Intelligence (“ active intellect}”) which is, according to the philo- 
sophical system adopted by Maimonides, charged with the guidance 
of the world and with the raising of all forms (including the. form of 
the soul) from potentiality to actuality. 
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particular time and at no other. But it is relevant to 
ask what is the purpose of this Law and what* benefit it 
was meant to produce. For it can scarcely b€ supposed 
that God would interfere with the order of nature for* 
no advantage or object ; and if we cannot understand 
the working of the divine wisdom in every detail, we 
must and we can form for* ourselves some general con- 
ception of the object for which the divine teaching was 
given to us and the way in which it can help men to 
attain their end. 1 

m Now it is clear that the divine teaching, whether on 
its theoretical or on its practical side, cannot lead a 
man' straight to his supreme goal— the raising of his 
intellect from potentiality to actuality. For this goal, 
as we know, is to be attained not by good actions, and 
not even by the received knowledge of truth, but only 
by the activity of the intellect itself, which must arrive 
at truth by the long road of scientific proof. r And if 
religion cannot raise its followers to the stage of "actual* 
man ” ina direct way, we must conclude that its whole 
purpose is to prepafe the instrument which is necessary 
for the attainment of that end : to wit, human society, 
which creates the environment of the "actual man." 
The aim' of religion, then, is "to regulate the soul and 
the body " of society at large, so as to make it cap&fek 
of producing the greatest possible number of ".actual 
men." To this end religion must necessarily be 
popular : its teachings and prescriptions must be aimed 
not at the chosen f£w, who strive after ultimate per- 
fection, but at the grdat mass of society. To this mass 
it must give, in the first place, ^true opinions in a form 
suited to the intelligence of the many ; secondly, a code 

1 See Guide, III., xxvi. 
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of morals, individual and social, which makes for the 
health of* society and the prosperity of its members ; 
and thirdly, a code of religious observance? intended to 
educate the many by keeping these true opinions and 
noral duties constantly before their minds. 1 In these 
three ways — the third of which is merely ancillary to 
the other two — religion aims at raising the cultural level 
of society, so as to make a clear road for the perfect 
individual : to provide him from the beginning of his 
life with an environment of correct opinions and good 
morals, and save him from the necessity of frittering" 
away his strength in a twofold battle — against the , evil 
conditions of a corrupt* society, and against false opinions 
implanted in himself by that society.- Religion is there 
to save him from this battle against corruption without 
and falsehood within : to secure that as soon as he shows 
the ability and the will to attain perfection he shall find 
Favourably conditions prepared for him, and proceed 
towards his goal without let or hindrance. 

This was how Maimonides conceived the function of 
the divine religion ; this was how he* was bound to con- 
ceive it, his philosophy being what it was. But as he 
was also persuaded by various reasoned proofs that the 
Law of Moses was the divine religion, 2 he could obviously 
h&l&jio doubt that this Law must contain on its theo- 
retical side the “true opinions M (that is, those philo- 
sophical opinions which he considered true), albeit in 
popular form, and on its practical side a moral doctrine 
for the ‘individual and for society which was adapted to 
the end desiderated by his philosophy, together with 
the form of religious ^ observance best calculated to 

1 Ibid., chaps, xxiii. and xxviii. ; see also II., chops, xxxiv. and xl. 

*See Guide, I!., chaps, xxxix. and xl. ; and especially the Iggereth 
T#man. 
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educate society in the right opinions and the right 
morality. 

It is at this point that Maimonides* task becomes 
difficult. Armed with this a priori judgment, he comes 
to close quarters with the Torah : and he finds that in 
many m-afters, both of theory and of practice, it is, if 
taken at its face value, diametrically opposed to what' 
his pre-conceived ideas would lead him to expect. The 
beliefs embodied in the Torah seem to be directly 
opposed to the most fundamental philosophical truths 
of Maimonides’ system ; the actions prescribed in the 
Torah contain much that it is difficult to reconcile with 
the social purpose of the divine religion as conceived 
by that system. What course, then, was open to 
Maimonides ? To compromise between philosophical 
and religious truth, as many had done before, was for 
him impossible. For every compromise means simply 
that both sides give way ; and how could Maimonides, 
with his conviction that the attainment of truth by means 
of proof is the end of human existence and the only way 
to eternal ‘happiness, give up one jot of this truth for 
the sake of another truth, of inferior value inasmuch as 
it has come to us only through tradition ? Thus he has 
but one possible course. Necessity compels him to sub- 
due religion absolutely to the demands of philosophy 
in other words, to explain the words of thq Torah 
throughout in conformity with the truth of philosophy, 
and to make the Torah fulfil in every part the function 
which philosophy^imposes on it. 

This necessity worked wonders. By dint of enormous 
labour Maimonides discovered various extraordinary 
ways of interpreting the Torah ; with wonderful skill he 
found support for his interpretations in words and 
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phrases scattered about the Scriptures and the Talmud ; 
until at latst he succeeded in making religion what it had 
to be according to his belief. 1 
. This is not the place. to* explain M a i mon ides’ methods 
of exegesis in detail. For us to-day they. are but a sort 
of monument to the weakness of the written word in the 
face of a living psychological, force which demands that 
“ yes ” shall become “ no ” and “no ” be turned into 
“yes.” This psychological force led Maimonides to 
turn the “ living God ” of the Torah into an abstract 
philosophical conception, empty of all content except 2f 
collection of negations ; to make the “ Righteous Man” 
of Judaism a philosopher blessed with“ acquired intel- 
lect ” ; to transform the “ future world ” of the Talmud 
into the union of the acquired intellect with the “ active 
intellect”; to metamorphose the Biblical penalty of 
“cutting off” into the disappearance of the form when 
the matter is resolved : and so forth. All this he did 
in conformity with his “ philosophic truth,” of which 
he refused to cjiange one atom. 1 

So, too, with the practical side 5f religion. Only in 
a very roundabout way could practical religion be 
brought under the general principles which Maimonides 
deduced from his philosophy. The difficulty was 
esp&fiially great in the case of the laws of religious 
worship, many of which have no apparent educative 
value as a means of confirming true opinions and 
morality. But here also necessity did its work, and 
Maimohides managed to find educational “ reasons ” 
for all the religious laws, not excepting those which 
seem on the face of tjjiem actually to confirm fal£e 

1 All this is explained in many passages throughout Maimonides 1 
hooks, which are too numerous to be particularised. 
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opinions and to arouse inclinations opposed to morality 
— such as, for instance, sacrifices and the accompany- 
ing rites. 1 * * * * * * None tiie less, he was compelled after all 
his hard labour to l$y down this strange axiom : that 
there is a reason for the commandments in a general 
way, but ' not for their details, these having been 
ordained only because there can be no universal without 
particulars of some kind or other. 8 

Maimonides had an easier task ip bringing the moral 
laws of the Torah within his system. In themselves 
"these laws demanded as a rule no heroic exegesis to 
show their utility for the social order : indeed, the Torah 
often emphasises this utility, which in any case is self- 
evident in most commandments of this class. But in 
arranging these commandments in order of moral value 
Maimonides was compelled to coerce religion by his 
characteristic methods into conformity with his system, 
according to which good actions — whether moral or 
religious — are of an inferior order, having no value; 
except that of a necessary preparation q{ the individual 
and of society for the attainment of the supreme moral 
good, the perfection of intellect. This attitude of 
Maimonides towards moral actions, which we have met 
already as a philosophical postulate, is just as strongly 
maintained after such actions have been invested y jjth ^ 


1 For the “ reasons of the commandments *’ see Guide , III*, chaps, 
xxvi.-xlix. f 

a For instance : there is a reason for sacrifices in general. “ But 

we cannot say why one offering should be a lamb, whilst another is 

a ram ; and why a fixeti number of them should be brought 

You ask why must a lamb be sacrificed and not a ram? but the same 
question would be asked, why a ram had been commanded instead of 

a lamb, so long as one particular kinc t is required. The same is to 
be said as to the question why were seven lambs sacrificed and not 

eight ; the same question might have been asked if there were eight.** 

Guide, III. ^ chap. xxvi. 
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religious sanctity. Hence religion affects Maimonides' 
philosophical ethics only to this extent, that it makes 
all the observances of religious worship a* moral duty, 
equal in value to the other moral duties, because 
religious worship is one way of leading mankind to the 
attainment of the supreme moral good in the chosen 
individuals. 

What, then, is the “ divine religion " — that is to 
say, the teaching of* Judaism — according to the system 
of Maimonides ? ^ 

On its theoretical side it is popular metaphysics, and 
on its practical side social ethics and pedagogics. • It 
cannot bring man to his ultimate perfection ; its whole 
function is to regulate society — that is, the masses — in 
accordance with the requirements of the perfect man. 
Hence religion is not above reason, but below it : just 
as the masses, for whom religion was made, are below 
the perfect man. Reason is the supreme judge ; religion 
Is absolutely subordinate to reason, and cannot abrogate 
one jot of its decisions. For God H who implanted the 
reasoning faculty in man, that by it he might attain 
truth and win eternal Being, could not at the same time 
demand of man that he believe in something opposed to 
that very truth which is attained by reason, and is the 
goal his existence and the summit of his happiness. 
Even if a Prophet works miracles in heaven and earth, 
and requires us therefore to believe that t^ere has been 
prophetically revealed to him some “ divine* 1 truth 
which is opposed to reason, we must not believe him nor 
“regard his signs. “ “For reason, which declares his 
testimony false, is more to be trusted than the eye which 
sees his signs.” 1 

Introduction to Zera'im 
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But all this does not detract from the general and 
eternal duty of observing in practice all the command- 
ments of the* divine 4 religion. t Religion, like nature, is 
a creation of God, in which the ‘divine will is embodied 
in the form of immutable laws. And just as the laws 
of nature* are eternal and universally valid, admitting of 
no exception, though their Usefulness is only general, 
and “ in some individual cases they cause injury as 
well,” so also “the divine guidance contained in the 
Torah must be absolute and general,” and does not 
suffer change or modification “according to the different 
conditions of persons and times.” For the divine 
creation is “that which has the absolute perfection pos- 
sible to its species ” f and that which is absolutely per- 
fect cannot be perfected by change or modification, but 
only made less perfect. 1 2 Religion, it is true, was given 
through a Prophet, who received the divine inspiration ; 
but when once it had been given it was placed outside 
the scope of creation, and became, like Nature after its* 
creation, something, independent, with laws which can 
be investigated and understood by the function of reason, 
but cannot be changed or abrogated by the function of 
prophecy. It may happen, indeed, that in accordance 
with the divine will, which was made an element in the 
nature of things when nature was created, the P^phelT 
can change the order of the universe in some particular 
detail for a n^oment, so as to give a sign of the truth of 
his prophecy ; 3 and similarly the Prophet can sometimes 
abrogate temporarily,, some point of the Law, to meet 
some special need of the time. But just as the Prophet 
cannot modify or change completely any law of nature, 

1 Guide , II., chap, xxxix., and III., chap, xxxiv. 

2 See Guide, II., chap. xxix. ; Eight Chapters, chap. viii. 
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so he cannot modify or change completely any law of 
the Torah. Nor can he, by his function of prophecy, 
decide between opposing views oniwa matter which is 
capable of different interpretations, because his opinion 
on a question of this kind is important by virtue of his 
being a wise man, and not by virtue of his ! being a 
Prophet, and it is therefore no more decisive than that 
of another wise man who is not a Prophet. And “ if a 
thousand Prophets, ^11 equal to Elijah and Elisha, held 
one view, and a thousand and one wise men held the 
opposite view, we should have to follow the majority* 
and decide according to the thousand and one wise men 
and not according to the thousand venerable Prophets. 1 * 
For " God has not permitted us tp learn from Prophets, 
but from wise men of reasoning power and knowledge.” 1 

What I have said so far, in this section and the pre- 
ceding one, is sufficient, I think, to give a clear idea of 
the fundamental beliefs of Maimonides as to the function 
■of man and his moral and religious duties. But before 
we pass on to*consider how Maimonides tried to make 
these ideas the common property A of his people, and 
what mark his system has left on the development of 
Judaism, it is worth while to mention here that 
Maimonides himself has given us the essence of his 
svstem ^jn a perfectly unmistakable form, by dividing 
men into various classes according to their position on 
the ‘scale of perfection. He compares the striving of 
man after the perfection of his form to *the striving of 
a king's subjects "to be with the kjng in his palace” ; 
and using this simile he finds in mankind six successive 
stages, as follows : — f 

1 Introduction to Zero' im ; see also Foundations of the Law , chaps. 

tx. and x. 
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i., Men who are outside the country altogether — 
that is, savages 44 who have no religion, neither one 
based on speculation, nor one received by tradition.* * 
They are considered/ 4 as speechless animals. ** 

2. Men 44 who are in the country,** but 44 have their 
backs turined towards the king*s palace, and their faces 
in another direction.’* These are 44 those who possess 
religion, belief and thought, but happen to hold false 
doctrines, which they either adopted in consequence of 
great mistakes made in their own speculations, or 
deceived from others who misled them. Because of 
these doctrines they recede more and more from the 
royal* palace the more they seem to ‘proceed. These are 
worse than the first class, and under certain circum- 
stances it may become necessary to slay them, and to 
extirpate their doctrines, in order that others should not 
be misled.** 

3. 44 Those who desire to arrive at the palace, and 
to enter it, but have never yet seen it.” These are 
44 the mass of religious people; the multitude that 
observe the divine commandments, but are ignorant,** 

4. 44 Those who reach the palace, and go round 
about in search of the entrance gate.” These are 
4 'those who believe traditionally in true principles of 
faith, and learn the practical worship of God., are 
not trained in philosophical treatment of the principles 
of the Torah / * On the same level with them are those 
who 44 are engaged in studying the Mathematical 
Sciences and Logic/* 

5. Those who 44 have come into the ante-chamber** — 
thkt is, 44 those who undertake ko investigate the prin- 
ciples of religion,” or those who have 44 learnt to under- 
stand Physics.** 
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6. Those who have reached the highest stage, that 
of being ” with the king in the same palace.’ ’ These 
are they v who have mastered Metaphysics — who have 
succeeded in finding a .pfoof for eyerything that can be 
proved — who have a true knowledge of God, so far as 
true knowledge can be attained, and are nea£ to the 
truth wherever only an approach to the truth is pos- 
sible.” 1 

In this classificatipn Maimonides sets forth his ethical 
system in plain terms, with perfect coldness and calm, 
as though there were nothing startling about it. We of* 
the present day feel our moral sense particularly out- 
raged by his cruel treatment of the second class-*-* Ihose 
who happen to hold false doctrines ” — though we can 
understand that a logical thinker like Maimonides, who 
always went the whole length of his convictions, was 
bound to draw this conclusion from his philosophical 
system. # For that system regards ** true opinions” as 
something much more than ** opinions” : it attributes 
to them the wonderful power of turning the reasoning 
faculty into a separate and eternal being, and sees there- 
fore in the opposite opinions a danger to life in the 
most real sense. But in Maimonides’ day the perse- 
cution of men for holding false opinions was a common 
thing4iij£pgh it was done in the name of religion, not 
of philosophy) ; and even this piece of philosophic ruth- 
lessness created no stir and aroused no contemporary 
protest* What did stir contemporary 'feeling to its 
depths was another conclusion involved in his classi- 
fication : namely, “ that philosophers who occupy them- 
selves with physics and metaphysics are on a higher 
plane than men who occupy themselves with the 

• 1 Guide, III., chap. li. 
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Torah .’* 1 Whoever knows in what esteem our ancestors 
of that period held the study of the Torah will not be 
surprised that 41 mgjiy wise men and Rabbis” were 
driven to the conclusion that * ‘‘.this chapter was not. 
written by the Master, or if it was, it should be sup- 
pressed, or? best of all, burnt .” 2 

Poor, simple men ! They did not see that this 
chapter could not be either suppressed or burnt except 
in company with all the other chapters of Maimonides’ 
system, which led him inevitably to this extreme con- 
clusion. But there were other men in Israel who saw 
more clearly, and actually condemned all the chapters 
to thfe fire. To them we shall return later. 


Ill 

The supremacy of Reason ! Can we to-day, after the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, conceive fyow tre- 
mendous, how fundamental a revolution the phrase 
implied in the time of Maimonides ? 

We all know that t'he outstanding characteristic of the 
human mind in the Middle Ages was its negative attitude 
to human reason, its lack of faith in the power of reason 
to direct man’s life and bring him to the goal of real 
happiness. Reason was almost hated and despised as 
a dangerous tempter and seducer : it led men* away from 
the pursuit of truth and goodness, and was to* be 
eschewed by all who cared for their souls. Fundamental 
questions about lif^ and the universe had to receive 
$tt£>er-rational answers. The simpler and more reason- 
able the answer, the more suspect and the less satis- 

1 Sec R. Shem-Tob’s Commentary on the Guide, loc. cit. 

. * Ibid . 
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factory it was ; the stranger the answer, the more 
violently opposed to sane reason, the more cordial was 
its welconle and the more ready it! acceptance. The 
famous Credo quia absurdum of, one of the Church 
fathers was the cardinal rule of thought for all cultured 
nations, Christian and Mohammedan alike. • 'INor had 
Judaism escaped the sway* of this principle. Not only 
the mass of the people, but the leaders and teachers, 
generally speaking,. believed in the literal sense of the 
Scriptures and the Talmud, even where it was plainly 
contrary to reason., The coarsest and crudest ideas* 
about the nature of the divine power and its relation to 
men, and about the £oul of man and its future jn # “ the 
world to come M — ideas which season cannot tolerate 
for a moment — were almost universally held ; and even 
those learned in the Law staunchly maintained these 
ideas, because so they had found it written in Bible or 
Talmudg and that which was written was above reason*; 

• and no attention should be paid to that impudent scoffer. 
It followed naturally from this fundamental point of 
view that the important things in* the sphere of morals 
were to know and to perform all that was written. The 
function of reason was not to understand life and the 
universe, but to understand what was written about life 
and th^juniverse. The thing best worth doing ror a 
Jew was to ponder on the written word and to work out 
its details, theoretically and practically, to infinity . 1 

No doubt some Jewish teachers before Maimonides 
had tried to introduce into Judaism, more rational prin- 
ciples, which they had derived from Arabic philosophy. 
But these attempts oijy affected details; the cardinal 

1 Maimonides himself describes the contemporary state of culture 

# among his people in se v<irfl, l rvlnrpc S»pp fnr inctnnrp flip T<rpn.tis(* 
on Resutrection. 
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principle remained untouched. Reason remained sub- 
ordinate to the written word ; its truths were still dis- 
carded for the higher truth of religion. The Gaon 
Saadiah, the greatest of the earlier Jewish religious- 
philosophers, explains the relation of reason to religion 
by the following simile : “ A man weighs his money, 
and finds that he has a thousand pieces/* He gives 
different sums to a number of people, and then, “ wish- 
ing to show them quickly how much, he has left, he says 
that he has five hundred pieces, and offers to prove it 
<by weighing his money. When he weighs the money — 
which takes little time — and finds that it amounts to 
five Hundred pieces they are bound to believe what he 
told them/* But there may be among them a par- 
ticularly cautious man, who wants to find the amount 
left over by the method of calculation — that is, by add- 
ing together the various amounts distributed and sub- 
tracting their sum from the original amount/ Religion, 
of course, is the weighing process, which gives us the 
truth at once, by a method which is direct and cannot 
be questioned. Reason corresponds to calculation : a 
cautious man with plenty of time may use it to establish 
a truth which has already been proved to him by the 
short and certain method of weighing. But obviously 
calculation cannot change the result which weig||iftg has 
already given ; and if there is any difference in the 
results, the weighed money will neither be increased nor 
diminished, and the mistake must be in the calculation. 
This way of regarding reason and its relation to religion 
was common to all the Jewish thinkers who laboured, 
before Maimonides, to reconcile religion and philosophy. 
They regarded their labour only as a necessary evil. 

1 Emunoth v’ Deoth, Preface. 
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They shouldered the b’urderf because they saw that it 
had to b& done ; but in their heart of hearts they were 
wholly on • the side of religion, and\it never occurred to 
them to give reason precedence . 1 In this'respect they 
were like the Arabic religious philosophers ; and like 
them* /they chose the philosophical' views which con- 
firmed their religious faith rather than those which were 
confirmed by reason. “ They did not investigate/' 
writes *Maimonides, jeering at “philosophers" of this 
kind, “ the real properties of things ; first of all they 
considered what must be the properties of the things^ 
which should yield proof for or against a certain creed." 
They forgot “ that the properties of things cannot adapt 
themselves to our opinions, but our opinions must be 
adapted to the existing properties ." 2 

If we remember that this was the general attitude of 
mind, we cannot help asking how it could happen that 
in such a period and in such an atmosphere Maimonides 
arrived at the doctrine of the supremacy of reason in its 
most uncompromising form. No doubt, if we care to 
be satisfied with any answer that* comes to hand, we 
may say that Maimonides, starting out with a predis- 
position in favour of the Arabic version of the Aris- 
totelian philosophy, and a sternly logical mind, could 
not stop half-way, or fail to see the logical consequences 
of Ariosto tdianism. But when we observe how, with a 
devotion far greater than that of his non-Jewish teachers, 
he set himself to develop and extend thj idea of the 

1 R. Jehudah Halevi, despite his profauncf knowledge of contem- 
porary philsosophy, says categorically : “He who accepts this [the 
Law] completely, without scrutiny or argument, is better off thanihe 
who investigates and analyses ” ( Cuzri , II., xxvi. [Dr. Hirschfeld’s 
translation]). 

* Guide , I., chap. lxxi. 
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supremacy of reason till it became a complete, all- 
embracing theory of life ; and when we remefnber also 
his love for the teachings of Judaism, which* ought to 
have induced in him a disposrtiQn not to extend the 
empire of reason, but to restrict it : we are forced to 
confess that logic alone could never have produced this 
phenomenon. There must Jia*ve been some psychological 
force, some inner motive power, to make Maimonides 
so extreme and uncompromising a champion of reason. 

We shall discover what this motive power was, I 
think, if we take account of the political position of the 
Jews at that time. 

It c was a time when religious ^fanaticism was rife 
among the Moslems. % In many countries to profess 
another religion meant death, and large numbers of 
Jews, who could with difficulty change their place of 
abode, accepted Mohammedanism, though but outwardly. 
One of these countries was Southern Spain, the birth- 
place of Maimonides, who was a boy of thirteen when,, 
religious persecution broke out in that country. It may 
or may not be true, as recent historians maintain, that 
he and his father and the whole family changed their 
religion under compulsion : the question has not yet 
been definitely settled. But there is no doubt that even 
if he was saved by some means from an open change of 
faith, he was at any rate forced to conceal fcuTjudaism, 
for fear of oppression, so long as he lived in Spain* and 
in Fez (where religious persecution first started, and 
fanaticism had its stronghold). It was only in’ Egypt 
that his troubles ceased, and when he reached Egypt 
he was already about thirty yeafs of age. This, then, 
was the terrible position in which Maimonides spent his 
years of development. . He was surrounded by lying 
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and religious hypocrisy ; Judaism had to hide from the 
light of day ; its adherents had to wear a mask when- 
ever they*came out of their horned jnto the open. And 
why? Because Mohammed had called himself a prophet, 
had performed miracles, according to his followers, to 
win their faith, and by virtue of his prophetic power had 
promulgated a new Law and .revealed new truths, which 
all men were bound to believe, although they were con- 
trary tTT reason. This state of things was bound to 
make a profound impression on a young man like 
Maimonides, with his fine nature and his- devotion to* 
truth. He could not but feel every moment the tragedy 
of such a life; and therefore he could not but w become 
violently opposed to the source of religious fanaticism — 
to that blind faith in the truth of prophecy which relies 
Dn supernatural “ evidence,*’ and despises the evidence 
of reason. It was this blind faith that led the Moslems 
to force the Jews into accepting the teaching of the new 
prophef ; and it was this that led many of these very 
Jews, after they had gradually become accustomed to 
their new situation, to doubt of their Judaism and ask 
themselves why they should not be able to believe in 
Mohammed’s prophecy, just as they believed in that of 
Moses. If Moses had performed miracles, then surely 
Mohammed might have done the same ; and how could 
they deaSs between the one teaching and the other with 
such certainty as to pronounce one true and the other 
false ? l , 

These impressions, which were constantly influencing 
Maimonides* development in hi£’ childhood and youth, 

0 * 

1 As to the state of mind of the forced converts at that time see 
what Maimonides says in the Treatise of the Sanctification of the 
Name and the Iggereth Teman. > 
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were bound to swing him "violently over to the other 
side, to the side of reason. Ultimately he w"as led to 
subject man — and Grod too, if one may say so — to that 
supreme ruler : because Judaism could trust reasot) 
never to allow any new prophet with his new teaching 
to work it harm. When once Judaism had accepted the 
supremacy of reason and handed over to reason the seal 
of truth, it would never again be difficult to show by 
rational proof that the first divine religion was^aiso^ihe 
only divine religion, never to be displaced or altered 
till the end of time; and then, even if ten thousand 
prophets like Mohammed came and performed miracles 
beyond telling, we should never believe in their new 
teaching, because one proof of reas6n is stronger than 
all the proofs of prophecy. 1 

Perhaps, too, Maimonides’ rationalism is traceable to 
yet another cause, which lies like the first in the situation 
of the forced converts of that period. These men were 
no doubt able to observe the Jewish law withm their . 
own homes ; the Moslems did not, like the Christians 
later, invent an Inquisition to pry into every hole and 
corner. None the less, Maimonides himself makes it 
clear that the Jews were often compelled to break the 
commandments of their Law, when they could not 
observe them without arousing suspicion in the minds 
of the authorities. This naturally caused fi^unfortu- 
nate Jews great distress, and drove some of them to 
despair. What, they asked themselves, was the use of 

1 See Section II. above. t Note especially what Maimonides says 
about prophecy in the Introduction to his Commentary on the Mishnah 
(written at the time when he lived among the forced converts). Some 
of*this is quoted in Section II. He wfites there with such incisive 
force as to make it clear that he has left the realm of pure speculation 
and theory, and has a practical object connected with actual circum- 
stances which had stirred him deeply at the time. • 
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remaining true to their ance'stral faith at heart, if they 
could not in practice keep clear of transgressions both 
great and .small, and must in any case merit the pains 
of hell ? 1 * It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
this painful feeling also helped to lead Maimonides — 
though unconsciously — towards the doctrine* of the 
supremacy of reason, which teaches that man’s * ‘ultimate 
perfection does not include any action or good conduct, 
bift^-etfiy^nowledge ” 3 — thus implying that man may 
win salvation by attaining to true opinions, though he is 
sometimes forced in practice to transgress the com- < 
mands of religion. 

However that maybe, whether for these reasons br for 
others, we do find that Maimonides had his system per- 
fected and arranged in all its details even in his early 
days, when he first came out of his study into public life, 
and that he made scarcely any change in it from that 
time till the day of his death . 3 All his efforts went to 
the propagation of his teaching among his people, and 
to the endeavour to fepair by its rnqans all the short- 
comings which he found in contemporary Judaism. 

These shortcomings were great indeed. Judaism, as 
Maimonides found it, was by no means fulfilling its 
function as “the divine religion.” It was not “true 
opinions “ that the people derived from Judaism : on 
the contraiy, they had come, through a literal accept- 
ance of all that it taught, to hold false ideas about God 
and man, and had therefore by its means^ been removed 

1 All this is clearly hinted in Maimonides ''Treatise of the Sancti- 
fication of the Name. 

* Guide , III., chap, xxvii. f • 

# We find all the principles of his system in the Introduction to his 
first book (the Commentary on the Mishnah ), and again at the end of 
Jits last book (Guide, III., chap, li .). • 
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still further from perfection. Even the practical duties 
of morality and religion could not easily be learnt by the 
people generally from their religious writings. For in 
order to deduce practice from theory it was necessary 
to navigate the great ocean of the Talmud, and to spend 
years on iftinute and tangled controversies — a task for 
the few only, not for the^ masses. Here, then, was an 
odd state of things. The whole purpose of religion was 
to improve society at large, to spe^k to the rtfasSe'^Tn a 
language which they understood ; but if the masses could 
not understand the language of religion, and could learn 
from it neither true opinions nor practical duties, then 
religion was not fulfilling its function in society, and 
its existence was useless. 

This state of affairs produced in Maimonides, while, 
he was still young, an ardent desire to stand in the 
breach and make Judaism fit to fulfil the double function 
— theoretical and practical — which it had as the only 
“ divine religion.” For this purpose it was necessary- 
on the one hand to show the whole people, in a form 
suited to its comprehension, the ” true opinions ” con- 
tained in the Torah, and on the other hand to rescue 
the practical commandments from the ocean of Talmudic 
disputation and to teach them in a short and simple 
manner, so that they should be easily remembered and 
become familiar to the people. m 

But in those early days Maimonides had not* the 
courage to strike out a new line and to present the whole 
content of religion in an entirely fresh manner in con- 
formity with his philosophical system. Hence he chose 
a®line which was already familiar, and decided to supply 
the need of his own age by the help of a book which in 
its time had been intended to fulfil a somewhat similar 
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purpose— the Mishnah. Thus it was in the form of a 
Commentary on the Mishnah that he tried to give his 
contemporaries what they lacked : to wit, -clear doctrine 
and a plain rule of practice. Wherever the Mishnah 
leaves a point in doubt, he gives the decision laid down 
in the Talmud ; and wherever the Mishnah hints at some 
theoretical opinion, he takes advantage of the oppor- 
tun ist o explain the " true opinions.” 1 This latter 
process was, of course, especially important to him ; 
and he sometimes expatiates on the subject at much^ 
greater length than is usual in a Commentary of the 
ordinary kind.* Thus he was able to introduce irtfo his 
Commentary, besides a mass of scattered not£s, com- 
plete essays on questions of faith and philosophy in the 
«rform of Introductions to different sections of the Mish- 
nah/ 

Maimonides gave a great deal of work to this Com- 
mentary, which he began and finished in his years of 
‘ {rouble and wandering. In the result he produced a 
masterpiece, which remains to tikis' day superior to all 
later Commentaries on the Mishnah. But he did not 
achieve the principal object for which he took so much 
trouble : he did not make religion effective. His Com- 
mentary did not become widely known, and made no 
great impression ; still less did it bring about a revolu- 
tion in popular opinion, as its author hoped that it 
would. And it failed of its object on the practical as 

1 See 'Introduction to Commentary on the Mishnah. 

9 “ This is not the place to treat of *this matter; but it is my 
intention, wherever a matter of belief is mentioned, to explain, it 
briefly. For I love to teach nothing so much as one of the principles 
of religion ” (end of Berachoth). 

9 Especially important in this connection are the Introductions to 
Zera*im, to chapter Chelek (where he brings in all the principles of 
‘religion), and to Ahoth ( Eight Chapters). • 
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well as on the theoretical side. Many of the later laws, 
which have no basis in the Mishnah, could not be 
included in it ; and .those that were included were scat- 
tered about in no proper order, ‘because the Mishnah 
itself has no strict order. 

But as.’ Maimonides grew older and reached middle 
life, years brought him wider knowledge and greater 
confidence in himself. This self-confidence gave him 
courage and decided him to approach his goal b^affrCfther 
road. He would produce a work of striking originality, 
such as no Jew had ever produced before. 

Sohe set to work on his Mishneh Torah. Instead 
of a Commentary on the Mishnah of R. Jehudah, 
Maimonides now produced a Mishnah of his own, new 
in content as in arrangement. 1 Here he sets forth aJE, 
the practical laws of religion and morality and all the 
“ true opinions ” in the form best adapted to the under- 
standing of ordinary men, in beautiful and clear language 
and in perfect logical order. Everything is put in-its* 
right place ; decisions are given without hair-splitting 
arguments ; ■ opinions are set out untrammelled by 
arguments or proofs. In a word, the book presents all 
that the 4 divine religion ought to give in order to fulfil 
its function, and presents it in precisely the right 
manner. 3 

1 His Frcface makes it clear that he regarded his book as a„ sort 
of Mishnah in a new form ; and it seems (though he does not say it 
in so many words) that he intended to hint at this idea by the title 
of the book — MiJaneh Torah. 

2 There were many ^writers who suspected that Maimonides* idea 
was to do away altogether with the study of the Talmud. But this 
suspicion could arise only from failure to understand clearly the real 
purpose of the book. Even theories ar% presented here in dogmatic 
form ; but could it possibly be imagined that Maimonides wanted to 
do away with the study of philosophy by the long method of argu- 
ment and proof — that study which he regarded as the purpose of the 
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This time Maimohides was justified in supposing that 
he had fulfilled his duty to his pepple and his religion, 
and had attained the end which he, had set before him- 
.self. Within a short ‘time this great book spread 
through the length and breadth of Jewry, and helped 
considerably not only to make the practical command- 
ments more widely known, but also to purify and trans- 
form popular religious notions. Views distinguished 
by ‘‘*TfTe Tf** freedom^ and their antagonism to current 
religious ideas appeared here in the innocent guise of 
canonical dicta ; and as they were couched in the 
language of the Mishnah and in the familiar terminology 
of the old religious ‘literature, people did noi f-ealise 
how far they were being carried,, but swallowed the new 
„ ideas almost without resistance. If the dose was 
accepted not as pure philosophy, but as religious dogma, 
that was precisely what Maimonides intended : for 
according to his system religion was to teach philo- 
sophical truth to the masses in the guise of “divine” 
truth which needed no proof. 

But Maimonides’ work was noi yet completed. In 
the Misnhch Torah he had reformed religion so far as 
its social function was concerned : that is to say, so far 
as the needs of the common people demanded. He had 
still to reform it from the point of view of the function 
of society Ttself : that is to say, to meet the needs of the 
chosen few. For the common people it was necessary 
to clothe philosophical truth in religious garb ; for the 

, • 

human race? The truth is that he had in view the social function of 
religion, and for this reason he set forth both theories and practi-cal 
commands in brief and in § manner suited to the comprehension of 
ordinary men. He left it to the chosen few to study the principles of 
both the theoretical and the practical law, and to obtain from the 
* original sources a knowledge of the reasons for both. 
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few it was necessary to do just the /everse — to discover 
and expose the philosophical truth that lay berieath the 
religious garb., For this minority, consisting.of those 
whom “ human reason had attracted to abide within its 
sphere” — who had learnt and understood the prevailing 
philosophy <of the time with all its preambles and its 
proofs — could not help seeing the deep gulf between 
philosophy and Judaism in its literal acceptation. It 
was impossible to hide the inner contradida^mn^rorn 
such men by means of a superficial gloss, or to harmonise 
discrepancies of detail by a generalisation. What then 
should one of these men do if he were not only a 
philosopher, but also “a religious man who has been 
trained to believe in the truth of our Law ” ? He must 

t 

always be in a state of “ perplexity and anxiety.* ’ “ If 
he be guided solely by reason ... he would consider 
that he had rejected the fundamental principles of the 
Law ; . . . and if, instead of following his reason, he 
abandon its guidance altogether, it would still 'appear 
that his religious convictions had caused him loss and 
injury. For he would then be left with those errors 
f /.£\, those derived from a literal interpretation of 
Scripture], and would be a prey to fear and anxiety, 
constant grief and great perplexity.” 1 

If we remember Maimonides* conception of the 
“ actualisation ” of intellect, and how it obtains inde- 
pendent existence through understanding the Ideas, we 
shall see that he was bound to regard this perplexity of 
the ” perfect individuals ” as being in itself not merely 
something undesirable, ' but a grave danger from the 
point of view of the supreme end pf mankind. For how 
could these perplexed men attain to the summit of per- 


1 Guide , Introduction. 
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faction, to “ acquirdtl intellect,* ’ if they doubted the 
truth of reason because it did not sguare with the truths 
of religion* with the result that subject and object could 
not be united in them and become a single, indivisible 
whole? If the divine teaching itself brings “ loss and 
injury* * to the chosen few, the harm that it does more 
than outweighs the good that it has done in improving 
the multitude and thus removing social obstacles from 
tJle-pftth^ai the few. 

This grave evil required a remedy ; the “ perplexed ” 
had to be satisfied that they could devote themselves , 
peacefully to the acquisition of the Ideas, without being 
disturbed by the thought that in so doing they • were 
rejecting the fundamental principles of the Law. This 
was the task which Maimonides set himself in his last 
book, the Guide for the Perplexed. The book is in a 
way his own confession of faith ; it shows his perplexed 
pupils the method by which he has succeeded in escap- 
ing frorfi his own perplexity. After what has been said 
above, we need not here deal with this book at length. 
The “ true opinions” which it contains have already 
been explained in outline ; the method by which these 
opinions are discovered in the Torah has been broadly 
indicated, and the details are not essential to oar present 
purpose. It does not matter to us how Maimonides 
subordinate*! religion to reason ; the important thing is 
that he did subordinate it. From this point of view we 
may put the whole teaching of the Guide in a single 
sentence. “Follow reason and reason* only,* * he tells 
the “perplexed,** “and explain* religion in conformity 
with reason : for reason is the goal of mankind, and 
religion is only a means to the end.” 

Had Maimonides written th§ Guide before he wrote 
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the Mishneh Torah, he would certafnly have been pro- 
nounced a heretic, a<ud his book would have made no 
deep impression either in the orthodox camp*or in that 
of the doubters. The, orthodox ‘would have turned their 
backs on it and have striven to blot out its memory, as 
they did wkh so many other books which they thought 
dangerous’ to their faith; the doubters would not 
have accepted its views as a perfect doctrine, but would 
have regarded it as merely an attempt on the'"" pUTt of 
one of their fellow-doubters to escape from his per- 
plexity, and an attempt which in many details had failed 
and could not give entire satisfaction. 

But* iij fact the Guide was written after the Mishneh 
Torah, when Maimoni^les was already considered the 
greatest exponent of the Law, and enjoyed an unequalle^ 
reputation throughout the Diaspora. Hence even the 
Guide could not dethrone him from his eminence. Wil- 
lingly or unwillingly, his contemporaries accepted this 
further gift at his hands. The believers stormed a 
raged among themselves, but did not 4 are to attack 
Maimonides openly scf long as he lived. The doubters 
welcomed the book with open arms ; they did not stop 
to test or criticise, but drank eagerly of the comforting 
draught for which their souls had been thirsting. It was 
not some sophist, but the greatest sage in Israel, the 
light of the Exile, who went before them lik<f a pillar of 
fire to illumine their path. How could they but 'be 
satisfied with such a guide ? 

But things changed when Maimonides* death * freed 
the zealots from the* restraint of fear. A fierce conflict 
broke out about him, and raged *for a hundred years. 
The religious leaders, long accustomed to ban every 
book that did not suit their views, could not possess their 
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souls in silence when they saw, for the first time in 
Jewish history, that revolutionary books like the Guide 
and the B#ofe of Science were spread abroad without let 
qr hindrance, and were in'ore popular and more esteemed 
by the people at large than almost any. of the other 
books which the teachers and sages of Israel *had placed 
in the treasury of Judaism. 1 .The details of this conflict 
are familiar to scholars, and it is not my intention here 
to* wrfte th« history^of that period. But it is worth 
pointing out that most of Maimonides* opponents at 
that time did not recognise clearly the* fundamental 
change which he had introduced into Judaism. No doubt 
they all felt that his teaching meant a complete* revolu- 
tion in «the national outlook ; but they did not all under- 
stand what was the pivotal issue of the revolution. For 
the most part they merely pointed to certain details in 
which they found heresy, such as the denial of resur- 
rection, of hell and paradise, and so forth. Only a few 
<*fr-*4;hem understood that Maimonides’ teaching was 
revolutionary i\ot because of his attitude on this or that 
particular question, but because hh dethroned religion 
altogether from the supreme judgment-seat, and put 
reason in its place : because he made it his basic prin- 
ciple that “whenever a Scripture is contradicted by 
proof we do not accept the Scripture,* * but explain it 
in accprdarffce with reason. 3 
This emancipation of reason from its subordination to 

an external authority is the great and eternal achieve- 
• » 

1 After the publication of the Guide magy people discovered that its 
opinions were already contained in the innocent-looking dicta of the 
Mishneh Torah , especially in its first part ( The Book of Science ), jyid 
from that time onward they Regarded that book also as heretical, and 
waged war on it as well as on the Guide. 

a See the letter of R. Jehudah Alf^char to Kimchi : Collected 
•Responses of Maimonides (ed. Leipsic), Part III., p. i* et seq. 

I 
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ment which has so endeared Maimc/nides to all those of 
our people who havQ striven after knowledge and the 
light. The theoretical system at which Maimonides 
worked so hard from, his youth 1 to the end of his life has 
long been swept away, together with the Arabic meta- 
physics on which it was based. But the practical con- 
sequence of that system — the emancipation of reason — 
remains, and has left its mark on the history of Jewish 
thought up to the present day. Every Jew wko harsrldtt 
the old school and traversed the hard and bitter road 
► that leads from blind faith to free reason must have met 
with Maimonides at the beginning of his journey, and 
must haye found in him a source of -strength and support 
for his first steps, wh^ch are the hardest and the most 
dangerous. This road was traversed not only by Men- 
delssohn, but also by Spinoza, 1 and before and after them 
by countless thinkers, many of whom won golden repu- 
tations within Judaism or outside it. 

S. D. Luzzatto’s criticism of Maimonides, 'on 4hc 
ground that his views on the nature of the soul led to 
the degradation of reason in Jewish thought, is super- 
ficial. Maimonides, according to him, “laid down 
what we must believe and what we must not believe/* 
whereas before his time there was no rigid dogma, “and 
there was no ban on opinions to prevent each thinker 
from believing what he thought true.”* Now this is 
not the place to show how far Luzzatto was from 
historical accuracy when he credited pre-Maimonidean 
Judaism with freedom of thought. To understand the 
true nature of that freedom we need only remember how 

+ f 

1 See Dr. Joel’s monograph, Spinoza's Theologisch-Politischer 
Traktat auf seine Qucllen gepriift, Breslau, 1870. 

* See Kerem Chemed, III.,<pp. 67-70. 
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Maimonides' opponents — who were certainly faithful to 
the older Judaism — spoke and acted in the period of con- 
flict. But «as regards Maimonides , himse’lf, Luzzatto 
overlooks the fact that,^ while his psychological theory 
no doubt led him to regard certain opinions as obligatory, 
he placed the source of the obligation no longer in any 
external authority, but precisely in human reason. That 
being so, the obligation could not involve a ban on 
optnions. 4Eor as soon as other thinkers are persuaded 
that human reason * does not make these particular 
opinions obligatory, they are bound, in conformity with 
Maimonides ' own system , to believe each what he thinks 
true, and not what •Maimonides errcpneously thought 
true. la other words : if we wish.to judge Maimonides' 
system from the point of view of its effects on Judaism, 
we must look not at the Thirteen Articles which he laid 
down as obligatory principles in accordance with that 
system, but at the one principle which underlies all 
others — ftiat of the supremacy of reason. A philosopher 
who frees reason from authority in general must at the 
same time free it from his own authority he cannot 
Regard any view as obligatory except so long as it is 
made obligatory by reason. Imagine a man put in 
prison and given the key : can he be said to have lost 
his liberty? 1 

1 I may remark in passing that Luzzatto (ibid.) accuses Maimonides 
of yet another disservice to Judaism. By making opinions the essen- 
tial element of perfection Maimonides, according to him, abolished 
the difference between the righteous man and the wicked. “ The 
philosopher,” he says, ” may commit theft, inurdfcr, and adultery, 
and yet attain eternal life: salvation does not depend on merit.” 
This charge was already brought against Maimonides by his medieval 
opponents, but it is quite mistaken. Maimonides insists, over aqd 
over again, that until a man has moral perfection it is impossible for 
him to reach intellectual perfection to the degree necessary for the 
attainment of acquired intellect. See, for instance, the passage from 
the introduction to Zera'im quoted abo$e (p. 174). 
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Here ends what I* wished to say about the supremacy 
of reason in Maimoftides’ system ; and here I*might con- 
clude this Essay. But I should like to add som'e 
remarks on another, supremacy — on that of the national 
sentiment. In these days we cannot discuss the thought 
of one of our great men, evefi if there are seven hundred 
years between him and us, without wanting to know*-* 
whether and to what extent his tkought reveals traces 
of that sentiment which we now regard as the most vital 
element in the life of Judaism. 

But this question really contains two different ques- 
tions, which have to be answered differently so far as 
Maimonides is concerhed. The first question is : Did 
Maimonides recognise the supremacy of the national 
sentiment in the spiritual life of his people, and allow 
it consciously and of set purpose an important place in 
the teaching of Judaism The second is : Dq we find 
traces of the supremacy of the national sentiment — as 
an unconscious and spontaneous itfstinct — in the 
mentality of' Maimonides himself ? 1 

The first question cannot be answered in the affirma- 
tive : the evidence is rather on the negative side. Had 


1 Though the conception of “ nationalism ” in its current sense is 
modern, the national sentiment itself has existed in o*>r people at all 
times ; and its existence and value have been realised in our literature 
in every period, from the Bible and the Talmud to the literature of 
Chassidism, though it used to be called by other names (“ the love 
of Israel,” etc.). But the sentiment and its expression do not appear 
to the same extedt or in the same form in all ages and in ‘all indi- 
viduals, and it is therefore* legitimate to ask what was the attitude 
of any particular age or any particular thinker to the national senti- 
ment. An interesting book might be ^vritten on the history of the 
national sentiment and consciousness in Israel, dealing with their 
different manifestations in different ages, their growth and decline, 
and their expression in the l$e of the nation and the thought of its 
great men in each period. * 
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Maimonides recognised cle’arly the strength of the 
national sentiment as a force in Jewish life, and its 
importance as a factor in the development of Judaism, 
h.e would undoubtedly have used it, as Jehudah Halevi 
did, to explain the numerous features of Judaism which 
have their origin in the national sentiment.' ' At any 
rate, he would not have endeavoured to invest those 
features with a universalistic character. For instance, 
in seeking* reasons t for the commandments he could 
easily have found that many of them have no purpose 
but to strengthen the feeling of national unity ; and he 
would not have said of the Festivals that they “promote 
the good feeling that men should have to each otfler in 
their serial and political relations .” 1 * Nor would he 
h^ve said, in dealing with the future redemption, that 
“the wise men and the prophets only longed for the 
days of the Messiah in order that they might be free to 
study the Torah and its wisdom, without any oppression 
• or interference, and so might win eternal life .” 3 No 
doubt we do sometimes find in his Letters, and especially 
in those that were written to encourage his people in 
times of national trouble, feeling references to the 
fortunes and the mission of the Jewish people.* But 
despite these isolated and casual references, only one 
conclusion can be drawn from the general tenor of 
Maimonide^ teaching : that he did not recognise the 
value of the national element in Jewish life, and did not 
allow that element due weight in his exposition of 


1 Guide, III., chap, xliii. Similarly in chap, xlviii. 

3 End of Mishneh Torah . # 

3 See the Iggereth Teman and the Treatise of the Sanctification of 
the Name. . 
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Judaism . 1 * On the other Hand, various indications show 
that in Maimonides* himself the national sentiment was, 
without his Jknowledge, a powerful force : so much so, 
that it sometimes actually drove him from the straight 
road of logic and reason, and entangled him — of all 
men — in contradictions which had no ground or justi- 
fication in his theory. We shall always find in the 
psychology of even the most logical thinker, despite hk^ 
efforts to give to reason the undivided ertTjfire of his 
thought, some remote corner to which its sway cannot 
extend ; and we shall always find a rebel band of ideas, 
which reason cannot control, breaking out from that 
point of vantage to disturb the ofder of its realm. Of 
this truth Maimonides may serve as an example. It is 
particularly evident in regard to the dogmas of Judaism 
which he laid down, accompanied by a declaration that 
“if any man rejects one of these fundamental beliefs, 
he severs himself from the community and denies a 
principle of Judaism : he is called a heretic an<f ih* 
unbeliever, and it is right to hate him and to destroy 
him .” 3 As we have already seen, it is an inevitable 
consequence of Maimonides* teaching that the dogmas 
of religion must be formulated clearly and made 
obligatory on the whole people. But in strict accord- 
ance with his system Maimonides ought to have included 
among the dogmas only those “ true opinions ” without 
which religion could not have been maintained or have 

1 A German Jewish scholar, Dr. D. Rosin, in his monograph on 
the ethics of Maimonides (Die Ethik des Maimonides , Breslau, 1876), 
finds under the heading of “ Nationalism ” (p. 148) only two laws in 
th^ whole Mishneh Torah which allud^ to the duties of the Jew to 
his people. But in fact the two laws which he quotes ( Iiilchoth 

T'shubah, chap. iii. 11, and Iiilchoth Matnath ‘Aniim, chap. X. 2) 
emphasise rather the unity oj the members of one faith. 

3 Introduction to chapter Chelek. 
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fulfilled its function * And ill fact all his dogmas are of 
that character, except only the two last — those which 
assert the* coming of the Messiah and the # resurrection. 
How, then, did he come* to include these two ? 

This question was raised soon after Maimonides* own 
time (especially in regard to the belief in the Messiah) ; 
and his critics rightly pointed out that before laying 
^down dogmas one must define exactly what is meant by 
a dogma, m that we may know how to distinguish 
between what may and what may not be properly so 
called . 1 It is indeed strange that Maimonides forgot so 
elementary a rule of logic, and still more strange when 
we remember that elsewhere, in enumerating •the six 
hundred and thirteen commandments of the Law, he was 
fully alive to the necessity of explaining first of all “the 
principles which it is proper to take as a criterion,* * in 
order to select from the multitude of ordinances in the 
Torah those capital commandments from which the rest 
<ar^ derived. For this reason he fell foul of the earlier 
enumerations, which he regarded as ignorantly made 
and full of mistakes ; and for his own part he first laid 
down fourteen “principles,** and then proceeded to 
enumerate the commandments according to those prin- 
ciples . 3 But if this procedure was necessary in dealing 
with the practical commandments, surely it was even 
more necessary in the case of the dogmas of faith. How, 
then, did it happen that Maimonides embarked on so 
important a task as the enumeration of dogmas without 
first laying down some principle by which to guide him- 
self? * " 

It seems to me that we have to do here not with' a 
casual mistake, but with one of those facts which 

9 1 See Albo, Ikkarim, Part I, chap. 1# 

a See his Introduction t<^ the Sepher Hammitzvoth . 
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indicate that the national sentiment was strong enough 
in Maimonides to conquer even logic. If Maimonides 
had set out to define the term ‘ ‘ dogma ’ ’ in* its purely 
religious sense, he could not have found the slightest 
justification for regarding the national belief in a future 
redemption as a dogma. But he felt that a national 
hope was necessary to the existence of the nation ; and 
without the existence of the nation the continuance of 
its religion is unthinkable. It was this feeling that made 
him for once oblivious of logic, and prevented him from 
clearing up in his own mind the nature of religious 
dogmas in general, so that he might be able to include 
among„them that national belief on which the nation 
depends for its existence, although it has no direct 
relation to the maintenance of religion as such . 1 

So also with the belief in resurrection, by which our 
people has always set great store in its exile. Every 
individual Jew has suffered the pain of exile not merely 
in his own person, but as a member of his pebple-f his- 
indignation and grief have been excited not by his 
private trouble only,' but by the national trouble. He 
could find personal consolation in the hope of eternity 
ini paradise ; but this did not blunt the edge of the 
national trouble, which demanded its consolation in the 
prospect of a bright future for the nation. In those 
days the individual Jew was no longer, as in indent 
times, keenly conscious that successive generations Were 
made one by the organic life of the nation ; and he could 
not therefore <find consolation in the happiness* which 
awaited his people at the end of time, but which he him- 
self would not share. Hence ha clung to the belief in 

1 1 remarked on this point years ago in “ Past and Future.’* [See 
Selected Essays by Ahad Ha'am, p. 87.] • 
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resurrection, which qffered what he required — a reward 
to himself for his individual share df the national grief. 
Just as every Jew had participated, .during, his own life- 
time, in the national sorrow, so would every Jew be 
privileged in the future to see with his own eyes the 
national consolation and redemption . 1 Thus* the belief 
in resurrection was complqraentary to the belief in the 
Messiah. United, they gave the people heart and 
strength to bear the yoke of exile and to battle success- 
fully against a sea of troubles, confident that sooner or 
later the haven would be reached. Wheh, therefore, 
Maimonides found it written in the Mishnah (beginning 
of chapter Chelek) that he who denies resurrection for- 
feits eternal life, he did not feel any need to explain this 
statement in a sense opposed to its literal jjieaning, as 
be usually did when his system so demanded, but took 
It just as he found it, and made it a dogma. He satisfied 
his heart at the expense of his head. 

•Strangely enough, Maimonides himself was perplexed 
over the questic^n of resurrection, and could not explain 
why he clung to a belief which it was not easy to combine 
with his own theory of the soul and the future life. 
When he formulates the dogmas in his Commentary on 
the Mishnah, he passes hurriedly over this one, and dis- 
misses it in a few words, as though he were afraid that 
if he lingered* at this point logic would catch him up and 
ask awkward questions. In the Mishneh Torah, again, 
he does not explain this dogma at all, either at the begin- 
ning of the book, where he deals ,witji thfe Foundations 
of the Law, or at the end, where he discusses the Mes- 
sianic Age. This omission led some of his critics fc 
suspect that he did not really believe in a literal resur- 
* 1 Cf. supra, p. 10. 
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rection of the body, but explained it in the sense of the 
rebirth of the soifl hereafter (on which he enlarges 
very often)., This suspicion made him very indignant, 
and he wrote a whole treatise to prove that he had never 
intended, to take resurrection in any but its literal sense. 
On the.* contrary, he maintained that the belief must be 
accepted literally, and that it was in no way inconsistent 
with what he had written or with his general viewy- 
But the arguments in this treatise are al K very weak, 
and the general impression which it leaves is that he did 
not clearly understand his own mind. He felt instinc- 
tively that he could not give up this belief, though it 
was foreign to his system ; but if was only with great 
difficulty that he couM explain why he allowed it such 
importance. It was, of course, impossible for a jnan 
like Maimonides to admit to himself that he was follow- 
ing feeling rather than reason. He tried therefore to 
justify his standpoint on rational grounds, but without 
success . 8 * 

We find the same struggle between philosophical 
system and national sentiment in Maimonides' attitude 
to the Hebrew language. From the point of view of 
his system he naturally saw no difference between one 
language and another : what matters is the idea, not its 
external dress. Hence he lays it down that speech “is 

c 

* See the Treatise on Resurrection. 

3 Luzzatto ( ubi supra ) seems to suspect that Maimonides’ whole 
treatment of resurrection was insincere, and that he was deliberately 
throwing dust ifi the reader’s eyes, in order to conceal His heresy. 
But this suspicion is absurd : Maimonides was a man who was not 
afraid openly to reject even the immortality of the soul, and to recast 
&ll the fundamental beliefs of Judaism, Any unbiassed reader of the 
treatise must realise that Maimonides defends resurrection with 
perfect sincerity, but that he is unable to find the real grounds of his 
own conviction, because he v looks for them in his reason and not in 
his feelings. 
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not to be forbiddep or allowed, loved or despised, 
according to the language, but according to the subject. 
That which is lofty may be said in. whatever language ; 
that which is mean may hot be said in any language.” 1 
Practising what he preached, he wrote most of his books 
not in Hebrew, but in Arabic, because he thought that 
by being written in the ordinary language of His age and 
•his surroundings they would be of greater use from the 
point of view of th$ir subject-matter. The only book 
that he wrote in Hebrew was the Mishneh Torah; and 
here also he was guided by practical considerations. He 
chose the language of the Mishnah because he wanted 
his people to regard* the book with respect as a* kind of 
second '•Mishnah. The beautiful Mishnaic language 
would carry off the ” true opinions,” whic^ needed the 
help of a sacred language to make them holy and bring 
them under the aegis of religion. Thus far Maimonides 
the philosopher* But in his letters we find clear indica- 
tions tfiat after he had finished his work his national 
sentiment proved stronger than his -philosophy, and he 
regretted that he had not written his other works in 
Hebrew as well. Not only that, but he actually thought 
of translating them into the national language himself, 
so as ” to separate that which is precious from that 
which is defiled, and to restore stolen goods to their 
rightful owfler.” But the decline of his powers in old 
age did not permit him to carry out this intention, and 
the Hebrew translation had to wait for other hands. 
Some of it was done in his lifetime ; jmd his letter to the 
translator of the Guide shows how pleased he was. 8 . 

9 • 

1 Commentary on the Mishnah , Aboth , chap. i. 17. 

* See His letters to Joseph ben Gabar, to the community of Lunel, 
and to R. Samuel Ibn Tibbon (Collected Responses of Maimonides 
•(Leipsic), Part II., pp. 16, 27, 44). * • 
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But there is really no need to loqk for the influence of 
the national sentimeht in particular parts of Maimonides* 
work. His jvork as a whole cannot be fully -understood 
unless we allow for 'this sentiment. Of course, as 
have seen, Maimonides* efforts to improve religion were 
the result ’of his philosophy, which taught him that 
religion must be made fit . t<? fulfil its function in the 
spheres of theory and practice ; and for his own part h§ 
certainly believed that he was actuated solely by this 
conviction, and was doing, as needs he must, what 
reason demanded of him. But we, who look at things 
in the light of modern psychology, which tells us that 
intellectual conviction is not sufficient to produce sus- 
tained effort unless* it is accompanied by a strong 
emotion, ^hereby the will is roused to conquer^all 
obstacles — we cannot conceive the possibility of arduous 
work without a compelling emotion. And when we look 
for the emotion which is most likely to furnish an 
explanation in this particular case, we shall find none 
except the national sentiment. * 

For we know, on the one hand, that religious laws 
were for Maimonides nothing but an instrument of 
education — a means of confirming people in true beliefs 
and good habits of life. Moreover, he regarded many 
of them (sacrifices and the ceremonial associated with 
sacrifices) as merely a necessary evil, desigrfed to restrict 
a bad practice which had taken root in the national life 
at an early period, and could not be abolished entirely ; 
and even this 'justification applied only to the laws as a 
whole, while their details, as we saw above, were in his 
opinion wholly without meaning or significance. And 
yet, holding such views, he worked day and night for 
ten years, to collect all 'these laws and arrange them. 
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with meticulous exactness; down to their smallest 
details. Whoever realises the enofmous labour that it 
required to^get together the mass of. legal prescriptions, 
scattered over an extensive literature, must admit that 
no man can be qualified for the work (even if he recog- 
nises its usefulness from a certain point of view) unless 
the work itself has a strong attachment for Him. To 
see the usefulness of the work is not enough ; it must 
be a real labour of f love. What then can have kept 
Maimonides to his task if not the national sentiment, 
which made him love his people’s Law 'and ancient 
customs even where his philosophy did not attach to 
them any particular importance ? * 

And <m the other side, Maimonides could not have 
laboured to turn Judaism into a pure philosg^hy without 
the help of the national sentiment. We can understand 
the religious philosopher who tries to effect a com- 
promise between religion and philosophy. The impel- 
ling * force is his religious feeling: anxious to save 
religion from the danger threatened -by rationalism, he 
adopts the familiar expedient of dressing religion in the 
trappings of philosophy, so as to safeguard its essential 
meaning. But when a philosopher starts, as Maimonides 
did, with the conviction that there is no room for com- 
promise, but that religion is compelled, willy-nilly, to 
teach only vfhat reason approves and when he labours 
indefatigably to purify religious belief of all super- 
rational elements, and to turn its essential content into 
a pure philosophical system, and ^.11 Jthis* by long and 
devious methods, which reason cannot always approve : 
then we are bound to ask what emotion it was that ga^e 
him the strength and the will-power required for so 
difficult a task. Religious emotion certainly gained 
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nothing from a process by* which Religion was driven 
from its own throne' and deprived of its letters patent 
as a guide to eternal happiness along a private road of 
its own. Philosophical emotion-!— if the term may be 
used — might have gained more if Maimonides had 
accepted; and prescribed the method adopted by free- 
thinkers before and after hipi — that of leaving faith to 
the believing masses and being satisfied for his own part 
with reason alone. But the national sentiment did gain 
a great deal by the transformation of the Jewish religion 
— the only national inheritance which had survived to 
unite t our scattered people in exile — into philosophical 
truth, frrmly based on rational anct (as Maimonides sin- 
cerely believed) irrefragable proofs, and consequently 
secure for a 11 time against assault. ^ 

So we come finally to the conclusion that Maimonides, 
-too, like the other Jewish thinkers, had as the ultimate 
aim of his great work (though perhaps he did not realise 
it clearly) the shaping of the content and form o{ Judaism 
into a fortress on which the nation could depend for its 
continuance ‘in exile. There is only this difference ; 
that whereas his predecessors held Judaism secure 
because k was above reason, Maimonides came and said : 
“ No ! Judaism is secure because it is reason.” 



JUDAISM AND THE-GOSPELS 
(19 10 ) 


English Jewry is at ease. There are no doubt traces 
here and there of anti-Semitism, nor are there wanting 
in the inner life of the community indications of what 
may be called “servitude in freedom/' But when all 
allowances are made, the Jews enjoy a firmer and a*more 
secure position here than in other countries, and anxiety 
for the future, with all that it involves, plays a smaller 
pait in their mental life. Hence their inter.ml develop- 
ment is more “ normal ” than elsewhere; it is less at 
the mercy of external and accidental influences ; it is * 
rather determined by the spiritual and cultural resources 
of the community itself, and corresponds at any given 
time to the extent of those resources. To this circum- 
stance is due the comparatively late appearance of the 
Reform movement in Anglo-Jewry. True, in the hey- 
day of the German Reform movement a few people in 
England attempted to follow the German example ; but 
their small * experiment never grew to considerable 
dimensions, or showed any capacity for development. 
The reason is that whereas in Germany there was an 
external, political impulse towards Reform — the desire 
to combat anti-Jewish feeling, and thus to facilitate the 
attainment of civil and political rights — in England tljis 
motive was less felt. For though certain political 
restrictions were still in force, the position of the Jews 
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was much better, and their relations with non-Jews were 
much more satisfactory, than in Germany. 

But in more recent years education and the circum- 
stances of life have brought about a change in the inter- 
nal, spiritual condition of the Anglo- Jewish community : 
a new generation has arisen, which is very far Temoved 
from th e spirit of Judaism. ^ It is this internal change in 
the Jews which has called into being the Reform move^ 
ment which we now see developing before our eyes. 
To the difference in origin corresponds a difference in 
character. In Germany the Reform movement, prac- 
tical in its motives, took a practical shape. Geiger and 
other 'Reformers endeavoured, on the one side, to alter 
the religious practices* and to bring them into con- 
formity with what they conceived to be the needs of the 
time ; but on the other side they laid stress on fhe 
grandeur of the religious and moral principles on which 
Judaism peculiarly was based, and tried to emphasise 
the difference between Judaism and Christianity. -But - 
in England the Reform movement springs from a 
spiritual cause — from* a conviction on the part of many 
Jews that they are spiritually akin to their Christian 
environment. It is not merely the external observances 
of traditional Judaism that fail any longer to appeal to 
them ; its innermost spirit, the fundamental ideas by 
which it is distinguished from Christianity', have lost 
their hold. Hence the movement here aims right* at 
the heart ; it wants to change the spirit of Judaism, and 
to overthrow its historical foundations, so as to deduce 
its distinctive features to a small compass, and to bring 
it as closely as possible into accord with the Christian 
ideas of the non-Jewish community. Thirteen years 
ago this movement was .begun in England by a body of # 
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young men, who thus straightforwardly and clearly 
expressed their aim*: \ 

. . Qur triumphant emancipation is now working 
out its natural result upon us. Constant intercourse with 
non-Jews and extensive secular education must materially 
affect our opinions. We, who are young and earnest 
lovers of our religion, are struggling with -new ideas 
^ which we hardly dare to formulate, because they are 
contrary to ^11 accepted traditions. Such are the notions 
that our separatene'ss seems now merely external and 
artificial, our racial distinctiveness often . scarcely per- 
ceptible, and our religious ideas almost identical with 
those of Theists and true Unitarians.'* 1 

But as it was difficult for them,, in spite of everything, 
to abandon Judaism altogether, and to join the “Theists 
and true Unitarians," they conceived theTc&a of attain- 
ing their object in the reverse way. They would trans- 
form Judaism itself, until it should contain nothing but 
the* fundamental ideas of the “ Theists and true Uni- 
tarians, " and then — so they fondly imagined — these 
latter would come and find shelter in Judaism, and so 
the ** external and artificial " distinction would be com- 
fortably and pleasantly removed ! This movement did 
not take definite shape at the time, and after a while 
it disappeared and was no longer heard of. But the 
causes which had given it birth did not cease to work 
silently beneath the surface ; and quite recently it has 
come forth again into the light of day, to play its part 
in the visible life of Anglo-Jewry. Thi$ time it appears 
in a more concrete form and with a clearer conscious- 
ness of the goal for which it is making. Its promoters 
have come to see, after all, that even if their Judaism is 

1 Jewish Quarterly Review , January, 1897, p. 187. p 
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to teach the very doctrine of the * * * liberal * * Christian 
sects, there will still be an “ exterrfal and artificial M 
* distinction between themselves and the non-Jew, so long 
as they do not accept, the source of that doctrine — so 
long as they do not admit, with the “liberal* * Christians,' 
that the N.ew Testament is the last word in religious 
and moral* development, and Jesus the most perfect 
embodiment of the religious and moral ideal. For in 
matters of religion men value not alone the abstract 
beliefs in themselves, but also — And perhaps more 
.highly — the historical and psychological roots from 
which those beliefs have grown up in their hearts. It 
was weil ^aid many years ago by Stejnthal that if ever a 
new religion, a philosophical religion, suited to modern 
times, should unite Jews and Christians, they would 
still be divided on the question whether the Old TestS- 
ment or the Gospels had contributed in greater measure 
to the birth of the new religion. 

Our English Reformers, therefore, have decided .to 
remove even this stumbling-block from the path which 
leads to unity* and have decreed that the New Testa- 
ment (or at least the Gospels) must be considered a 
part — and the most important part — of Judaism, and 
that Jesus must be regarded as a prophet — and the 
greatest of the prophets — in Israel. This pronounce- 
ment is certainly a step forward along a certain line of 
development, of which we are not yet at the end. We 
need not therefore be surprised if these Reformers do 
not realise the strangeness of their attitude, with its 
combination of contradictory and mutually destructive 
postulates. Whereas revolution Qverthrows the old at 
a single stroke, and puts the new in its place, evolution 
destroys and builds in sections, so that, until its work 
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is complete, it is full’ of contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies— the old and the new jostling one another in 
confusion,, and creating by their unnatural juxtaposition 
the impression of a caricature, which is obvious to the 
onlooker, but not to those who are engaged in the work. 

So this Reformed Judaism, which* wants *to be two 
opposites — Jewish and Evangelist — at once-, has its 
•place as a rung in the middle of the ladder, a step on 
the road of •evolution to its final goal. At this stage of 
the journey our Reformers still think that it is possible 
to put the Gospels beside the Old Testament and the * 
Talmud. But when they reach the next stage they will 
recognise that the two cannot exist side by §jcte, but 
only one above the other, and tfyat when one stands the 
other falls. The early Christians went through the 
same process : they regarded their ‘ ‘ message ’ * at first 
simply as a part of Judaism ; but when they had travelled 
the full length of their development, they saw that the 
GospelS meant the overthrow of the very foundations of 
Judaism, and £hen they left it altogether. 

If anybody is doubtful about the true character and 
tendency of this movement, let him read the commentary 
on the Synoptic Gospels recently published by the leader 
of the movement, Mr. C. G. Montefiore. The author 
makes no secret of the fact that the book has been 
written for»Jewish readers, with the object of convincing 
them that the New Testament ought to occupy an 
important position in Judaism at the present time, 
albeit from a Jewish point of view. T,he claims of the 
" Jewish point of view " he thinks 'to satisfy by his fre- 
quent efforts to show ihat the Law of the Rabbis .was 
not so bad as it is painted by the authors of the New 
Testament and its commentators, and that in many 
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respects the old Judaism rose to the level of the Gospels, 
nay, had in certain details actually more of truth/ But 
the general atmosphere of the book is so utterly alien 
from the essential character of Judaism as to make one 
fact clear beyond a shadow of doubt to any Jew in whom 
Judaism is "still alive— that the Gospels can be received 
only into a Judaism which has lost its own true spirit, 
and remains a mere corpse. 

The author is doubtless correct in saying that a Jewish 
commentary on the New Testament is needed at the 
. present time. 8 < Living in a Christian environment, we 
imbibe a culture in which many Christian ideas and 
sentimei^s are inwoven, and it is therefore necessary for 
us to know their source,, so as to be able to distinguish 
between them and the universal elements of culture. 
But this Jewish commentary must be far removed from 
any polemical propagandist intention on one side or the 
other. Its sole object must be to understand thoroughly 
the teaching of the Gospels, to define with scientific 
accuracy its character, the foundations on which it rests, 
and the differences which distinguish it from Judaism. 
What is needed is not the 11 scientific accuracy ° of the 
Christian commentators (that spring from which Mr. 
Montefiore drinks with such avidity), who set out with 
the preconceived idea that the teaching of the Gospels 
is superior to that of Judaism, and use their ^‘science *' 
merely to find details in support of this general belief. 
When a writer claims to be “ scientific/ 1 he must recog- 

1 Notes of this kind are found right through the book (f&e e.g. pp. 
498 — 503, 691 — 3, and many other places) ; and it is unfair of some 
Jewish critics to have passed over this fact in silence, and to have 
described the book as though it were throughout simply an attack on 
Judaism. 

a Introductiop, pp. xvii. xviii. ci. 
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nise above all that in the field of religion and morality 
it is impossible to s*et up a universal scientific criterion, 
by which to measure the different teachings, and to pro- 
nounce one superior tp Another, in this sphere every- 
thing is relative, and the judge brings to his task a sub- 
jective standard of his own, determined by his tempera- 
ment, his education and his^ environment. We Jews, 
«being everywhere a minority, are always subject to 
various influences, which counteract and weaken each 
other ; and we, therefore, are possibly better able than 
others to understand objectively ideas which are not our 
own. Hence it was indeed right that there should be a 
Jewish commentary • (not a Jewish panegyric) *-6n the 
New Testament. Such a commentary might perhaps 
have enabled Jews of our author’s stamp to recognise 
that it is possible to treat with seriousness* and justice 
a religion which is strange to us, without shutting our 
eyes to the gulf which separates it from ourselves. 

I* should like to dwell for a brief space on the nature 
of this gulf. 7 So large a subject needs a whole book 
for its full treatment ; but sometRing, it seems to me, 
ought to be said just at this moment — and perhaps the 
need is not confined to England. 

If the heathen of the old story, who wished to learn 
the whole Torah standing on one leg, 1 had come to me, 
I should h awe told him : “ * Thou shalt not make unto 
thfee any graven image or any likeness ’ — that is the 
whole Torah, and the rest is commentary. 1 ’ The essen- 
tial characteristic of Judaism, # which « distinguishes it 
from other religions, is its absolute determination to 

1 [The story is that a heathen made this demand of Hil lei, whose 
reply was : “ What is hateful to thyself do not unto thy neighbour — 
that is the whole Torah, and the rest is commentary : go thou and 
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make the religious and moral consciousness independent 
of any definite humafi form, and to attach it immediately 
to an abstract ideal < which has “no likeness.” We 
cannot conceive Christianity ‘without Jesus, or even 
Islam without Mohammed. Christianity made a god of 
Jesus, but that is not the important fact. Even if Jesus 
had remained the “son of man,” had been only a 
prophet, as Mohammed is to the Mussulmans, that 
would not have affected the thing that really matters — 
the attachment of the religious and moral consciousness 
to the figure cf a particular man, who is regarded as the 
ideal of absolute perfection, and the goal of men’s 
visionVto believe, in whom is an "essential part of a 
religion inconceivable without him. Judaism, and 
Judaism alone, depends on no such human “likeness.” 
God is the only idea of absolute perfection, and He only 
must be kept always before the eye of man’s inner com 
sciousness, in order that many may “ cleave to his attri- 
butes.” The best of men is not free from shortcomings 
and sins, and cannot serve as an ideal for the religious 
sentiment, which strives after union with the source of 
perfection. Moses died in his sin, like any other man. 
He was simply God’s messenger, charged with the giving 
of His Law ; his image was not worked into the very 
fabric of the religion, as an essential part of it. Thus 
the Jewish teachers of a later period found f nothing to 
shock them in the words of one who said in all sim- 
plicity : " Ezra was worthy to be the bearer of the Law 
to Israel, had not Moses come before him ” ( Sanhedrin , 
21 a). Could it enter a Christian mind, let us say, to 
conceive the idea that Paul was worthy to be the bearer 
of the “message,” had not Jesus come before him? 
And it nepd scarcely belaid that the individual figures., 
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of the other Prophets are not an essential part of the 
fabric of Judaism. Of the greatest of them — Hosea, 
Amos, Isaiah, and others — we do not even know who or 
what they were ; their,personalitie£ have vanished like a 
shadow, and only their words have been preserved and 
handed down from generation to ' generation, because 
they were not their words, .but “ the word of the Lord 
•that came unto them.” 

This applies equally to the Messiah, who is awaited 
in the future. His importance lies not in himself, but 
in his being the messenger of God for the bringing of 
redemption to Israel and the world. Jewish teachers 
pay much more attention to “ the days of the Messiah” 
than td the Messiah himself. One of them even dis- 
believed altogether in a personal Messiah, and looked 
forward to a redemption effected by God llimself with- 
out an intermediary ; and he was not therefore regarded 
as a heretic. 

This characteristic of Judaism was perhaps the prin- 
cipal obstacle, to its wider acceptance. It is difficult 
for men in general to find satisfaction in an abstract 
ideal which offers no hold to the senses ; a human figure 
much more readily inspires enthusiasm. Before ’the 
triumph of Christianity the Greeks and the Romans used 
to accuse the Jews of having no God, because a divinity 
without “ ?my likeness ” had for them no meaning ; and 
when the time came for the God of Israel to become 
also the God of the nations, they still could not accept 
His sway without associating wjth Him a divine ideal 
in human form, so as to satisfy their need for a more 
concrete and nearer ideal. J 

This is not the place to discuss the origin of this dis- 
tinctive preference on the part of Israel for* an abstract 
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religious and moral ideal. .Be the reason what it may, 
the fact remains true; and has been true these thousands 
of years ; and so long as Israel undergoes no fundamental 
change, and does not become something different, it 
cannot be influenced on the religious side by a book like 
the Gospels, which finds the object of religious devotion 
and moral* emulation not in the abstract Godhead alone, 
but first and foremost in a man born of woman. It 
matters not whether he be called 11 Son of God,” 
“Messiah,” or “Prophet ” : Israel cannot accept with 
religious enthusiasm, as the word of God, the utterances 
of a man who speaks in his own name — not “ thus saith 
the Ld^d,” but “ I say unto you.”. This “I” is in 
itself sufficient to drive, Judaism away from the ^Gospels 
for ever. And when our author speaks in glowing terms 
of the religions and moral exaltation which spring from 
attachment to Jesus as the ideal of holiness and per- 
fection, meaning, as is evident from his tone, to intro- 
duce this attachment into Judaism (pp. cvii, 2ib, 5*27), 
he is simply proving that he and those who think with 
him are already estranged from the essential nature of 
Judaism, which does not recognise ideal holiness and 
perfection in man. “Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord 
your God am holy” — that is Judaism. “Ye shall be 
holy, because the Messiah (or the Prophet) is holy” — 
that is an ideal better calculated, no doubt t to inspire 
enthusiasm and exaltation among the peoples; but* it 
will never kindle the religious fire in Israel unless the 
very last drop of true Judaism be dried up. It was not 
for nothing that our ancient teachers called God ” the 
holy one, blessed be He ” : for Judaism absolute holiness 
exists only in the one God. We have had no doubt, at 
various periods, our mystjc sects, which, influenced con- 
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sciously or unconsciously by. foreign ideas, have here 
turned aside more or less from thV Jewish road. But 
the sect is only a temporary and partial phenomenon, 
pointing to some internal disease, whicK affects the 
national life in a given' period. Our history shows that 
the end of these sects is to die out, or to leave Judaism. 
Sects come and sects go, but Judaism remains for ever. 
This fundamental tendency of Israel to rise clear of 
any likeness ” in its # religious and moral life is evident 
not only in relation to the religious and moral ideal , but 
also in relation to the religious and moral^ goal. There 
is no need to dilate on the well-worn truth that the Law 
of Judaism sees its goal not in the “ salvation ’ ’^of the 
individual man, but in the prosperity and perfection of 
the general body ; that is to say, of the nation, and, in 
“ the latter end of days,” of the whole hunTan race — a 
collective idea which has no defined concrete form. In 
the most fruitful period of Judaism, the period of the 
Proghete and “ the giving of the Law,” it had no clear 
idea on the subject of the survival of the soul and reward 
and punishment after death. All«the enthusiasm of the 
Prophets and their disciples was derived not from this 
source, but from the conviction of their being children 
of ” the chosen people,” which was entrusted by God 
(as they believed) with the mission of embodying 
religion and^ morality, in their highest form, in its 
national life. Even in later times, when the Babylonian 
exile had destroyed the nation’s freedom, and the desire 
for individual salvation had consequently come to play 
a part in the religious consciousness*, the highest good 
of Judaism still remained collective. Scholars will nqpd 
no proof of this fact. For those who are not scholars 
it will be sufficient to examine the daily and festival 
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prayer-books, in order to realise' that only a small part 
of the prayers turn£ on the particular needs of the 
individual, while mo f st deal with the concerns of the 
nation and the human race in general. 

Which of these two goals is 11 superior ” ? This ques- 
tion has -already been endlessly debated ; and the truth 
is that we cannot here establish a scale of values. A 
man may attain to the highest eminence in his religious 
and moral life, whether he pursues this goal or that. 
But individual salvation is certainly nearer to the hearts 
of most men, and is better suited to kindle their imagina- 
tion and to inspire them with the desire for moral and 
religions perfection. If Judaism, as distinguished from 
other religions, prefers the collective goal, this only 
means that here also there makes itself felt that ten- 
dency to "abstraction and to the repudiation of u the 
human image which is peculiar to Israel. So long as 
this tendency remains — so long, that is, as our people 
does not lose its essential character — no true Jew, will, 
be able to feel any .great fondness for the doctrine of the 
Gospels — a doctrine which rests (despile our author’s 
endeavours to present the matter in a more favourable 
light, cf., pp. 21 1, 918) wholly and solely on the pursuit 
of individual salvation. 

The tendency of Judaism which I have mentioned 
shows itself in yet one other matter, and this perhaps 
the most important — in the basis of morality, ft is an 
oft-repeated formula that Jewish morality is based on 
justice , and thp morality of the Gospels on love. But 
it seems to me that not all those who draw this distinc- 
tion fully appreciate its meaning. It is usual to regard 
the difference only as one of degree, the moral scale and 
its basis being the same in either case. Both doctrines, 
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it is supposed, are directed against egoism ; but the- 
Christians hold that their religiondias reached a higher 
stage, while the Jews refuse to admit their claim. Thus 
the Christian commentators point proudly to the positive 
principle of the Gospels : “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so unto thr£m ” (Matt, 
vii. 12; Luke vi. 31), and thereby disparage Judaism, 
jvhich has only the negative ' principle of Hillel : “What 
is hateful tq, thyself d>o not unto thy neighbour. ’ ’ Mr. 
Montefiore debates "the matter, and cannot make up his 
mind whether the positive principle really embraces 
more in its intention than the negative, or whether 
Hillel and Jesus me^int the same thing. But o|?this at 
least he, is certain, that if Hillers saying were suddenly 
discovered somewhere in a positive form, the Jews 
wdbld be “rather pleased/* and the Christians would 
be “ rather sorry” (p. 550). 

But if we look deeper, we shall find that the differ- 
ence between the two doctrines on this point is not one 
of less or more, but that there is a, fundamental differ- 
ence between \htiv views as to the basis Qf morality. It 
was not by accident that Hillel put his principle in 
negative form; the truth is that the moral basis* of 
Judaism will not bear the positive principle. If the 
positive saying were to be found somewhere attributed 
to Hillel, ^e should not be able to rejoice ; we should 
have to impugn the genuineness of a “discovery** which 
put into Hillel’ s mouth a saying opposed to the spirit of 
Judaism. 

The root of the distinction lies h'ere also, as I have 
said, in the love of Judaism for abstract principles. The 
moral law of the Gospels beholds man in his individual 
shape, with his natural attitude towards himself and 
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others, and, asks him to reverse this attitude, to sub- 
0 

stitute the 41 other "* for the “ self*" in his individual 
life, to abandon plain egoism for inverted eggism. For 
in truth the altruism* of the Gospels is neither more nor 
less than inverted ‘egoism. Altruism and egoism alike 
deny the .individual as such all objective moral value, 
and make -him merely a means to a subjective end ; but 
egoism makes the “ other 'a means to the advantage 
.of the “self,” while altruism does just J;he reverse. 
Now Judaism removed this subjective attitude from the 
moral law, and based it on an abstract, objective founda- 
tion, on absolute justice, which regards the individual 
as sucR-‘ as having a moral value, and makes no distinc- 
tion between the “setf" and the “other." .Accord- 
ing to this view, it is the sense of justice in the human 
heart that is ftie supreme judge of a man's own actions 
and of those of other men. This sense must be made 
independent of individual relations, as though it were 
some separate abstract being ; and before it all men, .* 
including the self, must be equal. All men, including 
the self, must develop their lives and their faculties to 
the utmost possible extent, and at the same time each 
mtist help his neighbour to attain that goal, so far as he 
is able. Just as I have no right to ruin another man's 
life for the sake of my own, so I have no right to ruin 
my own life for the sake of another's. Both of us are 
men, and both our lives have the same value before 
the throne of justice. 

I know no better illustration of this point of view than 
the following well-known B’raitha: “ Imagine two men 
journeying through the desert, only one of whom has a 
bottle of water. If both of them drink, they must both 
die ; if one of them only drinks, he will reach safety. 
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Ben P’tura held that it was better that both should' 
drink and die, than* that one shoifld witness the death 
of his conjrade. But Akiba refuted this view by citing 
the scriptural verse, ‘.and thy brother shall* live with 
thee.’ With thee — that is to say, thine own life comes 
before thy neighbour's” ( Baba M’&ia, 62 a)' . 

We do not know who Ben P’tura was, but we do 
know R. Akiba, and we may be sure that through him 
the spirit of*Judaism speaks. Ben P’tura, the altruist* 
does not value human life for its own sake ; for him it 
is better that two lives should perish,* where death 
demands but one as his toll, so long as the altruistic 
sentiment prevails. * But Jewish morality regains the 
question* from an objective standpoint. Every action 
that leads to loss of life is evil, even though it springs 
from the purest feelings of love and mercy, and even if 
the sufferer is himself the agent. In the case before us, 
where it is possible to save one of the two souls, it is a 
moral duty to overcome the feeling of mercy, and to 
save. But to # save whom ? Justice answers — let him 
who can save himself. Every man’s life is entrusted to 
his keeping, and to preserve your own charge is a 
nearer duty than to preserve your neighbour's. # 

But when one came to Raba, and asked him what he 
should do when one in authority threatened to kill him 
unless he wculd kill another man, Raba answered him : 
” Be killed, and kill not. Who hath told thee that thy 
blood is redder than his ? Perhaps his blood is redder” 

( P'saChint , 25 6). And Rashi, whose “sqnse of Judaism” 
generally reveals to him the hidden depths of meaning, 
correctly understands the meaning here also, and explains 
thus : ” Th^ question only arises because thou knowest 
# that no religious law is binding in the face of danger to 
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life, and thickest that,in this case also the prohibition of 
murder ceases to be binding because * thine own life is in 
danger. But. this transgression is unlike others. For 
do what (thou wilt, there must here be a life lost . . . . 
Who can tell thee ‘that thy Kfe is more precious in the 
sight of God than his? Perhaps his is more precious." 

If a marl brought a question like this to a Christian 
priest, the priest would certainly begin to expatiate it* 
-glowing terms on the duty of a man to sacrifice his life 
for another, to ‘* bear his cross " in the footsteps of his 
" Messiah," so that he might win the kingdom of 
heaven — and so forth. But the Jewish teacher weighs 
the question in the scales of objective justice : " Seeing 
that in either case a life must be lost, and there* is none 
to say which of the two lives is more precious in God’s 
sight, therefore your own danger does not entitle you to 
break the sixth commandment. Be killed ; kill you 
must not ! " But suppose the case reversed ; suppose 
the question to be " Another is going to be killed, *and 
I can save him by giving my life instead of his, what 
shall I do? "* Then kaba would have replied : ‘‘Let 
such a one be killed, and do not destroy thyself. For 
do*’ what thou wilt there must here be a life lost ,* and 
who hath told thee that his blood is redder than thine ? 
Perhaps thine own is redder." From the standpoint 
of Judaism every man’s blood is as red as any other’s, 
every soul is " precious in the sight of God," be it mine 
or another’s, therefore no man is at liberty to treat his 
life as his own property ; no man has a right to say : " I 
am endangering myself ; what right have others to com* 
plain of that?" (Maimonides’ Ct)de, Laws of Murder , 
XI. 5). The history of Judaism can tell, , indeed, of 
many acts, of self-sacrifice, the memory of which will 
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remain precious and holy fqr all time. But these are 
not cases of one life given for • the preservation of 
another similar life, they are sacrifices of human life for 
“ the sanctification of the Name” (the religions ideal) or 
for ‘‘the good of the community ” (*the religious goal). 

And justice demands that we rise- above sentiment not 
only in deciding as between the self and another, but 
glso in deciding as between* two other persons. Forty 
years ago Abraham Geiger — the man in whom our latter- 
day ” Reformers ”* see their spiritual father — pointed" 
out that the Jewish commandment “ Neither shalt thou 
countenance a poor man in his cause” reveals a morality 
of unparalleled loftiness. 1 All other moral cod$s warn 
us only»against favouring the persons of the rich and 
the powerful ; and the Gospels, as is well known, favour 
thS persons of the poor, and have much»to # say of their 
merits and their future greatness. All this is very well 
from the point of view of the heart ; but a morality based 
on justice rises above sentiment, and teaches that it is 
our duty to help the poor man if we are able, but that 
mercy must not induce us so far to sin against justice 
as to favour the poor man in his suit. 

Herbert Spencer anticipates, as the highest possible 
development of morality, the transformation of the 
altruistic sentiment into a natural instinct, so * that at 
last men wjll be able to find no greater pleasure than in 
wording for the good of others. Similarly Judaism, in 
conformity with its own way of thought, anticipates the 
development of morality to a point at which justice will 
become an instinct with good rnen,*so that they will not 
need long reflection t$ enable them to decide bet^en 
different courses of action according to the standard of 

* Das Judentum und seine Geschichte (2nd edition),^ p. 26. 
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.absolute justice, but will fed as in a flash, and with the 
certainty of instinct, ‘even the slightest deviation from 
the straight line. Hpman relations and social grades 
will not affect them ( in the least, because the “true 
judge’ ’ within them will pronounce justly on each deed, 
swayed by ho human relation to the doer or the sufferer, 
considering not whether this one or that is the self or 
another, is rich or poor. Arid ‘since Judaism associated 
its moral aspirations with the “ coining of the Messiah,” 
it attributed to the Messiah this perfection of morality, 
and said that “ he will smell and judge” ( Sanhedrin , 
93 h), on the basis of the scriptural verse: “And shall 
make him of quick understanding [Jdeb. “smell”] in 
the fear of the Lord ; $nd he shall not judge after the 
sight of his eyes.” “ Because the *>mell is a very 
delicate sense,* he gives the name of smell to the most 
delicate feeling . . . that is to say, the Messiah with 
little attention will feel which men are good , arid which 
evil ” (Isa. xi. 3, with Kimchi’s commentary). * • 

But this development lies far ahead in the hidden 
future. At present the human race still lacks the instinc- 
tive “ sense of justice,” and even the best men are apt 
to be blinded by self-love or prejudice, so as to be 
unable to distinguish between good and evil. At 
present,* therefore, we all need some touchstone, some 
fundamental principle, to help each of u§ to avoid 
weighting the scales of justice to suit his own ends or 
satisfy his personal inclinations. Such a principle Hillel 
gave us : “ What is hateful to thyself do not unto* thy 
neighbour.” AlfruiSm teaches : “ What thou desirest 
that others should do unto thee, that do thou unto 
them.” In other words : take the circle of egoism, 
and put in its centre, ^instead of the “self,” the 
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“other” ; then you will know your whole .duty. But* 
Judaism' cannot find satisfaction * in this substitution, 
because it demands that justice sjiall be placed at the 
centre of the circle — justice, which* makes no distinction 
Between “self” and 14 other." Now. in the circle of 
egoism there is no place for justice except m £ negative 
form. What egoism does not wish for itself — that, 
certainly it will be just* not to do to another. But 
what egoism does wish for itself is something which 
has no limits ; ancf if you oblige a man to do this 
to others, you are inclining the scales of justice to the 
side of the “ other” as against the 44 self.” 

Even that ‘‘great principle in the Law” (as R?% Akiba 
called k), “ thou shalt love thy. neighbour as thyself,” 
though in form it appears to be positive, is in reality, if 
rightly understood, negative. If the T&rah had meant 
that a man must love his neighbour to the extent .of 
sacrificing his life for him, it would have said : ‘‘Thou 
shalt lflve thy neighbour more than thyself.” But when 
you love your neighbour as yourself, neither more nor 
less, then your feelings are in a*state of. perfect equi- 
librium, with no leaning either to your side or to your 
neighbour’s. And this is, in fact, the true meaning of 
the verse. “ Self-love must not be allowed to incline 
the scale on the side of your own advantage ; love your 
neighbour as yourself, and then inevitably justice will be 
the deciding factor, and you will do nothing to your 
neighbour that you would consider a wrong if it were 
done'to yourself.” For proof that this is the real mean- 
ing we have only to look further in The same passage of 
Leviticus, where we find : “And if a stranger sojourn 
with thee in your land, ye shall not vex him. But the 
stranger that dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one 
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^born among jou, and thou shalt love him as thyself” 
(Lev. xix. 33, 34). Here it is evident that to love the 
stranger “ as thyself’/ means to carry out the # negative 
precept “ ye shall not vex him ”• ; and if the stranger is 
expressly placed .on*the same footing as the native, this 
shows that, in relation to the native also the intention is 
only that self-love must not prove a stronger motive 
than justice. ' % 

But in the Gospels the commandment “.Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself” receives an altruistic 
sense : it means that your own life is less important 
than your neighbour’s. Hence it is possible to find some 
small justification for the habit which Christians have of 
attributing this verse # to the Gospels, as though it 
appeared there, and not in the Mosaic Law, for the first 
time. It is *tru£ that the meaning which they put on f he 
veyse belongs not to our Law, but to the Gospels. 1 

But it must be remembered that in addition to the 
relation of individual to individual, there is another .and 
more important moral relation — that of nation to nation. 
Here also some “grease principle” is needed to keep 
within bounds that national egoism which is fraught, 
perhaps, with even greater danger to the collective pro- 
gress of humanity than individual egoism. If we look 
at the difference between Judaism and Christianity, in 
regard to the basis of morality, from this point of view, 


'John Stuart Mill writes: “ In justice to the great Hebrew law- 
giver, it should always be remembered that the precept to love thy 
neighbour as thyself already existed in the Pentateuch ; and. very 
surprising it is to fyid it there” {.Three Essays on Religion, 2nd 
edition, p. 98). Had Mill understood the precept in its original sense, 
he would certainly not have been surprised to find it in the Mosaic 
Law! But even so logical a thinker couffi not free himself from the 
influences of his education and his environment, and he did not see 
that a meaning had been read into this verse which Was opposed to 
its literal sen%\ 
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we shall see at once that the altruism of tl\e Gospels is* 
in no w&y suited to serve as a bhsis for international 
relations. „ A nation can never believe that its moral 
duty lies in self-abasement, and irf the renunciation of 
its rights for the benefit of other nations. On the con- 
trary, every nation feels and knows that its'rporal duty 
is to keep its position and use its powers as a' means of 
creating for itself satisfactory conditions of life, in which 
it can develop its potentialities to the utmost. Since, 
then, Christian nations could not base their relations 
one with another on the moral basis of^ their religion, 
national egoism inevitably remained the sole determin- 
ing force in international politics, and “ patriotism,’ * in 
the Bismarckian sense, attained the dignity of the 
ultimate moral basis. 

But the Jewish law of justice is not Confined within 
the narrow sphere of individual relations. In its Jewish 
sense the precept, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,” can be carried out by a whole nation in its 
dealings with other nations. For this precept does not 
oblige a nation to sacrifice, foi* the benefit of other 
nations, its life or its position. It is, on the contrary, 
the duty of every nation, as of the individual human 
being, to live and to develop to the utmost extent of its 
powers ; but at the same time it must recognise the right 
of other nations to fulfil the like duty without let or 
hindrance, and “patriotism” — that is, national egoism 
— must not induce it to disregard justice, and to fulfil 
itself through the destruction of other nations. 1 Hence 

1 The Russian philosopher Vladimir Solovioff was the first, if I 
am not mistaken, to atterrjpt to find a moral basis for international 
relations in the precept “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself, ” 
taken in the sense mentioned above. This philosopher was an untir- 
ing student of Judaism, for which he had an appreciation unusual 
among Christians — a fact not withotit its significance* 
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Judaism was able thousands . of years ago to rise to the 
lofty ideal expressed "in the words, 4 ‘ Nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation.' ’ This ideal is, in fact, 
only an inevitable logical consequence of the idea of 
absolute justice, whrch lies at the foundation of Judaism. 

Many p$ges might* be filled with the further develop- 
ment of these general ideas ; and as many more might 
without difficulty be given to an exposition of the differ 
ences between the two doctrines in points of detail, in 
such a way as to show that the detailed differences are 
but the outcome of the broad and fundamental difference 
between Judaism and Christianity, and that all the com- 
promised and concessions whereby Mr. Montefiore tries 
to make peace between,^ the two creeds have no real 
value, either theoretical or practical. But it is not my 
purpose here to write a book, and I will content myself, 
so t far as general principles are concerned, with the 
brief hints above set forth. As for details, I will touch 
here on only one point, to which our author himself 
attaches more than ordinary importance, and will leave 
the reader to .draw his own conclusions as to the rest. 

The Gospels, unlike Judaism, forbid divorce, either 
absolutely, , as in the version of Mark (x. 2-12), or with 
an exception in the case of unfaithfulness, as in the 
version of Matthew (xix. 3-12). At the present time, 
when all Christian nations are struggling with the pro- 
hibition of divorce, which came to them from the 
Gospels, and are trying to annul it or restrict its opera- 
tion within narrow limits, it may be taken as fairly- 
evident that the rec&gnition of divorce, even on other 
grounds than unfaithfulness, is demanded by the con- 
science of society. Nor is it surprising that Judaism, 
with its essentially social aim, has been true to its 
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general spirit in its attitude on this question, and ha» 
decided; with the school of Hillel* that divorce is per- 
missible not alone on the ground, of unfaithfulness, but 
also when there is from other causes a rupture of the 
bond of sympathy between man and wife. The important 
thing here is not the cause, but the effect— the rupture 
within the home, which must lower the moral tone of 
Jhe life of the family, and* interfere with the proper 
upbringing pf the children. Long experience has taught 
Judaism that there" is no reason to go back on this 
decision. Even the enemies of Israel cannot deny that 
Jewish family life has reached a high level of morality ; 
and a result like this does not come about by a miracle, 
in the teeth of the national code pf law, least of all in the 
case of the Jews, whose life has always been so pro- 
forftidly influenced by the prescriptions bf the Torah . 1 
It must indeed be admitted that at first only the husband 
had the right of divorce, and no wife could divorce her 
husband. In conformity with the primitive view (a view 
still widely accepted all over the wprld) that man alone 
is important, and woman is but “bn help meet for him,” 
it was demanded above all things of the husband that 
his position in the home should correspond tQ his m*>ral 
obligations as the father of the family, and that he 
should not be compelled by law to live with a woman 
who was d^tasteful to him, and to become the father of 
‘•children of a hated wife.” But when once it came 

1 Mi;. Montefiore, indeed, does not admit this. In his opinion the 
morality of Jewish family life is a fact, not because of the laws, but 
in spite of them. If you ask how such a thing is possible, he replies 
somewhat as follows : It has already been remarked that Judaism 
does not obey the laws of <$iuse and effect, and we sometimes sPfee a 
certain tendency in Jewish life which ought logically to hav r e certain 
effects, but has in practice just the opposite, results (p. 335). Truly 
an easy and comfortable “ philosophy of history ” ! # 
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4o be recognised that f married life cannot tolerate con- 
straint, this recognition, limited at ‘first to the' side of 
the husband, was bound to be gradually extended to the 
wife. Hence arose the provisions under which a man 
may be compelled «to divorce his wife ( K'thuboth , ch. 
vii). Tl^e^e provisions enabled the wife to obtain a 
divorce against the husband's will, by decree of the 
courts, on many and various grounds. Thus it is impos- 
sible to assert that Judaism does c not allow* a woman to 
divorce her husband. In the cases just mentioned it is, 
in fact, the wife who divorces, though the bill of divorce- 
ment is technically given by the husband. What matters 
is not rfrho performs the legal action, but whose wish it 
is that brings about tjie divorce. This tendency to 
emancipate the wife reached its highest development in 
the dictum of Maimonides, that if a woman says “'My 
husband is distasteful to me, and I cannot live with 
him/’ although she gives no specific reason for her dis- 
like, the husband is yet compelled to divorce ©her, 
“because she is not like a captive woman, that she 
should consort with a 'man whom she hates” ( Laws of 
Marriage , xiv. 8). Here we see the Jewish attitude to 
marriage in its full development. Marriage is a social and 
moral cord, the two ends of which are in the hearts of 
husband and wife ; and if the cord is broken at either 
end — whether in the husband’s heart or in the wife’s — 
the marriage has lost its value, and it is best that it should 
be annulled. It is true that the jurists who came after 
Maimonides could not rise to the conception of so 
perfect an equality of the sexes, and did not wholly 
accept his dictum. But the mere fact that the greatest 
authority deduced this decision from the Talmud (and 
the Talmud, in fact, affords ground for his view — see 
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Maggid Mishnah ad Ivc.) is proof conclusive as to the 
real tendency of the Jewish law oi divorce, and shows 
whither it leads in the straight line of develop- 
ment. 

* But the New Testament view of marriage and divorce 
reveals a very different tendency (Matthew* and Mark, 
locc. citt . ; Paul, First Epistle to the Corinthians, vii.). 
«As in all the teaching 'of* ‘the Gospels, so here the 
important thing is individual salvation. For the sake 
of his individual salvation it is better that a man should 
not marry at all, but should “ suffer,” and be “a 
eunuch for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” But. he who 
has not strength to # suffer may enter into the covenant 
of marriage with a woman ; only this covenant, too, is 
an individual matter, based on religious mysteries , not a 
sotial and moral act, and therefore it can never be 
annulled, even if it results in injury to the life , of 
society. M He which made them at the beginning made 
thepi male and female and said . . . they twain shall 
be one flesh. Wherefore they are no more twain, but 
one flesh. What therefore God? hath joined together , 
let not man put asunder From this standpoint it is 
immaterial whether there is love or hatred fyetweer> the 
couple, whether their union is or is not a good thing for 
the life of the family and of society. All this 'does not 
affect the real point : God has united them, and how 
shall man dare to separate them ?* 

The Catholic Church, correctly understanding the 
Gospel teaching, has built countless houses of refuge 

* i » 

1 Even Matthew, who permits divorce on the ground of unfaithful- 
ness, makes this exception (as some Christian commentators •> have 
pointed out) only because the sanctity of the marriage is profaned by 
the sin, and the divine union is annulled of itself . The point of view 
is essentially the same in both versions. # 
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♦for celibates^ of both sexes,. and has torbidden divorce 
absolutely, without regard to all the evil results of this 
prohibition in the en\bitterment of the life of families 
and the moral corruption of thousands of # men and 
women. Other .Christian Churches have stopped short 
of this extreme, but have still been unable to free them- 
selves from the Gospel standpoint, so that until recently 
they have tried to restrict and' render ineffective thg 
recognition of divorce. But now at last all Christian 
nations are beginning to see that this standpoint is not 
productive of good to the world, and are approaching 
nearer. to the Jewish view. 1 

But /Christian theologians, in commenting on the 
Gospels, cannot give up that great principle of theirs, 
that the Gospel teaching is always based on a higher 
morality than tfiat of Judaism. And in this case, too, 
tl\ey have found a way — rather far-fetched, it is true — 
of establishing the truth of their principle.* In forbid- 
ding divorce, they say, Jesus only meant to *pr<j»test 
against the injustice of Judaism to the wife, who could 
be divorced bjit could mot divorce. He * therefore took 
the right of divorce away from the husband, so that he 
should have no advantage over the wife. Here, then, 
is moral “ progress,” a battle on woman’s behalf 
against the oriental barbarism of the Jews, and so forth. 
We might perhaps point out that there was a more 
sensible way of bestowing equality on the wife, if that 
was Jesus’ object — to wit, by giving the wife also the 
right of divorce. And we might ask, further, how* it is 

1 In England the question has become so acute that the Govern- 
ment has appointed a Commission to find means of making divorce 
easier. Men of knowledge and experience, in evidence before the 
Commission, have expressed the opinion that the restriction of the 
possibility of divorce has very evil results. 
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that* Matthew, who allows the husband to. divorce his 
wife for her unfaithfulness, never hints at any right on 
the part <jf the wife to demand a divorce from the 
husband on the ground* of his unfaithfulness/ Where, 
in fact, is the vaunted 'assertion of *the wife's rights? 
The commentators vouchsafe no answer to * these plain 
and simple questions. But, indeed, there is rf © need of 
much questioning. It must be perfectly clear to all 
who read tffisse passages in the Gospels without pre- 
conceived ideas that Jesus, in prohibiting divorce, had 
not the remotest notion of fighting the wife's battle. 
The plea is from beginning to entf a theological 
invention, designed, to bolster up the theory. 

Let us now see what our Jewish commentator has to 
say on this subject (pp. 235-42, 508-10, 688-92). Who- 
ever has not the leisure or the inclination to read the 
whole eleven hundred pages of Mr. Montefiore’s book 
will find it sufficient to read the pages given to this 
question, in order to obtain an adequate idea of the real 
spirit which prevails among our author’s following. As 
he repeatedly *pours out the vialS of his wrath in Ewsh 
and crude denunciations of the Jewish law of divorce, 
his tone is that of a monk just emerging, Gospel in h£nd, 
from his retreat, who has no desire to know anything 
whatever as to the views which prevail at the present 
day in the .world around him. It is “ to his eternal 
dishonour” that Hillel allowed divorce on other grounds 
than that of unchastity; it is ” most unfortunate” for 
the Rabbinic law that it endorsed his decision. But 
“Itha unerring ethical instinct of Jesu& led him to put 

• • 

1 In England the law to-day is still in the spirit of Matthew ; the 
wife’s unfaithhilness is sufficient ground of divorce for the husband, ( 
but the reverse does not hold good. . 
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f his finger upon the ^eak spots and sore places of the 
established religion, v and “of all such weak spots and 
sore places this was the weakest and the sorest.* 1 Hence 
“ in no other point was the opposition of Jesus to the 
Rabbinic law of -prdfounder significance ” (p. 235). In 
this strain otir author 1 continues, with a varied selection 
of choice phrases. Nor does he forget to adopt from 
the Christian commentators* the theory that the Gospeb 
were fighting the wife’s battle ; he repeats it several 
. times, here also in a tone of harsh condemnation of 
Judaism and grateful praise of Jesus (p. 240 and else- 
where). It does not occur to him that the Christian 
commentators were driven to invent this theory because 
they saw that from the standpoint of our own age the 
prohibition of divorce is not in itself a sign of moral 
progress. But*- if the recognition of divorce on other 
grounds than that of unfaithfulness is “an eternal dis- 
honour/’ then of course there is no need to invent this 
plea of a battle for the wife’s rights, the mere pro- 
hibition being sufficient proof of “progress.” Nay, 
there seems- to be more lost than gained by this 
“battle,” for if that was really the intention of the pro- 
hibition of* divorce, then the prohibition must of neces- 
sity be absolute (to the exclusion even of the ground of 
unfaithfulness), since otherwise we are at a loss to 
understand why the wife, too, was not permitted to 
obtain a divorce on that ground. But our author him- 
self admits that 'the prohibition of divorce in Case of 
unfaithfulness had very evil results (p. 242). Where, 
then, is the “unerring ethical instinct”? There are 
other similar difficulties, and even plain inconsistencies, 
« to be found in our author’s treatment of t^is subject. 
But we hare already dwelt on it at sufficient length. 
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Whoever reads all* the related passages in the book will 
be satisfied that, there is here neither logic nor 
4 ‘science,’ * nor true, unbiassed judgment, but such 
partiality to Jesus and* the Gospels as the most pious 
Christian might envy. 4 * . 

It may be worth while, bf way of completing the 
picture, to add just one fumier point. When pur author 
.reaches the end of the passage in Matthew, ‘where the 
“ eunuchs .for the kingdom of heaven's sake " are 
extolled, he finds Tiimself in some perplexity (pp. 69®, . 
691). Clearly, his moral sense is revolted. But how 
gentle is his language ! You will fiftd nothing here 
about “ eternal dishonour ” or the like. He towers his 
voice irv submissive reverence, $nd tries to find excuses 
for the Gospel, so that you cannot recognise in him that 
“higher tribunal" which condemned; without mercy 
what he thought, the “ weak spot" in the law of his~ 
ancestors. True, this fact demands no comment ; but 
I gm» reminded of the author’s anticipation (Intro- 
duction, p. xix) that Christian critics would find him 
too Jewish, dnd Jewish critics* too Christian, I 

merely wish to remark that this difference of attitude 
will stamp him, even in the eyes of Jewish .critics* as, 
in one respect at least, too much of a Jew. 

After what has been said above, it may' perhaps 
appear to^many that it was not worth while to give so 
much attention to such a book, and possibly from the 
point of view of scholarship and literature they are right. 
But; as I have already hinted, the book deserves special 
attention as a revelation of the ps^clxdogy of a certain 
section of Jews. It shows us a new kind of Jew, hitherto 
unknown to history, who has lost every trace of the # 
mighty sorrow which his ancestors felt for J;he exile of 
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the nation aijd the exile of the Skechinah / and who yet 
has a somrow^of his awn — the sorrow of a meaningless 
isolation. He sees that the world has gone its own 
way, leaving the Jews alone with their Torah . This 
isolation is not unbearable so lohg as the Jew under- 
stands or feels that it is\\ecessary to the preservation 
of his sacked ideals ; but the\eal need for it can certainly 
not be felt by those Jews who think that the difference 
between themselves and their neighbours is “ external 
and artificial,’ * and for whom Judaism is nothing but a 
dear inheritance, which must be preserved out of respect 
for their fathers. Hence they seek in various ways to 
escape., from their isolation. Thirteen years ago they 
believed that they coulji attain their object by basing 
Judaism on certain universal beliefs of the Theists. Now 
they recognise £hat this is not enough ; they go a step 
further, and tack on Jesus and the Gospels. This 
development appears clearly from many passages in the 
book under notice, of which I will quote here one'oivthe 
most explicit : 

‘^.pogmatic. Christianity in the course of centuries 
may disappear ; Trinitarianism may be succeeded by 
Unifcarianism ; but the words of Jesus will still continue 
to move and cheer the heart of man. If Judaism does 
npt, as if were, come to terms with the Gospels, it must 
always be, I am inclined to think, a creed i$ a corner, 
of little influence and with no expansive power. Ortho- 
dox Jews would, I suppose, say that they want no more. 
Liberal Jews should be less easily satisfied” (p. 906). 

We can certainly understand the state of mind of 
thesg Jews ; but they themselves *ought also to under- 
stand it aright. They would tfyen see that their state 

1 [Divine Presence. See p. 97*] 
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of mind has no rel|tion to the question of “ orthodox 1 \ 
and “ liberal ” Judaism in the usuaV sense of th^* words. 
A Jew may be a liberal of liberals, , witl^out forgetting 
that Judaism was born in a corner ” and has always 
lived “ in a corner,* * apart from the*great world, which 
has never understood it, and Jiferefore hates it. Such 
was the lot of Judaism before the rise of Christianity, 
a#id such it has remained s'iivce. History has not yet 
satisfactorily, explained how it came about ithat a tiny 
nation in a corner of Asia produced a unique religious 
and moral point of view, which has had so profound an 
influence on the rest of the world, and hks yet remained 
so foreign to the re$t of the world, unable to this day 
either to* conquer it or to surrender to it. This is a 
historical phenomenon to which, despite a multitude of 
attempted answers, we must still attach ^ note of inter- 
rogation. But every true Jew, be he “ orthodox” <jr 
“liberal,” feels deep down in his being that there is 
something in the spirit of our people — though we know 
not what it is — that kept it from the high-road taken 
by other nations, and impelled it? to build- up Judaism 
on those foundations for the sake ^ which the people 
remains to this day confined “in a corner ” with* its 
religion, being incapable of renouncing them. Let 
them who still have this feeling remain within the fold^ 
let them who have lost it go elsewhere. There is no 
room here jor compromise. 
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